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SOTHEBY’S HOMER. CRITIQUE IV. 


ACHILLES. 


Ir is to little purpose, we think, to 
attempt to enter into critical disqui- 
sitions on what does or does not fall 
under the description of beauty or of 
sublimity. Nor is it, in our opinion, 
of much avail, to go far into meta- 
physical enumeration of the different 
elements of which they may be con- 
stituted. 

We should say, generally, that all 
the powers of our nature to which 
delight is annexed, are capable of 
a beauty of their own. Nor does 


more a) r to be required to pro- 
duce this p 7 f 


ception, than the inti- 
mate blending 


ng of delight with the ob- 
ject presented ; a blending so deep, 


that the object, when incapable of 
sense, shall appear to the mind in- 
vested with that power of emotion 
which the mind indeed brings forth 
fromitself. Inconnexion with the fact 
of this dependence of beauty on the 
capacity of delight in the soul, and on 
the power of the object to raise up 
such asuddensuffusion of that feeling 
as shall spread over itself, it may be 
observed, that our feeling to beauty 
is very variable; and that a state of 

eatly excited and joyous sensibility 
is capable of shedding the appear- 
ance of beauty over objects and 
scenes, like the sudden lighting up 
of sunshine, which do not at other 
times so recommend themselves to 
the i nation. 

As delight is the source of beauty, 
so pain and fear, and power, which 
subdues pain and fear, are the sources 


of sublimity. There may be said, as 
possibly we may have somewhere 
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else hinted, to be two classes of sub- 
lime objects ; those which shake the 
soul and make it tremble in its 
strength, and those on the contem- 
plation of which it feels itself elated 
and fuli of power. Or rather, it may 
be said, that both these kinds of emo- 
tion belong to sublimity; for both 


may perhaps be felt towards the 


same _ in varying tempers of 
the mind. 

In Burke’s Essay on the Sublime 
and Beautiful, we believe the first 
attempt was made to establish terror 
as the source of sublimity; and as- 
suredly it is one of its great ele- 
ments. The error of the theory 
seems to have consisted in descri- 
bing this as its sole constituent. 
Thunder, and the roar of ocean, and 
the roar of human battle, is sublime, 
because fear and power are there 
mingled into one. Mountains that lift 
up their eternal heads into the sky, 
that hang their loose rocks aloft, and 
pour the rage of cataracts down their 
riven cliffs, mingle power and fear 
together to the human soul that be- 
holds them in its awe. Hence it is, 
that the imagination of men, fearful- 
ly awakened in its superstitions, has 
gathered signs and voices which to 
our apprehension are now sublime ; 
because the fears of those who were 
terror-stricken, and the unknown 
powers which were the objects of 
their dread, are present to our mind 
together. How has Milton united 
power, and fear, and oy ngs, 
in vast and dread sublimity, when he 
has shewn those mighty fallen angels, 

SI 
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in their yet unvanquished and seem- 
ingly indestructible strength, ar- 
raying themselves to new war, in the 
midst of their dolorous regions of 
pain, in the dark and fiery dwelling- 

lace of their eternal punishment ! 

ver the whole earth, then, sublimi- 
ty is spread, wherever fear and power 
meet together. The shadow of death 
is sublime, when it has fallen on a 
whole generation, and buried them 
in the sleep of sin. The power of 
decay is sublime, when 


* Oblivion swallows cities up, 
And mighty states characterless are grated 
To dusty nothing.” 


Every spirit of Power is sublime 
in itself; every spirit of Fear is sub- 
lime, when it has ceased to gripe 
and crush the heart,—when it can 
be surveyed in Imagination. Pain, 
which sickens the soul, and humbles 
it in the dust of mortality, can yet 
mix with sublimity when it is only 
half triumphant, and the spirit in its 
might yet wrestles with the pangs 

er which it is about to expire. 


* T see before me the Gladiator lie ; 
He leans upon his hand—his manly brow 
Consents to death, but conquers agony, 
And his droop’d head sinks gradually 
low— 
And through his side the last drops, 
ebbing slow 
From the red gash, fall heavy, one by one, 
Like the first of a thunder shower; and 
now 
Th’ arena swims around him—he is gone, 
Ere ceased the inhuman shout that hail’d 
the wretch who won. 
* 7 * * 
Shall he expire, 
And unavenged? Arise! ye Goths, and 
glut your ire.” 
Pain, endurance, and in death a pro- 
phetic dream of retaliation and re- 
venge! Such sublimity did Byron 
feel in that Dying Gladiator, that, in 
the troubled light of his far-seeing 
imagination suddenly inspired, he 
connected with his fal] that of the 
mightiest of empires, and from the 
arena’s bloody dust arose a vision 
of siege, storm, and sack—of Rome 
herself, set on fire by the yet unborn 
brethren of that one barbarian, “ but- 
chered to make a Roman holyday,” 
fierce-flocking from their forests to 
raze with the | emp all the impe- 
rial palaces of the city of the Ce- 
sar, 
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Many other elements, no doubt, 
besides those we have mentioned, 
may enter into sublimity. What we 
have wished to indicate, is the re- 

ion of the soul, where it is to be 

found. It dwells in the region of 
its power—whether that power be 
made present to its consciousness 
in calmness; or in the uprisings of 
its might; or in agitations that reach 
into its depths. In some of its forms 
it is totally disunited from Beauty, 
which lives only in the capacity of 
Delight. In others it is intimately 
and indivisibly blended with it. Who 
will say in the great poems of Milton 
or of Homer, where the quality be- 
gins or where it ceases? Who will 
say among the spirits of men, which 
are to be numbered with the Beauti- 
ful, and which with the Sublime ? 

We commonly seek for examples 
in the physical world. These offer 
themselves readily because they have 
hold upon our senses. But the pas- 
sion of sublimity is as much moved, 
and certainly may be more strongly 
excited, by the delineation of sp 
ritual power. Prometheus! a mighty 
persecuted spirit, subject to over- 
ruling power, and punished without 
a crime—for is it crime to “ steal 
the fire of heaven?” Lifting up his 
undaunted brow and voice to call 
on the earth and the winds and the 
seas to witness his unjust sufferings, 
raven me in the prospect of his 
interminable punishment—for so he 
thought it, though Hercules set him 
free—all the calmness of his pro- 
phetic intelligence, and all the un- 
disturbed fortitude of his indomi- 
table heart—let the vulture gnaw his 
liver, as it seemed good to it and to 
Jupiter—and filling with the gran- 
deur of his own being the solitary 
magnificence of nature! Satan—is 
not he sublime? Whatsayeth he to 
his mates? “ Fallen cherubs! to be 
weak is miserable—doing or suffer- 
ing!” “ Better to reign in Hell than 
serve in Heaven!” And is not Achil- 
les sublime—sovereign even over the 
King of Men,and slave but to his own 
passions, and in the wild world of 
the will, whence rise up from bright 
or black fountains all the bliss and 
a the bale that enrapture or agonize 
ife. 

That man is not ignorant of Homer 
who has read, even in translation, 
the First Book of the Lliad, He knows 
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the ur of the character of 
Achilles: Just as, if .weatherwise, 
we may ag mg nature of the 
whole day, from the gy light 
of @ tempestuous morning. It will 
be a day of storm, settling into’a mild 
and magnificent sunset. What a gal- 
lery of pictures! Chryses, priest of 
Apollo, with the sacred symbols of 
his office, suppliant with richest ran- 
soms for his captive daughter before 
the King of Men, in the midst of his 
assembled court. Apollo coming like 
night from heaven to earth, with the 
clang of his quiver, the angry god- 
head, the plague. Achilles rising in 
the council, to call on priest or pro- 
phet, or dream-expounder, to declare 
what crime had incensed the Hea- 
venly archer, “ what broken vow, what 
hecatomb unpaid.” Calchas, the seer, 
afraid to awaken the wrath of kings, 
and asking the protection of Pelides, 
ere he reveal the truth hateful to 
Aquarion. That immortal quar- 
rel, full of fire and of thunder, from 
outburst to close, and sublimed by 
a celestial Apparition shedding a 
troubled calm over human passions. 
The mighty Myrmidon, gracious in 
his ire, receiving the heralds in his 
tent, come for his Briseis— 


“ Hail, heralds, hail! draw nigh, your 
fears remove ; 

Hail, heralds! messengers of men and 
Jove!” 

Her departure 

* Onward they went, while, lingering as 
she 

On her loved lord her look Briseis cast.” 


The son of Thetis supplicating his 
mother to hear him, “ by the drear 
margin of the sea-beat shore.” The 
goddess, ascending sudden like a 
mist, and hanging over him with 
these words, “ why grieves myson ?” 
Between mother and son, mournful 
all, “ that celestial colloquy divine.” 
Achilles again— 
* There, nigh this naval host, in sullen ire, 
Achilles fed his soul-consuming fire, 
Nor join’d the council’s honour’d seat, 
nor deign’d 
To mingle where the warriors glory 
gain’d, 
But idly pining from the field afar, 
Long’d but for battle, and the shout of 
war.” 
The Nop that heaven-quaked 
Olympus. And now there is mirth 
in heaven := 


Sotheby’s Homer. 
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“ Fair Juno smiled, and smiling sweetly, 


The nectar-cup her snowy arms embraced, 

And still as Vulcan’s hand the goblet 
crown'd, 

And past from right to left the nectar 
round, 

Loud laugh’d the guests, while the offi- 
cious god, 

Administ’ring the wine, unseemly trod. 

From morn till night, through that con- 
tinued feast, 

The harping of Apollo never ceased : 

Nor ceased the voice that closed with song 
the day, 

The Muses warbling their alternate lay.” 

And, last picture of all—Repose in 

Heaven— 

“ But when the sun had set, each blissful 
guest 

From the late banquet sought his couch 

. of rest; 

Each to his radiant palace went apart, 

Divinely wrought by Vulcan’s matchless 
art— 

Jove past, where sleep had oft his eye- 
lids closed, 

AND ON HER GOLDEN THRONE, NIGH Jove, 
HIs QUEEN REPOSED.” 


All these are pictures in the First 
Book—and there are many more 
beautifully given by Sotheby, whose 
words we have now been quoting; 
and then, as for bursts of passion, and 
illustrations of feeling, and fine traits, 
and bold aspects of character, where, 
within the same compass, may we 
find them, were we to search all the 
records of inspired song? 

Achilles is now out of sight—but 
not out of mind. Out of his wrath 
arises the Iliad; and whether he be 

resent or absent in the flesh, there 
e is in the spirit, from beginning to 
end—from the first great line that 
announces the subject of the Poem, 
Mnviv deide, Osa, Tinaniddew "Arias, 
to the simple last, 


"N5 oly auiswer radov Exrogos tr woddmoro. 


To avenge his wrongs, Jove, at the 

intercession of Minerva, had sworn 

by tHE Nop to send destruction 

among the Greeks—and destruction 

comes. Already has Somomeep 

rued the wrong he did Achilles. 

* But Jove afflicts me, © From Saturnian 
Jove 

My doom is altercation to no end ; 

Thence came, between Achilles and my- 
self, 

That fiery clash of words, a girl the cause, 

Myself aggressor !” 
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He looks along his vast array—but 
blackness is on one part of the line— 
where Achilles lies encamped. 


The wartidrs of Pelasgian Argos next, 

Of Alus, and of Alope, and who held 

Trechina, Phthia, and for woman fair 

Distinguish’d, Hellas, known by various 
names, 

Hellenes, Myrmidons, Achzans ; them 

In fifty ships embarked, Achilles ruled. 

But these perforce, renounced the dreaded 
field, 

Since he who should have ranged them to 
the fight, 

Achilles, in his fleet resentful lay 

For fair Briseis’ sake; her loss he 
mourn’d, 

Whom after many toils, and after sack 

Of Thebes and of Lyrnessus, where he 
smote 

Epistrophus and Mynes, valiant sons © 

Of King Evenus, he had made his own. 

He, therefore, sullen in his tent abode, 

Deap ror HER SAKE, THOUGH SOON TO RISE 
aGalx !” 


The war rages—and mighty heroes 
are before our eyes—Agamemnon, 
Menelaus, either Ajax, and god-con- 
quering Diomed. But still in all 

r lustre, they are all oversha- 
dowed by Achilles. The thought of 
his image dims them all—so said 
Juno—wafted by her steeds like 
doves on balanced wings in among 
the host of Greece, where, in the 
form and with the voice of Stentor, 
clear as the brazen trumpet, and loud 
as fifty others, she sent her cry. 


** O splendid warriors! formed to please the 


(eye, 

And shame your country ! while Achilles 
fought, 

That godlike chief, no Trojan stepped 
beyond 


The Dardan gates, through terror of his 


arm ; 
But now they brave you even at the fleet!” 


Does Hector seek the city by sa- 
crifice to propitiate the gods—and 
to take farewell of Andromache ? 
Even there and then—across our 

ion comes the “ dire Achil- 
Jes.” The image haunts that royal 
lady in her waking and her sleep 
s. He it was who slew her 
father, and “ burned him with all 
his. arms.” 

But. Hector challenges all the 
Greek chieftains to single combat. 
‘He dared not to have done so—had 
he:not: known ‘that his’ ‘ challenge 


(Dé. 
could not be ; ted by Achilles, 
What says Pyltan Nestor? VODMmSsin 


© Oh! day of dire calamity to Gress! | 
Peleus, that noble ¢otirisellot arid bute ’ 
Of the brave .Myxmidons,, wasi went) to 
hear rc 
With rapture my recital, while, I; traced, 
The blood of all our heroes te ita source, 
But learning, as he must, that onejand all 
They shrank from Hector, how, will he 
lament, , 
How supplicate, with lifted hands to Jove, 
A swift dismission to the shades, below.” 


He thought of Achilles sitting. sul- 
len at the ships—but he does not 
“ name his name.” Neither does 
any one—though all thought of it 
when to draw lots. 


** Nor fewer, when he ceased, 

Than nine arose—and, foremost of them 
all, ; 
King Agamemnon ; after him, the brave 

Tydides; Oilean Ajax, next, 

And Telamonian, terrible in fight ; 
Then King Idomeneus, and grim as Mars 
His friend Meriones ; Eveemon’s son, 
Eurypylus; Andremon’s, the renowned 
Thoas; and Ithaca’s Ulysses last. 

These nine arose” ——. 


But what are they all Nine to Onée-- 
to Achilles—who never drew. lots, 
but rushed to battle with the Pelean 
spear, hewn on the hills by Chiron 
to be death to heroes. 

Juno having spoken of Achilles, 
what says Jupiter ? 


* To whom the storm-clad soveréign of 
the skies : 

Look forth! and if thou wilt, at early 
dawn, 

See there exerted still the power.of Jove, 

And more than ever thinn'd the ranks 
of Greece. 

For pause of Hector’s fury shal]:be none, 

Till first he have provoked Achilles forth, 

And for Patroclus slain the Giowded 
hosts 

In narrow space that at the ships con- 
tend. ; 

Such is the voice of Fate !” 


Thus it is, that through all those 
books of the Iliad, (which we have 
now been skimming ]i ean ospray the 
sea,) from which Achilles “ sits at 
his ships retired,” glorious old Ho- 
mer has, by a few grand intimations, 
kept him constantly before .usera 
dreadful Image.—And lo!;,,ia the 
eer 

ent, singing to his harp thedeeds 
of heroes. Phenkay UlyeseiayroA jas 
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unjiléve: him, ,atqteprayer:ofAga- With-him, whom he in alt abundandé 
memnon, tor save the dtmy:- Hear rears, yedogld 
Ulyssess how che, agerandizes him His only.,sou Orestes.” ink gtede 
whom, he .beseeches =: ; And with his daughter—her. whom 
“On godlike chief! tremendous are our thou shalt approve—Chrysomethis, 

themes Laodice, or Iphianassa—suchadower 


Oféontemplation; while in doubt we sit, 
If life’ or death;-with loss of all our ships, 
Attend ‘as<unless‘‘ Tuou put on thy 
might !” 
* * * * Hector glares revenge, 
with rage 
Infuriate, and, by Jove assisted, heeds 
Nor god nor man, but maniac-like, im- 


Iaeessantly the morn at once to rise, 

That he may hew away our vessel heads, 

Burn all our fleet with fire, aud at their 
sides 

Slay the Achaians panting in the smoke. 

Dread overwhelms my spirit, lest the 
gods 

His threats accomplish, and it be our 
doom 

To perish here, frem Argos far remote. 

Up! therefore, if thou canst at last relent, 

O fise, afid'save Achaia’s weary sons.” 


The hergic beauty of the interview 
in the Tent we expatiated on with de- 
light in our last Critique; but again 
the scene rises before us in its cha- 
racteristic grandeur. Atrides sends, 
says Ulysses, princely gifts—seven 
tripods unsullied by fire—ten talents 
of gold—twenty caldrons bright— 
twelve strong-limbed steeds, victo- 
rious in the race—seven rich-born 
pee ge in domestic arts, &c., 
Lesbians all, (by Agamemnon re- 
ceived when “ Tuou didst conquer 
Lesbos,”) in perfect loveliness of 
form and face, surpassing womankind 
—and Briseis self pure—so swears 
the king before all the gods—pure 
of his embrace. 


‘ All these he gives thee now ! and if at 
len 

The blessed gods shall grant us to destroy 

Priam’s great city, thou shalt heap thy 
ships 

With gold and brass, entering and choo- 


ee ial! ‘share the spoil, and shalt 
Pp, mi ” poitein A . 
Pet nerf from ationg the maids of 


Exxeéph fais! Heth loveliest of their ‘sex: 
Ané‘if ‘ortoe more we veach the milky 
wil Bina! ol baA—.s rid 

Of pleasant “Argos;'thert shalt thou be- 
-)99@omae | quel 2s t ti 3; 

Hy 6onist-law; aid shalt enjoy like state 


will the king bestow as “never father 
on his child before,’—seven strong, 
well-peopled cities— 


“ Cardamyle and Enope, and.rich 

In herbage Hira; Phere, stately built ; 

And, for her depth of pasturagerenown’d, 

Antheia; proud Opeia’s lofty tewers, 

And Pedasus, impurpled dark with vines. 

All these are maritime, and on the shores 

They stand of Pylos, by a race 

Most rich in flocks and herds, who, tri- 
bute large 

And gifts presenting te thy sceptered 
hand, 

Shall hold thee high in honour as a god. 

These will he give thee, if thy wrath sub- 
side ; a 

But shouldst thou rather in thine, hi 
the more 

Both Agamemnon and his gifts detest, 

Yet O compassionate the afflicted: host 

Prepared to adore thee. Thou shalt win 
renown 

Among the Grecians, that shall never die.” 


Dr Jortin, in one of his Six Dis- 
sertations, (half a dozen too many,) 
thus paints the portrait of Achilles— 
“ a boisterous, rapacious, mercenary, 
cruel, unrelenting brute ; and the rea- 
der pities none of his calamities, and 
is pleased with none of his successes.” 

ho “ the reader” may have been, 
and where he now may be, we shall 
not too curiously enquire; buta word 
to the Doctor. Could you, Doctor, 
(the Doctor has been long dead too, 
but that is no fault of ours,)—Could 
you, Doctor, have withstood, sulky 
as you may have been when at your 
sulkiest, the temptation to be sweet, 
and to coo even upon the bill, con- 
tained in an offer of seven silver tri- 
pods, ten talents of gold, twenty 
bright caldrons, twelve strong-limbed 
steeds, seven well-born maid-ser- 


-vants of all work, beautiful and hand- 


some—your housekeeper, who had 
been ferced or favoured from your 
service, returned.as pure as before 
she left it—a wife with a tremendous 
tocher in lands, houses, and patron- 
d to:crown ail, the metropo- 
litan archbishopric, now. worthily 
held by that enlightened and 
spiritual Peer, whom we knew many 
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years ago as simple and wise Dr 
Howley ? 

How the evangelical Jortin would 
have acted, there can be no rational 
doubt ; but Pelides, who was not 
evangelical, unseducedas unterrified, 
adheredto his principles in the worst 
of times, like a true Tory, and turned, 
not a deaf, but a determined ear, to 
the Bill of Reform, which was thrown 
out at the first rg anger ee 
by that glorious Unit. The persua- 
sive eloquence of Ulysses was soft 
as snow; but his words that fell like 
flakes, all melted away in the fiery 
furnace of the wrath of Achilles. In 
the first sentence of his speech, what 
a lesson to the Peers! 


* Laertes’ noble son! for wiles renown’d, 

I must with plainness speak my fixed re- 
solve 

Unalterable; lest I hear from each 

The same long murmur’d melancholy tale. 

For as the gates of Hades I detest 

The man whose heart and language dis- 


agree. 

So shall not mine, 
resolve 

Is this ; that neither Agamemnon, me, 

Nor all the Grecks shall move ; for cease- 
less toil 

Wins here no thanks; one recompense 
awaits 

The sedentary and the most alert ; 

The brave and base in equal honour stand, 

And drones and heroes fall unwept alike!” 


The hero then with a noble mo- 
desty alludes to the sack of twenty- 
four cities by himself overthrown; 
yet such the man, wronged, disho- 
noured, and insulted by the King! 
He thinks of Briseis, and in the bit- 
terness of his soul seems to discard 
her from his love. “ My bride, my 
soul’s delight, is in his hands, and let 
him couch with her.” He disdains to 
receive her back, even if unpolluted. 
“Let the tyrant have his will of her— 
but let him not, hard and canine in as- 
pect though he be, dare to look me in 
the face—let him not—crazed as he 
is, and, by the stroke of Jove, infa- 
tuate. What brought him to Troy ? 
The fair Helen? Of all mankind 
can none be found who love their 
wives but the Atridae? Ulysses, 
there is no good man who loves not, 
gure not, provides not for his own 

vife—and captive though she were 
in battle, a slave, in my heart of 
hearts I loved my own beautiful 


My most approved 


Sotheby’s Homer. 
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Briseis. He offers me—forsooth— 
his daughter! Agamemnon’s daugh- 
ter | o—her will I never wed 
—could she vie in charms with 
olden Venus or with blue-eyed Pal- 
as. Let him wed her to one more 
her equalto some Prince superior 
to Achilles. Yet returning to my 
own country, if so it be that the 
gods preserve my life, Peleus shall 
Mate me with a bride, offering me 
my choice of the loveliest daughters 
of the chiefs that guard the cities of 
Phthia and of Hellas.” 

Such are some of hissentiments— 
and they are such as would have done 
credit even toaJortin. Unrelenting 
he indeed is—but here neither “ bois- 
terous, rapacious, mercenary, cruel, 
nor & brute ;” but every inch a man, 
and every yard a king. Much 
they erred who thought that Achil- 
les was fond of war. “ It hath 
ever been my dearest purpose, 
wedded to a wife of suitable rank, to 
enjoy in peace, in my native king- 
dom, such wealth as may be be- 
queathed to me by my sire, the an- 
cient Peleus.” He speaks like a 
Bishop. Not a Spiritual on the bench 
could better expound the feelings of 
natural religion. Hear him! 


‘ Me, as my silver-footed mother speaks 

Thetis, a twofold consummation waits, 

If still with battle I encompass Troy, 

I win immortal glory, but all hope 

Renounce of my return. If I return 

To my beloved country, I renounce 

The illustrious meed of glory, but obtain 

Secure and long immunity from death. 

And truly I would recommend to all 

To voyage homeward, since you shall not 
see 

The downfall e’er of Ilium’s lofty towers, 

For that the Thunderer with uplifted arms, 

Protects her, and her courage hath re- 
vived,” 


Ulysses, Ajax, Phoenix, all silent 
sit—astonished at his tone—for it 
was vehement—and they are dumb. 
The old man beloved recovers his 
power of speech, and by all tender- 
est memories conjures his son to re- 
lent, for as a son he loved Achilles. 
But he conjures him too by the awful 
as well as the tender—by piety as 
well as by pity—not by men alone, 
but by the immortal gods. This 


conjuration and this mighty c, 
continuing to use Cowper’s noble 


versign, we print across the page. 
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* Achilles! bid thy mighty spirit down, 

Thou shouldst not be thus merciless; the gods 
Although more honourable, and in power 

And virtue thy superiors, are themselves 

Yet placable; and if a mortal man 

Offend them by transgression of their laws, 
Libation, incense, sacrifice, and prayer, 

In meekness offered, turn their wrath away. 
Prayers are Jove’s daughters, wrinkled, lame, slant-eyed, 
Which, though far distant, yet with constant pace 
Follow offence. Offence, robust of limb, 

And treading firm the ground, outstrips them all, 
And over all the earth before them runs, 


Hartful to man. 


They, following, heal the hurt ; 





Received respectfully when they approach, 
They yield us aid, and listen when we pray. 
But if we slight, and with obdurate heart 
Resist them, to Saturnian Jove they cry 








Against us, supplicating that Offence 

May cleave to us for vengeance of the wrong. 
Thou, therefore, O Achilles! honour yield 

To Jove’s own daughters, vanquished as the brave 
Have often been, by honour done to Thee!” 


Dr Jortin himself could not have 
preached such a soul-wringing ser- 
mon. Not a topic that is not touched 
on; not a tale that is not told; not 
an illustration that is not used, to per- 
suade the soul of Achilles from its 
resolve ; nor wanted these, you may 
be assured, the eloquence of voice, 
eye, and hand, nor yet the holy ora- 
tory of grey hairs. But the time had 
not come for Achilles to relent—Pa- 
troclus was alive by his side—alive 
to listen to his hymns when to his 
harp he sung the deeds of heroes. 
The day was near when there would 
be no need to rouse the lion from his 
den, when Antilochus had to utter but 
afew words that sent him to battle in 
that celestial armour. “ Patroclus is 
dead—they are now fighting around 
his naked body—his arms are Hec- 
tor’s!” Butnow Menetiadesis bloom- 
ing in beauty at the board—and 
Achilles thus answers Phenix. 

“ Phenix ! my aged father ! dear to Jove ! 

Me no such honours interest ; I expect 

My honours from the sovereign will alone 

Of Jove, which shall detain me at the 
ships 

While I have power to move, or breath to 
draw.” 


How gracious to the old man! Yet 
somewhat sternly, he tells him to 
speak no more of Agamemnon, if 
he loves his friend—and then re- 
kindling into kindness, asks his aged 
preceptor to rest all night in the 
tent. 

What a coarse, mercenary brute ! 
Demosthenes and Cicero were great 


orators —so were Chatham and 
Burke—so was Canning—and so is 
Lord Brougham. But what were 
they all as orators—to poor blind 
old Homer! Demosthenes’s famous 
invocation to the shades of “ those 
who had fought at Marathon;” or 
Cicero’s “ Quousque,” &c. are spi- 
rited ejacu lationsand interrogations; 
Chatham’s vituperation of Sir Robert 
Walpole is rather bitter, though it 
smells of the schoolmaster, that is, 
Dr Johnson; Burke spoke daggers, 
especially when he used none; Can- 
ning’s words were rich when he “call- 
ed a new world into existence to ba- 
lance the old ;” and Brougham’s cele- 
brated Peroration, seventeen times 
written over, was powerful when de- 
livered in praise of her whose chastity 
was pure as the unsunned snow—the 
icicle that hangs on Dian’s temple— 
but oh! Lords and Commons! what 


‘poor performances all, and how re- 


dolent of lamp-oil, compared with 
the free full + ths of the oratory of 
Ulysses, with the. river, majestic 
reach after reach, falling over pre- 
cipices till all the green woods are 
wet with the spray of the cataracts, 
of the oratory of Achilles! What 
old man or woman, either in House 
of Lords or Commons, as now con- 
stituted, or even when remoulded 
and reformed, will ever be able to 
keep prosing away for hours with- 
out wearying her auditors, like 
that famous old fellow Phenix, who 


“- Feeds on thoughts that voluntary move 
Harmonious numbers,” 
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. old dotard. 





854 . 
and, soothes the uuslumbering listen- 


light- 
Ae, fey slept 
e have id .Pheenix abused for 
prosiness, and irreverently called an 
True that he was so. 
We well remarked in our last Cri- 
tiqus that all old men—that is to say, 
all men above forty—are more or less 
dotards. But, for all that, the Greeks 
never despised old age. They knew 
human nature and human life too 
well —better than we modern Atheni- 
ans. We have heard that younkers have 
even laughed at Christopher North; 
but Achilles never laughed at Phe- 
nix, even though that gentlemanly 
old Myrmidon was his private tutor. 
And now in the Tent he listens to 
him, not only without yawning, (an 
asinine vice,) but with manifest sym- 
pathy and delight, most grateful to 
mine ancient, and to his own immotr- 
tal praise. The speech of Phenix 
is not much short of 200 lines, and 
much of it is characterised by the 
narrative propensity of “ garrulous 
old age.” Yet the son of Thetis kept 
his large bright-blue unwinking eyes 
affectionately upon him all the while ; 
sometimes, we may suppose, bend- 
ing his head towards the Sire, and 
accompanying the recital of the love 
—and war—adventures of the old 
man’s youth with a heroicsmile. And 
did not the aged warrior discourse of 
the Boar of Caledon, and of Meleager, 
who, at the intercession of his own 
Cleopatra, rose up from his ruinous 
wrath, and, alas ! too late for his own 
happy fame, saved the /Etolians ? 
“That hero, of old, was possessed by 


er into.a, wakefulness more 
ul ; 
‘é 


a demon—even as Thou art, O mine 
Achilles! But wiser Thou! dismiss 
thy demon to Hades, and, timeously 
for thy own fame, save! O save thy 
coun 

Such address, though long, was 
listened to, then, not impatiently by 
the fiery Achilles—by the wise Ulye- 
ses—by the blunt Ajax—by the mild 
Heralds—by the gentle Patroclus— 
and by the charioteer-chamberlain, 
the Lord Automedon. And yet you 
—oli! shame to degeneracy of mo- 
dérimatners from those ** of the 
great.goodness of the knights of old” 
—Vouromplain of prosiness—call for 
your ‘tlightcap—an absurdity un- 
knowntte the heroic ages—and make 
an exposure of a featureless face'yet 
more a a 2 a dreamless: but 
not unsnoring sleep ! 
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The ruth is, that, no lei al 
but_little good jelequence,.is to, be; 
any where found out o. a 7 
sion, must be at omce, subdued, =, 
supported by yerse, ere it, can 8* 
sess divine power in words. , Kfo-, 
quence, music, and poetry, are not., 
three—but one, Prose never seems 
imbued with life till upon the 
verge of blank verse. Be it grant- 
ed that, even in the high, affairs 
of this life, blank verse is, and will 
be, unpermitted speech. What 
then? The high affairs of this life, 
and all engaged in, or affected by 
them, are therefore worthy of our 
ity—almost of our contempt. For 
is it not pitiable—is it not even 
nearly contemptible—to see and hear 
the mightiest matters spoken of in 
the meanest speech? In religious 
worship men use poetry—and we 
shall all speak it in heaven, ad libi- 
tum, rhyme or blank verse. The 
soul, in its highest states, always so 
speaks—witness Homer and Milton 
—Achilles and Satan. Shew us either 
Passion, or Imagination, or Reason 
in prose (we exclude the abstract 
sciences—especially the pure mathe- 
matics) as glorious as in poetry, and 
we cry peccavi; but till then, we 
laugh at all eloquence, as it is called, 
out of “ numerous verse,” and ap- 
eal to one who never spoke abso- 
ute prose in his life, the God of Elo- 
quence, Music, and Poetry, the w 
shorn Apollo. , 
But we are forgetting Achilles in 
his Tent. How kind, how courteous, 
how affable, how princely, how he- 
roic! A Heathen that might almost 
be a model for a Christian! True, 
that he has not yet forgiven Aga- 
memnon—nor have you the old lady 
who offended you so grievously by 
omitting to invite your wife and 
daughters to her last week’s route. 
And you, along with Dr Jortin,:ac- 
cuse Achilles of being an “ unrelent- 
ing brute,” though you’ know,’ or 
ought to know, that he forgave Aga- 
memuon at last, from the very bot- 
tom of his distracted heart, and for- 
ot, too, all his injuries and all his 
insults, and lamented that even for 
Briseis’ sake, he had dashed on the 
ground his gold-studded ne the 
and consigned the tyrant’ and all his 


slaves to perdition, 
The Teént-scene ‘closes in’! style 
‘and ite Goniti- i 
Moe aad 


suitable to its openi 
nuanve—heroic. ° 
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eke th perhaps, but unoffend- 


ed,’take their ‘dignitied d re— 
Ackil xd ie ‘Ajax for’ his since- 
rity, and calling’ him “‘ ‘my noble 
Friend,” though the son of Telamon 
has just told his host that he is more 
relentless than all other men, none 
of Whom refuse to accept due com- 
pensation for a son or brother slain, 
or to suffer the murderer to live se- 
cure at home, on his pacifying their 
revenge by the payment of the price 
of blood. The deputation gone— 
Patroclus bids the attendant youths 
and women prepare a couch for 
Pheenix with fleeces, rich arras, and 
flax of subtlest woof—and there lies 
the hoary guest in expectation of the 
sacred dawn. 
“ Meantime Achilles in the interior tent 
With Diomeda, Phorbus’ daughter fair, 
Conveyed from Lesbos by himself, re- 
posed. 
Patroclus rested opposite, with whom 
Slept charming Iphis ; her, when he had 
won 
The lofty towers of Scyros, the Divine 
Achilles‘ took, and on his friend be- 
stow'd.” 


So true is it, as Ovid says, that, 
“ Ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes 
Emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros.” 


Achilles, we have seen, had learned 
faithfully the Fine Arts—Music and 
Poetry—and thence, though at fitting 
time and season his mind was fierce 
—never at fitting time and season 
were his manners other than most 
mild; and now, were they “ beauti- 
ful exceedingly,” even as the light of 
the moon, not yet down, but hanging 
as if half-way between heaven an 
sea, shining peacefully on both ar- 
mies, and all those Tents ; a world of 
Pyramids, as still as cones of snow, 
or, should we rather say, green as 
shielings where the woodsmen sleep. 
The Greeks, then, must try to take 
Troy without Achilles—and Aga- 
memnon grows before us up into the 
full stature of a true warrior-king. 
Ulysses, Diomed, and Ajax, all tower 
to a more heroic height—and glori- 
ous against them comes <xcguéasoros 
‘Exroeg, Machaon, the king’s physi- 
cian and surgeon, the Larrey of the 
Greek army, is himself wounded, 
and carried from the fight in Nestor’s 
chariot. Achilles, viewing, the battle 
from the, poop, of his. ship; sends 
Patreelus: to. enquire who has been 
smitten, suspecting that it is Macha- 
on—the highest honour ever paid to 
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a professor of the healing art. Nes- 
tor entertains him in his tent with an 
account of the incidents of the day, 
and a long recital of some former 
wars which he remembered, (for 
his memory is prodigious, and only 
equalled by his power of speech,) 
tending to put Patroclus upon per- 
suading Achilles to aid his country- 
men, or at least to permit him to do 
it clad in Achilles’s armour. After 
many alternations of defeat and vic- 
tory, the Trojans bear down all be- 
fore them, and are about to set fire 
to the fleet. At this crisis, Patroclus 
comes flying to Achilles, and point- 
ing to the ships, where the flames are 
already beginning to arise, and bold 
in friendship, passionately beseeches 
him, with many upbraidings, to avert 
the ruin. All arguments seem to be 
thrown away on the Inflexible and 
Unrelenting—and pouring the tum- 
bling torrent of his wrath upon Aga- 
memnon, he enjoys the deadly dis- 
comfiture, and seems determined to 
deliver them all up—king and peo- 
ple—to death. 

But suddenly, in the mid tempest 
of his fury, he sees a burst of fire at 
the fleet, and that it is kindled by the 
hand of Hector. The hour is come 
when he may keep the promise made 
to his pride, and yet yield to the 
prayers of Patroclus. “ Don, then, 
my glorious arms; and. since the 
Greeks are driven to the ships, lead 
forth my invincible Myrmidons. The 
Trojans no more beholding m 
dazzling helmet, bolder grown, all 
Ilium comes abroad. ut had it 
not been for Agamemnon, soon had 
they fled in panic, who now besiege 
us, and their corpses choked the 
streams. No longer, rescuing the 
Greeks from death, rages the spear 
in the hand of Diomed; I hear not, 
issuing forth from his accursed throat, 
the voice of Agamemnon; but ‘all 
around a shattered peal of savage 
Hector’s cries, — encouraging and 
insulting ;—Then go—go, my Patro- 
clus! Drive back the Trojans, and 
save the fleet from fire. But—mark 
well my words—for so shalt thou 
glorify me in the eyes of all the 


anai; stay thy slaughtering legions 
ere they reach the walls of Troy, 
* Lest some Immortal Power on ‘her bev ’ 
half | to stwangns Ms 
Descend, for much. the: archer of ‘the: 
skies $5ote 3 aati 5 
Loves Ilium !” 
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“ Oh! by all the powers of Heaven! 
would of all the Greeks, and of 
all the Trojans, not one might escape 
alive! That-we—lI and thou, Patro- 
clus—might alone raze Troy’s sacred 
bulwarks to the dust.” 

So ceased he—frowning—and up 

ts that impudent Frenchman Mons. 

e la Motte, to prate his imperti- 
nence about the absurdity of such a 
wish. Upon the supposition that Ju- 
piter h — it, Tbe oon had too 
much good sense,) if all the Trojans 
and Greeks were destroyed, and only 
Achilles and Patroclus left to con- 
= Troy, he asks what would be 

e victory without any enemies, 
and the triumph without any spec- 
tators ? Pope reprehends the Puppy 
well—answering that Homer intends 
to paint a man ina passion; that the 
wishes and schemes of such an one 
are seldom conformable to reason ; 
and that the manners are preserved 
the better, the less they are repre- 
sented to be so. We beg to add, 
that a victory without any enemies 
must be as gratifying as glorious to 
the heroes who have, with their own 
hands, slain their thousands and their 
tens of thousands—which feelin 
ustifies Achilles, in as far as he al: 
uded to the Trojans; and that he 
hated and abhorred all that fought 
under Agamemnon, because he hated 
and abhorred Aim as the gates of 
hell—which feeling accounts for the 
wish, in as far as it regards the 
Greeks. While, as to a triumph 
without spectators, though it might 
not rejoice the soul of a vain 
eater, it must have been ginger- 








(Dec. 


bread nuts and Glenlivet to a hero 
hungry and thirsty for revenge, and 
devouring and yey | it, along with 
his dearest friend, all by themselves, 
with not an eye to look at them, u 
to the knees and elbows in blood, 
and dimly visible to each other in 
smoke and dust. 

Pope refers us well to that curse 
in Shakspeare, “ where that admira- 
ble master of nature makes North- 
umberland, in the rage of his pas- 
sion, wish for an universal destruc- 
tion” —“ beyond the reaches of the 
soul” of Moshy Motte. 


“ Now let not Nature’s hand 
Keep the wild flood confined! Let order 
die, 
And let the world no longer be a stage 
To feed contention in a lingering act ; 
But let one spirit of the first-born Cain 
Reign in all bosoms, that each heart being 
set 
On bloody courses, the rude scene may 
end, 
And darkness be the burier of the dead !” 
Even while he speaks, another burst 
of fire! He smites his thigh, and cries, 
“Patroclus—noble charioteer—arise! 
arm, atm—this moment, arm !—I 
will call, myself, the band.” Patro- 
clus is in the arms and armour of 
Achilles, and, quick as the word of 
command, has Automedon yoked to 
his car Xanthus and Balius, pro- 
geny of Podarge the harpy, the im- 
mortal chargers that despise not to 
snort by the side of mortal Pedasus, 
once the pride of Aétion, ere Achilles 
slew that king, nor inferior in flight 
to the glorious get of the wind. But, 
lo! the Myrmidons ! 


NORTH. 
but they (the leaders of the Myrmidons) 


Like raw-fiesh-devouring wolves, in whose breasts is immeasurable strength, 
And who, having slain a large horned stag on the mountains, 
Tear and swallow it ; the jaws of all are empurpled with blood : 
And then in herds they troop—from a dark-watered fountain 
To lap up, with attenuated tongues, the dark-water 
Prom the surface—belching up the clotted blood ; but the courage 
Tf their breasts is untrembling, and distended are their stomachs : 
Like (such) did the leaders and chiefs of the Myrmidons 
‘Avound the brave servant (friend) of the swift-footed grandson of Alacus 
Rash vigorously on: and amid them stood the warlike Achilles, 
Wrging/on the charioteers (horse) and the shielded heroes. 
(ort CHAPMAN. 
fh ai as And now before his tents 
) Himself had seen his Myrmidons, in all habiliments 
/Of dreadful war. And when you sée, upou a mountain bred, 
A den of wolves, about whose heart unmeasured strengths are fed, 
New come from currie of 3 stag; their jaws all bleod-besmeared ; 
And when from some black water-fount they altogether herd ; 
There having plentifully lapt with thin and thrust-out tongues, 
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_ The top and. clearest of the spring, go belehing from their lungs 


! _ The clotter’d gore, lodk dreadfally, and entertaim no dread ; , 
Their bellies gaunt all taken up, with being se rawly fed ; 


Then say that such in strength and look were great Achilles’ 


ape order’d for the dreadful fight, and so with all these then 


heir princes and their chiefs did shew about their General’s Friend; 


POPE, 
Achilles speeds from tent to tent, and warms 
His hardy Myrmidons to blood and arms. 
All breathing death, around the chief they stand, 
A grim, terrific, formidable band: 
Grim as voracious wolves, that seek the springs, 
When scalding thirst their burning bowels wrings. 
When some tall stag, fresh-slaughter’d in the wood, 
Has drench’d their wide insatiate throats with blood, 
To the black fount they rush, a hideotis throng, 
With paunch distended, and with lolling tongue, 
Fire fills their eye, their black jaws belch the gore, 
And gerged with slaughter, still they thirst for more. 
Like furies rushed the Myrmidonian crew, 
Such their dread strength, and such their deathfal view. 
High in the midst the great Achilles stands, 
Directs their order, and the war commands, 
COWPER. 
As wolves that gorge 
Their prey yet panting, terrible in force, 
When on the mountains wild they have devour’d 
An antler’d stag new-slain, with bloody jaws 
Troop all at once to some clear fountain ; there 
To lap with slender tongues the brimming wave; 
No fear have they, but at their ease eject 
From full maws flatulent the clotted gore. 
Such seem’d the Myrmidon heroic chiefs 
Assembling fast around the valiant friend 
Of swift Eacides. Amid them stood 
Warlike Achilles, the well-shielded ranks 
Encouraging, and charioteers to war. 
SOTHEBY, 

Meanwhile Achilles, breathing slaughter, Went 
Hailing the Myrmidons, from tent to tent. 

As ravenous wolves that gorge their antler’d prey, 
Drain his hot gore, and rend his limbs away ; 
Then rushing down in troops, their jaws all blood, 
Lap with their tongues the surface of the flood ; 
And from their paunch, that labours with its load, 
Belch the black gore and undigested food ; 

Thus the fierce leaders of each gathering band 
Rush’d round Patroclus, at their chief's command ; 
In midst Pelides tower’d, their fury fired, 

And his own spirit in each heart inspired. 


Chapman is here almost as wolfish 
as Homer. “ A den of wolves” is 
savage. But savage as it is, not so 
savage as is “ raw-flesh-devouring 
wolves.” “ Currie of a stag’’ is ex- 
cellent—and reminds us of our es- 
teemed correspondent, the “ old In- 
dian.” It is needless to praise the 
other epithets, all in the s t 
style of Homer, Buffon, and Pid- 
cock. So ferociously ought always 
pe translated the ties of the 








It was not in Pope to be 
ly savage for such a simile. He 
spoils the simplicity of Homer at the 
very first, even before coming to the 
wolves. Homer says not-a syllable 
about the Myrmidons, except thet 
Achilles went about ordering them 
to arm—he lets loose upon us in & 


ow es the wolves a 
them, we see the 
midons. ereas P: bogine with 
a high loured of the 
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grim; terrific, formidable band,” ;,.After.,such; vigorous, versipus..as 


“ 
thi is insufferable—but he will 
ways be. doing—and seldom. Jets 
Hemer take his own way. “ The 
principal design,” he says, truly, in 
a note, “ is to represent the stern 
looks and fierce appearance of the 
midons, a gaunt and ghastly train 
of raw-boned, bloody-minded fel- 
lows.” Just so. Why, then, begin 
by telling us so, as Pope does; and 
not, as Homer does, by likening 
them, at once, to wolves? “ Grim 
as voracious wolves,” however, is 
good; but then, Pope had no busi- 
ness to introduce here the “ springs,” 
and their “ scalding thirst,” and 
“burning bowels.” These come in 
again, afterwards, in his version— 
at the proper time and place—and 
nothing so bad as needless repeti- 
tion. Who does not feel how tame 
the slaughtering of the stag becomes, 
by. the e of the wolves into 
fed for feeding? Homer says “ ha- 
ving slain, they tear and swallow 
it.” Pope says that “ fresh-slaugh- 
tered, it has drenched,” &c. li 
the difference in the world. “ Has 
drenched their wide insatiate throats 
with blood,” is a good line—but it 
does nat give the picture—of “ the 
jaws ofall are empurpled with blood;” 
“and with lolling tongue,” is poorand 
inadequate for “ lap up with their at- 
tenuated tongues”—“ fire fills their 
eye,” is not in Homer—and “ gorged 
with slaughter, still they thirst for 
more,” is the reverse of what Homer 
means—for he manifestly signifies 
that they were satisfied with their 
“ currie of astag,” their bellies being 
distended to their hearts’ content— 
or as old Hobbes translates the line 
—as well as if he had done it at the 
close of a Noctes—* With bellies full, 
and hearts encouraged.” Neverthe- 
less, Pope’s translation is neither to 
be coughed nor sneezed at—and were 
we not in the comparative mood, 
might even be pronounced excellent. 
owper is capital, and stands com- 
parison with Chapman. “ That gorge 
the prey yet panting,” is*better even 
than our prose. “ Mountains wild,” 
is a fine touch; “ with bloody jaws 
troop all at once,” cannot be surpass- 
ed; “ slender tongues” is just the 
word; and “ eject from full maws 
flatulent the clotted gore,” as the 
Shepherd would say, is “ fearsome.” 
The Myrmidons ! 


those: of Ghapman, and Cowper, we 
should haye laid two.to one-at least 
7 sania Sotheby. But, he, has, we 
think, beaten them both—by,a head, 
No—’tis a. dead heat, _If/in.any, par- 
ticular point his version, be .inferior 
to theirs—and in one it is so—(“ 
ler’d prey” for “large antler’d stag”) 
that fault is fully compensated. by 
the greater ease of his diction, and 
versification, which, without any. ef- 
fort, move powerfully along—from 
first to last—while the passage, in his 
hands, ends finely, as it began, with 
Achilles. 

There is not another such savage 
simile as this in all Homer. Whether 
is he or Thomson wildest on wolves ? 
Ask Wombwell. 


« By wintry famine roused, from all the 
tract 
Of horrid mountains, where the shining 
Alps, ; 
And snowy Appenine, and Pyrenees, ” 
Branch out stupendous into distant dands; 
Cruel as death and hungry as the-grave; 
Burning for blood, bony, and gaunt, and 
grim, bf 
Assembling wolves in raging troops de- 
scend ; 
And, pouring o’er the country, bear.along 
Keen as the north-wind sweeps the glossy 


snow. . fh 

All is their prize. ‘They fasten on the 
steed, 

Press him to earth, and pierce his mighty 
heart. 


Nor can the ball his awful front defend, 

Or shake the murderous savages away. 

Rapacious at the mother’s throat they 
fly, 

And tear the screaming infant from her 
breast,” &e. 


Both bards are great. But Thom- 
son expatiates more in his descrip- 
tion—as was right—for he was at 
liberty to revel with the “ raging 
troops,” where’er they roamed, from 
repast to repast, insatiate with brutal 
or with human food. Homer seized 
on them as a simile; but his imagi- 
nation was unwilling to let go its 
grasp—and holds fast the growling 
eee as if he had ‘momentarily 
orgotten what they imaged. But he 
had not forgotten it. "The Myrmi- 
dons underwent transformation into 
wolves, and the wolves into Myrmi- 
dons... No. man of senge strives to 
see in a simile entire Tl endien—am in 


a portrait, There are the wolves at 
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their’ ‘fiercest and their fellest—and 
ther? tbé''at theirs” the” Saag 
The’ wolves, ‘raw-flesh-gobblers ‘all, 
éséen teating and’ swallowing a 
largé antler’d ‘stag’ on the mountains 
then’ with jaws ‘all empurpled in 
blood; trooping in herds to the foun- 
tain—then lapping up the water with 
their ‘thin tongues—then belching 
clotted blood ; and then, their bellies 
being full to distention, untrembling 
courage is at their hearts. But you 
surely do not expect such behaviour 
in the Myrmidons. Homer was feast- 
ing his poetic eyes on the feasting 
wolves of the mountain forest—on 
an image of rural active life. And 
whata delightful glimpse of the coun- 
try! At the touch of his necromantic 
wand, the monsters are all at once 
changed into Myrmidons—who are 
monsters too—but not quite so hairy 
—nor with such long tails—nor are 
their jaws so bloody—as yet—though 
having had their rations—their bellies 
aredistended—and untrembling cou- 
rage is at their hearts. Don’t ye hear 
them howling? “An Achilles! An 
Achilles!” for that is their slogan, 
arid it-sounds terrible even in the 
ears of Hector. 

‘Pray, who were those Myrmido- 
nian chiefs, whom Homer thus liken- 
ed to wolves? Better born and bet- 
ter bred than most of our readers, 
though we are eschewed by the ra- 
dicals. Achilles was, of course, the 
colonel of his own regiment—and 


Sotheby’ s Homer. 





under him were. five ‘captairis—Me- 
nestheus, son of Polydora, daughter 
of Peleus, by the ever-flowing 5 er= 
chius, that rampant river-go bi 3 
dorus, whom Polymela, graceful in 
the dance, daughter of Phylus, bore 
by stealth (he was called the Bastard) 
to the Argicide who had wooed the 
nymph “ while worshipping the 
golden-shafted Queen Diana, in full 
choir, with song and dance ;” ascend- 
ing with her to an upper-room—all- 
bounteous Mercury clandestine there 
“ embraced her who a noble son pro- 
duced”—Pisander, offs ring of Mai- 
malus, who. far excelled in spear- 
fight every Myrmidon save Patroclus 
—* the hoary Pheenix, of equestrian 
fame, the fourth band led to battle,” 

a grey old growler,) and who the 

fth but Laerceus’ offspring, bold Al- 
cimedon, whom you may remember 
in the Tent waiting on Achilles, when 
the Royal Commission entered, alon 
with Lord Automedon, the celebrate 
charioteer. These were the wolves. 
Such liberties does poetry take with 
the human face ont form divine— 
changing bipeds into quadupeds“ for 
the nonce,” as our fat friend would 
say—and sometimes not even leaving 
the brave and beautiful the “ like- 
ness 0’ a dowg.” 

Let our living poets look here— 
and the best of them all dare to say 
that he could equal—much more ex- 
cel—this. We quote from the in- 
comparable Cowper. 


‘‘ So them he roused, and they, their leader’s voice 
Hearing elate, to closest order drew. 
As when an architect some palace wall 
With shapely stones erects, cementing close 
A barrier against all the winds of Heav’n, 
So wedged the helmets and boss’d bucklers stood : 
Shield, helmet, man, press’d helmet, man, and shield, 
And ev’ry bright-arm'd warrior’s bushy crest 
Its fellow swept, so dense was their array. 
In front of all, two chiefs their station took, 
Patroclus and Automedon: one mind 
he In both prevail’d, to combat in the yan 
BO Of all the Myrmidons. Achilles, then, 
Yar Retiring to his tent, displaced the lid 
That closed a curious chest by Thetis placed 
On board his bark, and fill’d with tunics, cloaks, 
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»,5~ And fleecy arras; it contain’d beside : 4 
A cup embellish’d with laborious art, 8 cov 
From which no prince libation ever pour’d, f 
, -Himeelf except, and he to Jove alone. 5 
"That cup producing from the chest, he first 
sulphur fumed it, rinsed it next with lymph : bi . 
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(His hands clean laved) he charged it high with wine. 
And now, advancing to his middle court, 
He pour’d libation, and with eyes to Heav’n 
Uplifted pray’d, of Jove not unobserved : 

 Pelasgian, Dodonwan Jove supreme, 
Dwelling remote, who on Dodona’s heights 

a: ‘st sov’reign, compass’d by thy seers 

The Salli, -by their vow constrain’d 
To unwash’d and slnmbers on the ground ! 
I naar be my former pray’r perform’d, 

Myself exalted, and the Greeks abased, 

Now also this request vouchsafe me, Jove! 
Here, in my fleet, I shall myself abide, 

But lo! with all these Myrmidons I send 
My friend to battle. Thunder-rolling Jove, 
Send glory with him, make his courage firm ! 
That even Hector may himself be taught, 

If my companion have a valiant heart 

When he goes forth alone, or only then 

The noble frenzy feel that Mars inspires, 
When I rush also to the glorious field. 

But soon as from the ships he shall have driv'n 
The battle, grant him with his arms complete, 
None lost, himeelf.unhurt, and all my band 
Of dauntless warriors with him, safe return ! 

** Such pray’r Achilles offer’d, and his suit 
Jove hearing, part confirm’d, and part refused ; 
To chase the dreadful battle from the fleet 
He gave him, but vouchsafed him no return. 
Pray’r and libation thus perform’d to Jove 
The Sire of all, Achilles to his tent 
Return’d, replaced the goblet in his chest, 

And anxious still that conflict to behold 
Between the hosts, stood forth before his tent. 

** Then rush’d the bands, by brave Patroclus led, 
Full on the Trojan host, As wasps forsake 
Their home by the way-side, provok’d by boys 
Disturbing inconsid’rate their abode, 

Not without nuisance sore to all who pass, 

For if, thenceforth, some trav’ller unaware 
Annoy them, issuing one and all they swarm 
Around him fearless in their broods’ defence, 
With courage fierce as theirs forth rush’d a flood 
Of Myrmidons all shouting to the skies, 

Whom with loud voice Patroclus thus harangued : 

“*O Myrmidons, attendants in the field 
On Peleus’ son, now be ye men, my friends! 
Call now to mind the fury of your might ; 

That even from the courage of his train 

The chief most excellent in all the camp 
May glory reap, and that the king of men 
Himself may learn his fault, when he denied 
All honour to the prime of all his host. 

** So saying he fired their hearts, and on the van 
Of Troy at once they fell ; loud shouted all 
The joyful Grecians, and "the navy rang. 

Soon as the Trojans then that sight beheld, 

The brave Patroclus and his charioteer 

Arm’d dazzling bright, fear seized on ev'ry mind, 
And ev'ry phalanx quak’d, believing sure, 


That, wrath renounced, and terms of friendship chos'n, 


Achilles’ self was there; then ev'ry eye 
Look’d round for refuge from inmpending fate,” 











But the bright Cheat is discovered: © 0 ok vay wit 
“ Achilles’ plame. is. stain’d with dust and, gore,» |... 4 
That plume which never stoop’d to earth before; .- 
Long used untouch’d in fighting fields to shine, 
And shade the temples of the man divine, 
Jove dooms it now on Hector’s helm to nod, 
Not long—for fate pursues him, and the god.” 


And from the tumult of the dis- I tremble lest the i my fears ful- 
astrous battle, Antilochus flies to fill of the evil foretold by my mother 
Achilles, who, seeing his approach, —that during my lifetime by Trojan 
instantly divines the dreadful truth, hands is doomed to fall the bravest 
and, ere the messenger has opened of the Myrmidons, and view the sun 
his lips, exclaims, “ Ah! woe isme! nomore!” Antilochus says— 


HOMER. 
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NORTH. 
Woe is me! Oh son of the war-loving Peleus—verily, most mournful 
Tidings shalt thou hear, (tidings) which ought not to have been. 
Patroclus lies (dead), for his naked corse they fight: 
Hector with the waving-plumed-helmet has his arms, 
CHAPMANe 
My lord, that must be heard, 
Which would to heaven I might not tell! Menseties’ son lies dead, 
And for his naked corse (his arms already forfeited 
And worn by Hector) the debate is now most vehement. 
POPE. 
Sad tidings, son of Peleus! thou must hear ; 
And wretched I, th’ unwilling messenger ! 
Dead is Patroclus! For his corse they fight ; 
His naked corse ; his arms are Hector’s right. 
COWPER. 
O brave Achilles! charged with heaviest news 
Of one who well deserved a gentler fate, 
I seek thee. Menztiades is dead. 
Between the warring hosts his body lies 
In fierce dispute, and Hector hath his arms. 
SOTHEBY. 
O son of Peleus! thou must hear the word, 
Such as I would had been by thee unheard, 
Patroclus dies; war flames his body o’er, 
While Hector glories in the arms he wore. 





We have quoted these few Greek 
lines and the translations, that you 
might judge of the comparative skill 
of the Four (or Five), in ——— 
into English what has been pointe 
out by Quinctilian, and many other 
critics, as an instance of the perfec- 
tion of energetic brevity.* Chapman 
has somewhat altered the order of 
the words, and has erred thereby, as 
that of Homer is perfect. But the 
two first lines are all they ought to 
be—reverential, but mortal y plain— 


most sorrowfully uttering sorrow. Far 
from bad are the others, and nothing 
is omitted ; but they sound quaint, at 
least to our ears now, and should have 
ended with the word—Hector. Pope 
is very very good. Perhaps “ right” 
is hardly the word there—“ has” or 
* wears” is better; but rhyme is ne- 
cessity with law, so we are satisfied. 
There is much tenderness in Cow- 
per; but “ brave” is here a poor 
epithet; “ of one who well deserved 
a gentler fate,” is pathetic, but not 


le 





* See Mr H. N. Coleridge's excellent Introduction to. the Study of the Greek Clas- 
sical Poets. Why has not this successful volume been followed by another? 
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ee oe do ieioal - is the 
kod ine e O and “ na- 
ked”’ is out, which it should not 
have been; but “ Menstiades is 
dead,” and “ Hector wears his arms,” 
are just the very thing ; and there- 
fore we love the version. Sotheby, 


Wwe are sorry to say it, fails. The 
second line is feeble and flat—nor do 
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er ie bed he the fest “ Pa- 
troclus dies" 

ead—dead. °* A 
oven is“ toorbedy™ and the fi 
tine, though well’ ehough as a line 
taken per se, ‘is not like the simple’ 
line and rueful, that ‘leaves the _ 
of Antilochus. 

But let us look on Achilles. 


oF 


“0°. Wom by his own, or by Patroclus’ arms,) 





NORTH. 
Thus he said: but him (Achilles) a dark cloud of grief enveloped. 
And with both his hands lifting up dust and ashes, 
He poured them on his head, and his comely countenance defiled ; 
On his celestial tunic the black ashes every where alighted. 
Large himself, and much-room-occupying, in the dust extended 
He lay; and with his own hands he plucked out and marred his locks. 
But the maid-servants whom Achilles by plunder had obtained, and Patroclus, 
Heart-saddened, lifted up their voices and wept, and from the doors 
Out-they-rushed around the warlike Achilles; and with their hands they all 
Smote their breasts ; relaxed were the limbs of each : 
On the other side mourned Antilochus, pouring out tears,— 
Grasping the hands of Achilles; his noble heart groaned : 
For he (Antilochus) feared lest he (Achilles) should cut his (Achilles’) throat with 
the sword.* 
Horribly he howled; (him) heard his venerable mother 
Sitting in the depths of the sea, beside her aged father, 
And immediately wept aloud. —— 
CHAPMAN. 
This said, Grief darken'd all his powers. With both his hands he rent 
The black mould from the forced earth, and pour'd it on his head ; 
Smear’d all his lovely face, his weeds (divinely fashioned ) 
All filde and mangled; and himselfe he threw upon the shore, 
Lay as laid out for funerall, then tumbled round, and tore 
His gracious curls. His ecstacie he did so farre extend, 
That all the ladies wonne by him, and his now slaughter’d friend, 
(Afflicted strangely for his flight) came shrieking from the tents, 
And fell about him; beate their breasts, their tender lineaments 
Dissolved with sorrow. And with them wept Nestor’s warlike sonne, 
Fell by him, holding his fair hands, in feare he would haye done 
His person violence; his heart extremely (streightened) burn’d, 
Beate, swell’d, and sigh’d, as it would burst; so terribly he mourn’d, 
That Thetis, sitting in the deepes of her old father’s seas, 
Heard and lamented. To her plaints the bright Nereides 
Flockt all. 
POPE. 
A sudden horror shot through all the chief, 
And wrapp’d his senses in the cloud of grief ; 
Cast on the ground, with furious hands he spread 
The scorching ashes o’er his graceful head ; 
His purple garments, and his golden hairs, 
Those he deforms with dust, aud these he tears ; 
On the hard soil his groaning breast he threw, 
And roll’d and grovell’d, as to th’ earth he grew. 
The virgin captives with disorder’d charms, 


Rush’d from the tents with cries; and, gathering round, /)° 
Beat their white breasts, and fainted on the ground ; po : 
While Nestor’s son sustains a manlier 


Ah@ mourns the warrior with a warrior’s heart ; 
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‘Then clouds 'of sorrow fell on Peleus’ son, 


' Continually from his heart, through fear 
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Rota shewedlitaied blown. feursrce ode to eee 
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on lond cries, and answer'd groan for A ate hee? an 
The circling Nereids with their mistress weep, Pryecss | a 
And all the sea-green sisters of the deep. : é “a: 


COWFER. 
19.39 
And, grasping with both hands the ashes, down 
He pour’d them on his head, his graceful brows 
Dishonouring, and thick the sooty shower 
Descending, settled on his fragrant vest. 

Then, stretch’d in ashes, at the vast extent 

Of his whole length he lay, disordering wild 
With his own hands, and rending off his hair. 
The maidens, captured by himself in war 

And by Patroelus, shrieking from the tent 

Ran forth, and hemm’d the glorious chief around. 
All smote their bosoms, and all, fainting, fell. 

On the other side, Antilochus, dissolved 

In tears, held fast Achilles’ hands, and groan’d 


Lest Peleus’ son should perish self-destroy’d. 
With dreadful cries he rent the air, whose voice ° 
Within the gulfs of ocean, where she sat 

Beside her ancient sire, his mother heard, 

And, hearing, shriek’d ; around her, at the voice, 


‘Assembled ail the Nereids of the deep. 
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SOTHEBY. 

Grief at the word, and horror's gloomiest cloud, 
Cast o’er Pelides their o’ershadowing shroud. 

He grasp’d the ashes scatter’d on the strand, 

And on his forehead shower'd with either hand, 
Gtim’d his fair face; and o’er his raiment flang 

The soil that on its splendour darkly hang, 

His large limbs, prone in dust, at large outspread, 
And pluck’d the hair from his dishonour’d head ; 
While all the maidens whom his arm had won, 

Or gain’d in battle with Menetius’ son, 

Left the still shelter of their peaceful tent, 

And round Pelides mingled their lament, 

Raised their clasp’d hands, and beat their breasts of snow, 
And swooning, sunk on earth, o’ercome with woe ; 
While o’er him Nestor’s son in horror stood, 

And grasp’d his arm, half raised to shed his blood. 
Deep groan’d the desperate man, *twas death to hear 
Groans that in ocean pierced the seaenymph’s ear, 
His mother’s ear, where, deep beneath the tide, 
Dwelt the sea-goddess by her father’s side. — 

She heard, she shriek’d, while gathering swift around, 
Came every Nereid from her cave profound. 
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bright through a storm, and some- 
times with a lowering light of blood. 

Chapman feels the passion of the 
picture throughout, intus et in cute, 
and his copy may well content all 
amateurs who cannot see the original. 
Yet it is somewhat overcharged ; and, 
worst of all, it presents not to our 

ht the size of Achilles—“ large 

mself,and much-room-occupying,” 
as you behold him in our Greek-imi- 
tating English. This is an omission 
almost as fatal as would be that of 
“Jay floating many a rood,” from 
Milton’s picture of Satan. “ Lay as 
laid out for funeral,” is a strong line, 
and presents a deadly image. But 
itis not Homer. Homer shews us 
Achilles, it is true, lying extended ; 
but not still—or, if still, only for a 
moment—and ere such a thought 
could cross us as that he was “ laid 
out for funeral,” “with his own 
hands he plucked out and marred his 
locks.” These are two great crimes 
—of commission and omission — 
ay, capital crimes, for which we now 
order Chapman for execution. No— 
we respite him till next Wednesday 
—s pleasure—the royal cle- 
mency is extended to him—a free 
— walks out of prison, on 
is bold broad brows the unwithered 
laurel ! Yet why, old Chapman, did 
you change, “lest he should cut his 
throat with his sword,” for, “in fear 
he would have done his person vio- 
lence?” And why, seeing that Homer 
had already shewn us Achilles in 
agony, should you have added, that 
“his heart, extremely straitened, 
burned, beat, swelled, and sighed as 
it would burst?” That is not only 
ing coals to Newcastle—but 
worse—telling us that there are fiery 
furnaces in the Carron iron-works, 
It is not even for thee—to try to out- 
Homer Homer. 

Pope, of course, commences oper- 
ations with a paraphrase—but let it 
pass unpunished as unpraised. “Cast 
on the ground,” in line third, applies 
either to Achilles, or to the ashes. 
If to Achilles,.it is false, for he was 
not yet cast on the ground—he stoop- 
ed, Ame does not say so—but we 
see him,) “with both his hands lift- 
ing up dust and ashes.” If it appl 
to the ashes, then it is foolish as we 
as false~for the ashes were lying 
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the moon is still the moon, though 
sometimes seen sailing clear and 
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there of themselves, nobody being 
suffered to cast ashes near the tent 
of Achilles. Neither were the ashes 
“scorching,” take our word for it ; 
Homer would not have let the hero 
set his hair on fire. “ Those he 
deforms with dust, and these he 
tears,” is an antithetical way of 
writing, to which it is well known 
Homer had a mortal aversion. “On 
the hard soil his groaning breast 
he threw,” is entirely bad. It is, 
we believe, a repetition ; neither 
Homer nor Achilles were think- 
ing of the hardness of the soil; and 
“ breast” is a poor pars pro toto in- 
deed, as all men will allow, for 
“ Jarge himself, and much-room- 
occupying, in the dust extended he 
lay.” “ He rolled and grovelled”’ is 
perhaps mean, and certainly gratui- 
tous, and “as to the earth he grew” 
makes it likewise ludicrous ; for nei- 
ther man nor tree can hope to grow 
to the earth by rolling and grovel- 
ling—for proof of which arboricul- 
tural remark, see Sir Henry Steu- 
art, passim. “ The virgin captives 
with disorder’d charms,” is a line 
liable to two radical objections, 
They had ceased to be virgins—and 
their charms had not begun to be 
disorder’d. That their breasts were 
“ white,” is not to be doubted, and 
therefore Homer does not say so— 
leaving the enunciation of that dis- 
covery to Pope. 


“* While Nestor’s son sustained a manlier 
part, 

And mourned the warrior with a war- 
rior’s heart,” 


is a pretty compliment to Anti- 
lochus, but it is paid him by Pope, 
and not by Homer, who merely says 
he “ poured out tears,” “ that his 
noble heart groaned,” and “that he 
grasped the hands of Achilles.” 
“ Prevents the meditated blow” is 
not good, because not perfectly 
clear—but it may pass perhaps after 
Chapman’s “ have done his person 
violence.” Homer does not say that 
Achilles oft attempted to kill him- 
self; nay, he does not say that he 
did so even once; but simply that 
Antilochus feared he might, seeing 
that agony. “ Heard his loud cries” 
is not absolutely bad in itself—but 
it is a poor expression in place of 
“horribly howled.” Thetis did not, 
as Pope says, “answer groan for 
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groan.” The duet would have been 
sung out of all tune; “ she imme- 
diately wept aloud.” Thetis had a 
“crystal throne;” but Homer does 
not mention it on this occasion— 
having probably forgotten it. Still, 
tis a good passage, though a bad 
translation. 

No such criticisms fall to be made 
on Cowper’s version. From all such 
faults it is free—nor has it any other 
that we can discern—it being as usual 
Homeric. “ Lest Peleus’ son should 
perish self-destroyed,” gives the 
sense without the shocking sound— 
and perhaps it is better to our ears, 
so often horrified by coroners’ in- 
quests. Let us say, then, that the 
translation is perfect. 

Sotheby cannot be allowed to es- 
cape scot-free, but must with Pope 
share punishment. 


* Grief at the word, and horror’s gloomiest 
cloud, 

Cast o’er Pelides their o’ershadowing 
shroud,” 


are not two good lines. “At the 
word,” is a frequent offence of his— 
And why “ grief and horror,’ when 
Homer has but one? How far bet- 
ter Cowper’s, “ The clouds of sorrow 
fell on Peleus’ son!” They envelope 
him in a moment. No sooner done 
than said—no sooner said than done. 
But rhyme has nothing durius in it- 
self than that it makes people drawl. 
“ The soil that on its splendour dark- 
ly hung” is picturesque, but some- 
what too elaborate. Perhaps we say 
so from a sense of the excellence of all 
this part of the version, which is in- 
dont nearly perfect. “‘ Whom his arm 
had won, or gained in battle,” seems 
to express a distinction without a 
difference, and is cumbrous. “ Left 
the still shelter of their peaceful 
tent,’ is a beautiful line, and intro- 
duced purposely we presume—but 
needlessly we —for sake of con- 
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trast. There is nothing like it in, the 
original. Neither is “ raised, their 
clasped hands” there, though good ; 
and as we blamed Pope for falling us 
their breasts were “ white,” so, must 
we Sotheby for saying, they were 
“of snow.” “O’er him Nestor’s son 
in horror stood,” is not quite right— 
for Achilles was lying on the ground, 
and if the posture of Antilochus. was 
to be mentioned at all, (Sener does 
not mention it) it should have been 
“stooped.” Nor is that a hypercri- 
ticism; for ina picture addressed to 
the eye—the mind’s eye—every word 
should be apt and unexchangeable. 
¢ Half-raised. to shed his blood,” is 
not in Homer—but it is vivid—so let 
it stand. “Deep groan’d the despe- 
rate man, ’twas death to hear groans,” 
&c., is not sufficiently strong for, the 
original, but it is stronger, with its ad- 
juncts, than Pope’s. “ Sea-nymph,” 
and “ sea-goddess,” is an unpleasant 
repetition. “She heard—she shriek- 
ed,” is short, and strong, and good ; 
and the passage closes with a fine 
hurrying picture. On the whole, 
Sotheby is here superior far to Pope 
—but he is inferior, think we, to 
Cowper. 

Bewailing for a while to the Ne- 
reids the woes of her “ noble son 
magnanimous,” the chief of heroes, 
whom she had seen shoot under 
her maternal care like a prosperous 
plant, “ Thetis leaves her cave, with 
all her weeping nymphs attendant, 
where’er they pass the parting bil- 
lows ng wide a way,” and, arri- 
ved at Troy, climbs the beach, where, 
by his numerous barks encompassed, 
groaning lay Achilles. “ Why weeps 
my son?” and thus—(be gracious 
to the prose of Christopher! )—after 
much mutual. suffering—d 
which Thetis, with streaming eyes, 
hath said to him, “ Swift comes thy 
destiny, as thou hast said; for after 
Hector’s death thine next ensues”— 


NORTH. 
Her the swift-footed Achilles, greatly indignant, addressed : 
Let me die forthwith, since it was not to be—that I, my friend 
While being slain, should assist ; he indeed far far from his father-land’' 
Hath been cut off; me had he need of to be a hatm-averter. iid 
But now, since never shall I return to-my beloved father-land, 1Sy sam 
Nor have I been a safeguard to Patroclus, nor to friends 


Besides—who in numbers have been subdued by the valiant Hector ++ 
Here sit I by the ships—a useless lump of sod, on the earth; 5 


Fi 


‘Such as none other of the brass-clad Greeks 
Tn war am I; others there are better in council. 
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Oh, perish discord from among gods, and:from among Men, 10> «1>¥ 
And anger, which hath impelled even the very wise to act madly ; 
And which sweeter far than honey dropping down 
Goes-on-gathering in the breasts of men like smoke ; 

Thus angry’ now hath the king of men, Agamemnon, made me, 
But pass we over these things as done before, vexed thouga we be, 
Our wrath in our breast keeping down by necessity. 

But now I go,—of that beloved person that I may find out the destroyer 
—Hector ;—death will I then receive whenever indeed 

Jupiter shall wild to accomplish it, and the other immortal gods ; 
For not even did the might of Hercules aveid death, 

Dearest though he was to Jupiter, the Saturnian king, 

But him subdued Fate and Juno’s stern resentment. 


I, too, if a like fate is ordained for me, 


Shall lie—when I shall have died; but now bright renown let me gain, 

And some one of the deep-bosomed Trojan and Dardan dames, 

With both her hands from her tender cheeks 

The tears wiping away, will I compel to groan often ; 

Let them feel that long have I been absent from the fight. 

Though loving me, hinder me not from the fight; persuade me thou canst not, 


What says Thetis now? “ Well 
hast thou said, my son! No blame 
it is to save our suffering friends 
from threatened death. But thy 
magnificent and dazzling arms are 
now in Trojan hands—the hands of 
Hector—exulting, but doomed to 
exult not long in such habiliments. 
His death is nigh. But with yon hosts 
contending mix not thou—till here 
—_ thou seest thy mother—for 
with the rising sun I will return, 
and bring thee all-glorious arms, 


Fire.’ And having so said; she 
soared to Olympus. 

Then Iris, sent by Juno, flung her- 
self from heaven to earth, and bade 
him sally, all unarmed as he was, 
to the rescue of the body whose 
head the Trojans were threatenin 
to cut off, that they — impale it 
on one of the towers of ‘Troy. \ “ Is- 
suing to the margin of ‘the fosse, 
shew thyself only—and, panic-seized, 
eae Trojan army will fly the 

eld!” 


forged by Vulcan’s self, the King of 


NORTH. 
The swift-footed Iris having thus spoken, departed : 
But Achilles beloved of Jove up-started: Minerva 
Around his mighty shoulders threw her fringed «gis, 
And the most august of goddesses crowned his head with a cloud 
Of gold, and from it she kindled a flame all-refulgent : 
As when smoke arising from a city into the air ascends 
At a distance from an island, around which enemies are fighting, 
And who, during the whole of the day, are engaged in the tug of gtim war, 
(Making sallies) from their own city: but along with going down of the sun 
Beacon lights flare frequent, and aloft the gleam 
Up-rises, that their neighbours may observe it, 
If so be that they may come in ships to ward off the war : 
In like manner from Achilles’ head the beaming light reached the firmament. 
For having advanced to the fosse beyond the wall he stood: nor with the Greeks 
Mingled he: for the prudent counsel of his mother he regarded. 
There standing he shouted: and apart Pallas Minerva 
Shouted : and among the Trojans immense confusion caused. 
Shrill and clear as is the sound, when the trumpet clangs 
On account of the life-destroying enemy encompassing a city : 
So shrill and clear at that time was the voice of the grandson of acts. 
And they, when they heard the brazen shout of AZacides, 
Were all stirred up in courage: but the beautiful-maned horses 
Wheeled round the chariots,—for they divined the (coming) calamity in their hearts, 
Astounded were the charioteers, when they saw the unwearied flamé 
Over the head of the magnanimous son of Péleus horribly” 
Gleaming,—which the b]ue- rva had kindled, ” 


eyed Min 
Thrice on the trench loudly ihoutedt ie godlike’ Achilles? °° 
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And thrice were confounded the Trojans and the illustrious allies. 
There then perished'twelve most warlike men 
Amid their own chariots and speats: but the Greeks 
Having eagerly dragged Patroclus beyond the reach of weapons, « ., 
Deposited him on @ couch : and his loved companions surrounded him: 
Lamenting : then the swift-footed Achilles followed, 
Shedding scalding tears, when he looked upon his trusty friend 
Lying onthe bier—mangled by the sharp brass : 
(Him) whom he had sent with horses and chariots 
To war—and never again welcomed back returning. 
CHAPMAN. 
She woo’d, and he was won, 
And straite Minerva honour’d him ; who Jove’s shield clapt upon 
His mightie shoulders ; and his head, girt with a cloud of gold, 
That cast beams round about his brows. And as when arms enfold 
A citie in an ile; from thence, a fume at first appears, 
( Being in the day,) but when the even her cloudie forehead rears, 
Thicke show the fires, and up they cast their splendor, that men nie, 
Seing their distresse, perhaps may set ships out to their supply : 
So'(to shew such aid) from his head, a light rose, scaling heaven. 
And forth the wall he stept and stood; nor brake the precept given 
By his great mother (mixt in fight) but sent abroad his voice, 
Which Pallas farre off ecchoed ; who did betwixt them hoise 
Shrill tamult to a toplesse height. And as a voice is heard 
With emulous affection, when any towne is spher’d 
With seige of such a foe, as kills men’s minds; and for the town 
Makes sound his trumpet: so the voice, from Thetis’ issue throwne, 
» Won emulously th’ eares of all. His brazen voice once heard, 
The minds of all were startl’d so, they yielded; and so fear’d 
; ' The faire-maned horses, that they flew backe, and their chariots turn’d, 
Presaging in their augurous hearts, the labours that they mourn’d 
A little after; and their guides, a repercussive dread 
Tooke. from the horrid radiance of his refulgent head, 
Which Pallas set on fire with grace. Thrice great Achilles spake, 
And thrice (in heate of all the charge) the Trojans started backe. 
Twelve men, of greatest strength in Troy, left with their lives exhal'’d 
Their chariots and their darts to death, with his three summons cal’d ; 
And then the Grecians spritefully draw from the darts the corse, 
And hearst it, bearing it to fleete,—his friends, with all remorse, 
Marching about it. His great friend, dissolving then in tears, 
To see his truly-loved return’d, so horst upon a herse, 
Whom with such horse and chariot he set out safe and whole ; 
Now wounded with unpittying steele, now sent without a soule, 
Never again to be restor’d, never received but so; 
He follow’d, mourning bitterly. 
POPE. 
She spoke and pass’d in air. The hero rose, 
Her egis Pallas o’er his shoulders throws; 
Around his brows a golden cloud she spread, 
A stream of glory flamed above his head. 
As when from some beleaguer’d town arise 
The smokes, high-curling to the shaded skies, 
(Seen from some island o’er the main afar, 
When men distress’d hang out the sign of war.) 
Soon as the sun in ocean hides his rays, 
Thick on the hills the flaming beacons blaze ; 
With:long-projected beams the seas are bright, 
‘And heaven's high areh reflects the ruddy light ; 
So from Achilles’ head the splendours rise, 
otieod 1 da eferting blaze on blaze against the skies. 
~ Forth fmarch’d the chief, and, distant from the crowd, 
igh on the rampart raised his voice aloud. 
With her own shout Minerva swells,the sound, © 













Troy starts astonish’d, and. the shores rebound. : Se aa 
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As the loud trumpet’s brazen mouth from far, 

With shrilling clangour sounds th’ alarm of war, 

Struck from the walls, the echoes float on high, 

And the round bulwarks and thick towers reply ; 

So high his brazen voice the hero rear’d, 

Hosts drop their arms, and trembled as they heard : 

And back the chariots roll, and coursers bound, 

And steeds and men lie mingled on the ground. 

Aghast they see the living lightnings play, 

And turn their eyeballs from the flashing ray. 

Thrice from the trench his dreadful voice he raised, 

And thrice they fled, confounded and amazed. 

Twelve in the tumult wedged, untimely rush’d 

On their own spears, by their own chariots crush’d ; 

While, shielded from their darts, the Greeks obtain 

The long-contended carcass of the slain, 

A lofty bier the breathless warrior bears, 

Around his sad companions melt in tears ; 

But chief Achilles, bending down his head, 

Pours unavailing sorrows o’er the dead, 

Whom late triumphant with his steeds and car, 

He sent refulgent to the field of war; 

(Unhappy change !) now senseless, pale, he found, 

Stretch’d forth, and gash’d with many a gaping wound. 
COWPER. 

So saying, the rapid Iris disappear’d, 

Then rose at once Achilles dear to Jove, 

Athwart whose shoulders broad Minerva cast 

Her egis fringed terrific, and his brows 

Encircled with a golden cloud, that shot 

Fires insupportable to sight abroad. 

As When some island, situate afar 

On the wide waves, invested all the day 

By cruel foes from their own city pour’d, 

Upsends a smoke to Heaven, and torches shews 

On all her turrets at the close of eve, 

Which flash against the clouds, kindled in hope 

Of aid from neighbour maritime allies, 

So from Achilles’ head light flash’d to Heav’n. 

Without the rampart and beside the fosse 

He stood, but mix’d not with Achaia’s host, 

Obedient to his mother’s wise command. 

He stood and shouted ; Palias also rais’d 

A dreadful shout, and tumult infinite 

Excited throughout all the host of Troy. 

As when fierce foes approach the city walls, 

Shrill sounds the trumpet to alarm the town, 

Such in that moment, and so shrill was heard 

Thy voice, Zacides! and tumult-toss’d 

Was every bosom at the brazen tone. 

With swift recoil the long-maned coursers thrust 

The chariots back, all boding woe at hand ; 

And ev'ry charioteer astonish’d saw 

Fires, that fail’d not, illumining the brows 

Of Peleus’ son, by Pallas kindled there. 

Thrice o’er the trench Achilles sent his voice 

Sonorous, and confusion at the sound 

Thrice seiz’d the Trojans, and their fam’d allies. 

Twelve, in that moment, of their nobles died 

By their own spears and chariots, and with joy 

The Grecians from beneath a hill of darts 

Dragging Patroclus, placed him on his bier. 

Around him throng’d his fellow-warriors bold, 

All weeping; after whom Achilles went 
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Fast-weeping also at the doleful sight 

Of his true friend on his funereal bed 

Extended, gash’d with many a mortal wound, 

Whom he had sent into the fight with steeds 

And chariot, but received him thence no more, 
SOTHEBY. 

Then, as she waved her wing, and past above, 

Up rose Pelides, the beloved of Jove. 

Swift on his breadth of shoulders Pallas spread 

The egis fringed with death’s o’ershadowing dread, 

Enwreathed a cioud of gold his brow around, 

And with wide dazzling flames its circle bound ; 

As when the smoke’s dark columns heaven ascend 

From some far isle where hosts with hosts contend, 

And through the city gates, in mailed array, 

The natives pour, and war the livelong day ; 

But where, at sunset, through each nightly hour, 

The watch-fires blaze, and crest with flame the tower, 

And to the neighbour isles the sign repeat, 

The beacon beckoning to some friendly fleet : 

Thus from Pelides’ brow a stream of light 

Flow'd forth, and far illumed th’ ethereal height. 

The hero pass’d the wall, and, seen from far, 

Tower’d o’er the fosse, but mix’d not with the war. 

Forewarn’d of Thetis, there Achilles staid— 

There shouted—and a sound that Troy dismay’d 

Burst as Minerva’s shout his outcry swell’d, 

And with unearthly fear the host repell’d ; 

Clear as the trumpet’s voice, whose signal sound 

Forewarns, ere gathering hosts the town surround, 

Thus clear Pelides’ voice ; from man to man, 

Swift through the ranks appalling horror ran, 

Started each war-steed, and with wild affright, 

Foreboding slaughter, wheel’d the car for flight, 

Cower’d every guide, who o’er that crest illum’d, 

Saw blazing forth, in brightness unconsumed, 


The flames by Pallas fed. 


As thus his brow 


Flash’d o’er the tumult in the fosse below, 

Thrice burst his shout, and thrice, as doom’d to fall 
On Troy, and Troy’s allies, fear fell on all. 

Then twelve, the noblest Trojans, bit the plain, 
By their own darts and cars confusedly slain ; 
And joyfully the Greeks withdrew the dead, 

And laid Patroclus on a peaceful bed. 

His warriors round him pour’d their loud lament, 
But mute with woe behind Achilles went, 

While o’er his ghastly death-wounds gush'd his tear, 
Gush’d o’er his brother, bleeding on the bier, 
Whon, sent by him, his car, his coursers bore, 
Beaming with valour, but brought back no more. 


Chapman shews throughout his 
translation of this sublime passage, 
that the very Achilles stood before 
his imagination, who had arisen be- 
fore that of Homer. He makes, in- 
deed, Minerva throw over the hero’s 
shoulders, not her own ZEgis, but the 
shield of Jove—a mistake, if it be one, 
of no moment, for he was beloved by 
the King of Heaven. We believe it 
is no mistake, for Jove gave Minerva 
her Aigis. His head is then girt with 
a cloud of gold—and there he stands, 


worthy of any simile from earth or 
sky. What isit? The beleaguered city 
sends up by daylight its signal smoke 
—and then at night its beacon-fire. 
So—sayeth Chapman, well, “ from 
his head a light rose scaling hea- 
ven.” Thus arrayed in saving terror, 
“ forth the wall he stept and stood ;” 
nor has Homer’s self better shewn 
the sudden sally of the Apparition. 
“He sent abroad his voice, which 
Pallas far off echoed” is 

“ who did betwixt them hoise shrill 
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not'in Homer, is yet Homeric, and 
sénds'the shout into the skies, trum- 
pet-tongued. But in the Greek the 
clang'is more dreadful ; and the effect 
on'the frightened horses more instan- 
taneously flashed upon us; though 
Chapman says finely, “ presaging in 
their augurous hearts ;” “ and their 
uides a repercussive dread took 
rom the horrid radiance of his reful- 
gent head,” is magnificent. Towards 
the close, Chapman becomes cum- 
brous—and moves heavily under the 
weight of the images that seem to 
bear down the description. In Homer, 
the close is as majestic as it is mourn- 
ful—as simple as it is sublime. 
Pope felt the grandeur of the ori- 
ginal, like a true poet; but ambitious 
to excel it—magnis tamen excidit 
ausis—his performance is noble. “A 
stream of glory flamed above his 
head,” is one of those vague verses 
whose sonorous reign is over; and 
how poor in comparison with “ from 
it she kindled a flame all refulgent!” 
The smokes and beacons are on the 
whole good, but tooelaborate. Homer 
says, “ Beacon-lights glare frequent, 
and aloft the gleam arises”—sudden 
and bright; whereas Pope pursues 
the picturesque, forgets the poetin the 
painter, and gives us “ with long-pro- 
jected beams the seas are bright,” and 
“ heaven’s high arch reflects the rud- 
dy light,”—two fine lines undoubted- 
ly, but the first implied to the imagi- 
nation in the original, for the city is on 
anisland. “ Reflecting blaze on blaze 
against the skies,’—is “ doing into 
poetry. ;” “in like manner from Achil- 
es’ head the beaming light reached 
the firmament.” We cannot think 
that “ Troy starts astonished, and the 
shores rebound,” is equally good for 
the occasion, as “ among the Trojans 
immense confusion caused.” But 
doctors differ. “ And the round bul- 
warks and thick towers reply,” is a 
line that Darwin must have admired, 
and eke Mr Price on the Picturesque. 
But Homer was not thinking of the 
roundness of bulwarks, or the thick- 
nessof towers—simply of a life- 


destroying-enemy-encompassed city 
startled by a forewarning trumpet. 
What follows is spirited, but too 


much im the same style. The conclu- 
ding!Hines about Patroclus and Achil- 


les, 


with ¢hve Beriptital simpfictty’ of Ho- 
{Ti to ODE 5 , 


Sotheby's. Homer. 
tumult to a topless height,” though 


igh not ‘sufficiently. infused, 
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mer, are however solemn,and.stately,, 
aud of powerful pathes... With such, 
exceptions and, allowances,. Rope’s 
may be pronounced a very fine, tran-, 
slation. qT jabin 
Cowper catches the, soul. of, the. 
simile just like Chapman, Nothing, 
can be better than, “So from Achil. 
les’ head light flashed to heaven |” 
“ He stood and shouted,” is equally 
good—and “tumult infinite excited,” 
are three words more powerful than 
Pope’s pompous line, “ Troy starts 
astonished, and the shores rebound.” 
But criticise the passage for yourself, 
which, in our opinion, is excellent; 
but wants, we hardly know how, 
something of the spirit, and more of 
the sublimity of Homer. Read by 
itself, it is good; but along with the 
original, somewhat tame. We desi- 
derate the «rsa rrsgosvrx of the rush- 
ing origtnpl. 
otheby soars, here, above all. his 
competitors. He has all the raciness 
and vigour of Chapman, without his 
roughnesses and his inversions—all 
the splendour of Pope, without his 
“false glitter”--the simplicity without, ; 
the tameness, if tameness it be, of 
Cowper; and an easeand eleganceall 
his own, we might almost say the 
majesty and magnificence of Homer. 
This is high praise; but the most 
critical examination will not proveit 
extravagant. As literal as prose or 
blank verse, no translation in rhyme 
can ever be; but here Homer is ren- 
dered into rhyme with the consum- 
mate skill of inspiration. All, dowa 
to the body of Patroclus, There, 
Sotheby’s wing flags—he falters in 
his flight, and falls. There is no stu-, 
died contrast in Homer, as in Soethe- 
by, between the grief of Achilles 
and the other warriors. He does 
not say that they poured their loud 
lament, but that Achilles was mute 
with woe. They surrounded him 
“ lamenting’ —he “ shedding seald- 
ing tears.” We believe he was 
mute—but on that so is Homer, 
“ Gushed his tear,” is feeble;,“bleed-, 
ing on the bier,” a poor repetition of 
“ ghastly death-wounds;” “ whom, 
sent by him,” &c., very awkward.» 
“ beaming with valour,” an interp0e 
lation far from felicitous ; and,“ but 
brought. back no, more,” .hoaws wpe! } 
affecting, applied... to, the.,.car andy. i- 
coursers, a8 it here.,is by, Rethebyy)o 
in comparison »with “never: @geut, » 
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wéledined Patk returning,” applied 
to nea an # th hy Shier! 

° Allenight long the recians weep 
o’éF Patrochis, while, standing in the 
midst, Pelides leads the lamentation, 
on'‘the bosom of his breathless friend 
imposing his homicidal hands—in- 
censed asa grim lion, from whose 
lair among thick trees the hunter has 
carried off his whelps, and who, too 
late returning, growls over his loss, 
and ‘then scours wood and glen, up 
and’ ‘down on the footsteps of the 
robber, that he may rend him limb 
from limb, and drink his blood. In 
such mood Achilles addresses his 
Myrmidons—would we had room for 
his speech of tears and fire! All night 
long théy stand around him deplo- 
ring’ his dead friend, whose body, 
bathed in water from “ the singin 
brass,” and anointed with limpid oil, 
and all its ruddy wounds filled with 
unguents mellowed by nine years’ 
keep, lies covered with a light linen 
texture from head 'to feet. At morn- 
ing thus is he found by Thetis, “ bear- 
er of the gift of God,” the Celestial 
Armour.’ “ My son! however reluc- 
tant, leave Patroclus’ corse—for there 
it lies by doom of Heaven; and re- 
ceive thou these beauteous arms, 
‘suchas no mortal shoulders ever 
wore?” ' 

The Saittp—the Surety! Vul- 
car’s * iece—whereof there 
was loud bruit in Heaven. 

So'has there been on earth. Thus 
my ‘Lord Kames, a miscellaneous 
man; whom we much admire, hath 
said; “ the decorations of a dancing- 
room ought all of them to be gay. 
No ‘picture is proper for a church 
but what has religion for its subject. 
Every ornament upon a shield should 
relate to war ; and Virgil, with great 
judgment, confines the carving upon 
the’ shield of AZneas to the military 
history of the Romans. That beauty 
is overlooked by Homer; for the 
bulk of the sculpture on the shield 
of Achilles is of the arts of peace in 
general, ‘and ‘of joy, and festivity in 
particdlar'; the author of Telema- 
chus‘betrays the same inattention in 
deseribing the shield of that young 
hero.” 

“\Betrays the'same inattention !” 
This} we presume, is one of the occa- 
sions‘0n Which the good Homer was 
noddinig }’ ‘ahd! there ‘Was nobody by 
to give Wini‘a Pap over ‘thé kntickles. 
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Yet let Lord Kames consider, that 
this is no ordinary shield, “ None but. 
itself can be its parallel,” for, tis the- 
sole shield made by Vulcan, at the 


order of Thetis, for Achilles. The 
sea-goddess gave him no; pattern to 
work by—’twas “ al] made out of the 
forger’s brain,” and 


“ Fall twenty bellows working all’ at 
once, vidas 

Breathed on the furnace, blowing easy and 
free 

The managed winds.” 


The artist allowed himself all lati- 
tude; and having formed “ a triple 
border beauteous, dazzling bright,” 
with what filled he the interior of 
the “ broad circumference ?” Why, 
with the Earth, the Heaven, the Sea, 
the Moon full-orbed, and he that 
wearieth not, the unresting Sun, 
Why not the Stars? They too are 
there— 

** All the stars, which round about 

As with a radiant frontlet bind the skies— 
The Pleiads, and the Hyads, and the 

might 
Of huge Orion, hungry for the morn,” . 


and with him, “ Ursa called, known 
also by his popular name, the Wain,” 
the sole star that slakes not his 
beams in the briny baths of Ocean. 
Tis thus the good Homer nods. 
But his lordship says, ‘‘ that every 
ornament on a shield sbould relate 
to war.” And was there never war 
in the skies ? But here we have war, 
too, on the earth. Here men, as Mil- 
ton says of devils, 
** Smote on this sounding shield the din of 
war, 
Hurling defiance towards the vault of hea- 
ven.” 


For lo, “ such as men build, two 
splendid cities!” In one, rites ma- 
trimonial solemnized with pomp of 
sumptuous banquets. But not Jong 
that peace endures; for strife, arises, 
—and citizens contend for a mulct, 
the price of blood, and the people, 
as manice sways them, clamour loud, 
and heralds quell the tumult, and,on 
polished stones the Elders in.a,ring, 
each with a sceptre in his hand, pre-, 
nounce sentence—and then there ja, 
silence. The other (city) is, invest 
ed by two glittering hosts-—an shay 
debate whether to divide, the spoil, 
or burn and rage the city. tid 
says Pope, “in the space of thirty 
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lines, a siege, a sally, an ambush, the 
8 of a convoy, and a battle, 
with scarce a circumstance er 
to any of these omitted”—and what 
would his lordship be at, in longing 
for more blood ? 

Surely mortal men are not always 
slaughtering over the whole world. 
Sometimes they sleep, work, eat, 
drink, dance, sing, and propagate 
their species. On the Shield, there- 
fore, behold a fallow field, rich, spa- 
cious, and well-tilled—ploughers not 
a few—and oft as in their course they 
come to the bourne of the many-acred 
breadth of blackish but golden glebe, 
so oft meets them a man “ who in 
their hands a goblet placed, charged 
with delicious wine. 

But the green spring is over and 
gone, and so is the yellow summer, 
and lo! the likeness of a field crowd- 
ed with corn, and the sharp-toothed 
sickles gleam among the jolly reap- 
ers! Boys binding the bundles, and 
among them the master, staff in hand, 
stands “ enjoying mute the order of 
the field.” Apart beneath the shade 
of an oak his train prepare the ban- 
quet—as if Ambrose’ self were there 
—“a well-thriven ox new slain, while 
for the hinds th’ attendant maidens 
mix of whitest flour large supper.” 

See — now —a vineyard all of 
gold. Purple did Vulcan make the 
clusters, and the vines supported 
stood “ by poles of silver set in even 
rows.” There, in frails of wicker, 
blithe youths and maidens bear the 
luscious fruit ; and in the midst, on 
his shrill harp, a boy harmonious 
plays, and ever as he smites the 
chords, he sings to it with a slender 
voice. Behind 


* Nodding their heads together go 
The merry minstrelsy,” 


and how ancient the gallopade ! 

The pastoral age! Four golden 
herdsmen, by nine swift dogs attend- 
ed, es the kine bg a to 
pasture by a river side, “ rapid, so- 
norous, fringed with circli Feeds.” 
From the brake outleaps a lion, the 
herdsmen fly, and as he tears the 
hide of a huge bull, and laps his 
bloody entrails, the dogs stand bark- 
ing aloof, “ for no tooth for lion’s flesh 
have they.” 

But see—with Sotheby (in whose 
hands the Shield is as Dedalean as 


in Homer’s,) a scene of perfect 
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eace. For, as he beautifully says, 
in lines that shall be immortal,— 
“ Now the god’s cliangeful artifice dis- 
play’d 
Fair flocks at pasture in a lovely glade; 
And folds and shelt’ring stalls peep’d up 
between, 
And shepherds’ huts diversified 
scene.”” 
“Last scene of all, to close this 
strange eventful history,” a Choir, 
‘‘ Such as famed Dedalus on Gnossus’ 
shore, 
For bright-hair’d Ariadne, form’d of 
yore.” 


The fair girls, all in white rai- 
ment, in light-flowing robes of the 
linen fine, and the youths, in glossy 
tunics; flower-wreathed the para- 
nymphs, and their heroic partners 
dancing armed with 

** Swords that all gold 
From belts of silver swung.” 


Well done Vulcan, by Jupiter! 

‘“* Last, with the might of ocean’s bound- 
less flood, 

He filled the border of the wondrous 
Shield.” 


The shade of Kames, then, must 
at this moment be blushing black 
and blue in Elysium. And now that 
we are about it, we may as well give 
his lordship another lecture. He is 
a stiff stickler for congruity. We 
have seen his objections to the inap- 
propriate imagery of the Shield, of 
which all the ornaments should have 
been those of war. Having humbled 
Homer, he mounts his hobby and 
charges Milton. “In reading the 
description of the dismal waste, 
Book I. of Paradise Lost, we are 
sensible of a confused feeling arising 
from dissimilar emotions forced into 
union, to wit, the beauty of the de-~ 
scription, and the horror of the ob- 
ject described— 


* Seest thou yon dreary plain, forlorn and 
wild 

The seat of desolation, void of light, 

Save what the glimmering of these livid 
flames 

Casts pale and dreadful ?’ 


With respect to this and many simi- 
lar passages in Paradise Lost, we are 
sensible, that the emotions being ob- 
scured by each other, make neither 
of them that figure they would make 
separately.” Luge! What does the 
Paper-Lord mean, by saying that 


the 
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here dissimilar emotions are forced 
into union? No such thing. The 
excellence of the description con- 
sists in its accuracy and vividness ; 
and therefore cannot be discordant, 
surely, with the horrors that it per- 
fectly paints to the imagination. If, 
indeed, the description had mingled 
images of a with images of hor- 
ror, then, according to Kames’s theory 
of the matter, it might have been 
faulty, and the incongruity might 
have displeased or shocked; but as 
it stands, no such objection can be 
urged against it, and the description 
is censured, because it is good. This 
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we call the cant of criticism. His 
lordship has been mouthing aw 
in a Scotch metaphysical mist. Su 
in those days, and it is but little bet- 
ter now, was the state in Scotland 
(yet Kames and Beattie were con- 
temporaries, just like Maga and the 
Blue and Yellow) of the Philosophy 
of the Belles Lettres. 

Lo! Thetis the Sea-goddess ! Well 
_— she say—for suitable to such 
a shield were the offensive arms she 
brought along with it from heaven 
y son! receive, receive thou 
these beauteous arms, such as n0 
mortal shoulders ever wore.” 











NORTH. 
Thus having spoken, the goddess laid down the arms 
Before Achilles; and they, Dedalean, all rung. 
But trembling seized the Myrmidons all, nor durst any one 
On them look—but were terrified; Achilles, 
When he beheld them, greater anger entered—and his eyes 
From under his eyelids, like a flame, horribly out-gleamed. 
Delighted, however, was he, holding in his hands the splendid gifts of the god. 
But when he had feasted his soul by gazing on the arms Dedalean, 
Forthwith his mother, with these winged words, he addressed. 
“ Mother mine, these arms indeed hath a god bestowed, such as it is beseeming 
That the works of immortals should be; and which no mortal man could have ac- 
complished ; 
Instantly then will I arm myself.” ———— 
CHAPMAN, 
Thus, setting down, the precious metal of the arms was such, 
That all the room rung with the weight of every slenderest touch. 
Cold tremblings took the Myrmidons ; none durst sustain, all fear’d 
T’oppose their eyes; Achilles yet, as soon as they appear’d, 
Stern anger enter’d. From his eyes, as if the dog-star rose, 
A radiance terrifying men, did all the state enclose. 
At length, he took into his hands the rich gift of the god ; 
And, much pleased to behold the art that in the shield was show’d, 
He brake forth into this applause, &c. 
POPE. 
Then drops the radiant burden on the ground, 
Clang the strong arms, and ring the shores around. 
Back shrink the Myrmidons with dread surprise, 
And from the broad effulgence turn their eyes. 
Unmoved, the hero kindles at the show, 
And feels with rage divine his bosom glow ; 
From his fierce eyeballs living flames expire, 
And flash incessant like a stream of fire ; 
He turns the radiant gift, and feeds his mind 
On all the immortal artist had design’d. 
COWPER. 
So saying, she placed the armour on the ground 
Before him, and the whole bright treasure rang. 
Awe-struck, the Myrmidons all turn’d away 
Their dazzled eyes, and, trembling, fled the place. 
Not so Pelides, He no sooner saw 
The gift divine, than in his heart he felt 
_Redoubled wrath ; a splendour, as of fire, 
Flash’d from his eyes. Delighted, in his hand q 
He held the glorious bounty of the god, 
‘And wondering at those shapes of art divine, &c. 


a 
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Felt, as he grasp’d, unconquerable might. 


Chapman is grand, sir. The se- 
cond line, though not perhaps ex- 
actly what you will see by and by, 
we think, the hidden meaning, is most 
expressive of the subtile sound sleep- 
ing and waking in the exquisite finish 
of the arms, and the effect produced 
by what then happened on the Myr- 
midons and on Achilles, put with 

rodigious power—and how finely ! 
Pope's paraphrase is magnificent— 
always saving and excepting “ living 
flames,” especially when said sillily 
to be like “ streams of fire.” Cow- 
per’s version is close and compact, 
and bright as the celestial armour. 
Sotheby’s is splendid as it should 
be—and the last two lines all that 
could be desired ; but confound 
“ flaming ire,” like a “ stream of 
fire.” 

What was the nature of the noise, 
think ye, heard by Homer, when “ += 
Y avCoax: dadara vavra. Pope says, 
“ clang and ring; Cowper, the 
“whole bright treasure rang;” Sothe- 
by, “ and loud and long burst up 
the brazen roar.” Pope and Cow- 
per do not commit themselves by 
conjecture of the imagination as to 
the nature of the noise, beyond the 
revelation of the text. Sotheby 
does; and, much as we admire him, 
as often a matchless translator, we 
here charge him with gross exag- 
geration. There was no roar at all 
—much less a long and loud one— 
and on that we lay our ears. The 
noise was not like that of thunder— 
though thunder sometimes clangs 
and clatters alarmingly, as if some- 
thing celestial, or rather infernal, 
wereshivered, while itdid shiver—re- 
percussively broken back by gnarled 
oak, tower “ cased in ,the unfeeling 
armour of oldtime,” or by the tinkling 
iron of a pre¢ipice. The‘ noise was 
not like that of a cataract, though 
sometimes a “grand water-privilege,” 


as the Americans say; through’ the 
rumbling oHowness of the howl in- 

~a~metatlic music that 
seems to come clangorous fromthe 


~moon, and 


cliffs. Neither was the noise ‘like 
that of a bull in a china-shop, which 
the calmest auditor pronounces ‘de- 
cisive of the downfall of the whole 
Celestial Empire. Nor was the ‘noise 
like that of the overturning of ‘4 
huge waggon-full of cast-iron bars on 
the crown of a Scotch causeway of 
anite-pits, such as endangered the 
imbs and lives of the natives ‘of 
great cities before the age of-Mac- 
adam—a resistless species of irony 
that drove the deafest dumb. But 
it was more like that’ than ‘thie 
long and loud bursting up ‘bragen 
roar of Sotheby. Suppose, then, 
the sudden clash, clatter, and clang 
of ever so many cymbals ‘savage 
shattered and shivered, as if smitten 
all at once together in the air by thé 
cross currents of a brace of whitl- 
winds. The crash would be mighty, 
magnificent, miraculous, and it would 
be musical; for they were all ‘at- 
tempered and attuned; and all’the 
time the noise continued to endure, 
and that might not be inconsiderable, 
the earth would dirl, and. the. air 
would quake, but harmony, not dis. 
cord, would be prevailing over us, 
even while we clapt our hands to 
our ears in fear and astonishment;jab- 
sconded, swooned, or died, No, other 
noise can we imagine so near in itses- 
sential nature to that of thearmour of 
Achilles, as Thetis from her immortal] 
hands let it fall at the feet of the Hero 
of Heroes. No wonder that the Myr- 
midons all took up.a howlingand fi 
like wolves on a wild night that in 
herds how] to the moon bursting out 
of the clouds, and in hideous hubbub 
away to the woods. No wonder that 
the soul of Achilles was, glad within 
him, even as the soul of the shepherd 
nae | Homer’s own favourite noo- 
- sky, when = a beauti- 
ul stars ear round the shining 
"y en, as: the clouds: :dis- 
part from below, is seeh: in ‘ascen- 


sion over the infinite-altitude,alb the 


bright magnificence of heaven. 
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claims the hero—“ they are the work: 
of Vulcan, and worthy heaven. «Now» 


will I brace them on—but sore:Dfear 
lest worm-engendering flies, piercing 
through his wounds, disgrace the 
body of my Patroclus.”—* Peace— 
peace, my son; fresh—fresher than 
ever here might it lie for a year !—- 
But call all the heroes to council— 
renounce thy rage agninet the king 
—and then, girding thee in the glory 
of thy might, away—away to battle !” 
Then with shouts Pelides past along 
the.strand, the roused chiefs all flock- 
ing, around him—and all those, too, 
who used.to tarry mid the fleet, and 
all who used to sit immovable at the 
helm—and all who ministered and 
doled the food—all once more to be- 
hold—Achilles. Then came Ulysses 


and Tydides, propt on their spears, 
and halfforgotten their, -wounds— 
and last to the council came ‘the son 
of Atreus himself—the: Ki The 
reconciliation is com ing and 
Prince lay the blame of the quarrel 
on Jove—and the ery of Achilles is 
for instant battle. Ulysses and Aga- 
memnon both counsel rest and food, 
that so with all the strength of soul 
and body they may charge the Tro- 
jans. Atrides, too, is eager to swear 
by all the heavenly powers that Bri- 
seis is intact—and to lay all the 

romised treasures at the feet of his 

riend. The bearing of all is kingly 
—but Achilles is Achilles still, 
own will is his sole law, and he is 
subject but to his passion. 


sar“ NORTH. 

Him the swift-footed Achilles answering, addressed, 

Sor of Atreus, most illustrious, King of men, Agamemnon, 
Hereafter, indeed, ought you rather to busy yourself about such things 


When. some pause of war shall take place, 


And martial ardour is not so great in my breast : 

But now cut-in-pieces lie those, whom subdued 

Hath Hector the son of Priam,—since to him hath Jupiter given renown : 

Do you, however, urge on (the soldiers) to take refreshments: I, formy part, would 


verily, 


Even now, exhort to the fight the sons of the Greeks 

Fasting, unfed: but along with the sun’s going down 

To prepare a great supper, when we shiall have revenged the affront. 
Until then, may never down my throat pass 

Or drink, or food,—while my friend lies dead, 


Who, in my tent, by sharp brass mangled 


Lies (with his feet) turned to the vestibule:* and around him his companions 
Lathent: inno respect, then, are these things (food and drink) a care to my mind, 
But slaughter, and blood, and the agonizing groans of heroes. 


‘The oath is sworn—and the gifts 
delivered—and Briseis, restored to 
the tent of her lawful lord, lovely as 
the light and the golden Venus, 
clasps Patroclus in her arms, and in 
an immortal lay of lamentation, ce- 
lebrates the gentle virtues of the 
fallen hero, At the close of all the 


JSeminei ululatus, the chiefs again 
would press on him the proffered 
food—but Achilles cries, “ vex me no 
more—misery drinks my blood—and 
nor food nor drink shall be mine 
till the close of day bring the end of 
battle.” 


sag" NORTH. 
‘Thus having said, one here, one there, the chiefs he dispersed ; 

But there remained the two sons of Atreus, and the illustrious Ulysses, 
Nestor, and Idomeneus, and the aged charioteer Phoenix, 

-to-comfort him (while) sorrowing exceedingly: nor in his mind 
Would he be comforted, until he had rushed into the mouth of bloody war; |. :\. 
Calling to mind {Patroclus), closely-pressing (groans) he heaved, and spoke,., 
“ \Aye-unhappy one, thou most beloved of friends, even thou for me yi! too 
Wert; of thyself,'wont.to prepare a sweet banquet in the tent. Lemie 
Speedily and carefully, when the Greeks were hasteningon- .. od 2f 


Looe i 


To casry much-weepin, 


war among the horse-subduing Tnojas icici 
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But now mangled thou liest; and my heart 

Fasting from drink and food—(though these are within)— 

( On account of) my longing for thee,—for no greater evil could 1 endure, 
No—not even were I to hear of my father’s having been cut off, 
Who perchance now drops a tender tear 

For the bereavement of such a son: while I, among an alien people, 
For the sake of Helen the abhorred, am fighting against the Trojans. 
(No—nor) of his—who in Seyros is being reared—my son beloved— 
If indeed he still lives—the god-looking Neoptolemus. 

Erst indeed was my soul in my breast wont to hope, 

That I only should die far from the horse-rearing Argos, 

Here at Troy, but that thou shouldst return to Phthia, 

That my son, in a swift-sailing dark ship, 

From Scyros thou mightst conduct—and shew him every thing— 
My possessions, and my female slaves, and my lofty-roofed spacious mansion. 
For Peleus, methinks, is by this time indeed 

Dead, or scarcely still alive is sorrowing 

In hateful old age, and of me expecting always 

Doleful tidings, that he shall hear of me as dead.” 

Thus spoke he weeping: the chiefs, too, groaned— 

As each called to mind what he had left at home. 


Meantime Jove, moved by compas- else is to be found out of Homer, 
sion for Achilles, commands Minerva except it be in Milton; for all the 
to go and instil ethereal substance world has lifted up above all other 
into his heart. And then comes Poems Paradise Lost and the Iliad. 
such a burst of Poetry as nowhere 


NORTH. 
Thus having spoken, he stirred up Minerva already anxious (to obey his commands :) 
But she, like a harpy, with wide-extended wings, shrill-voiced, 
From heaven darted down through the air; but the Greeks 
Were then arming throughout the camp: in Achilles’ 
Breast nectar and pleasing ambrosia 
She dropped, that painful hunger might not pervade his limbs. 
She to the crowded mansion of her almighty father yan 
Departed: while they from the swift-sailing ships were issuing. 
As when dense snow-showers out-fly from Jove, 
Cold from the impulse of the frosty-air-producing Boreas ; 
So dense then were the bright gleaming helmets 
Borne from the ships,—and embossed shields, 
And strong cuirasses, and ashen spears: 
The lustre heavenward ascended, and the earth all around laughed 
With the lightning of brass: and a hollow sound started up from under the trampling 
Of heroes: in the midst was armed the godlike Achilles, 
Grinding his teeth, and whose eyes 
Rolled glowing like a flash of fire, into whose heart 
Entered intolerable pain : raving against the Trojans, 
He donned the gifts divine which the artist Vulcan had made for him. 
First around his thighs he placed the cuishes 
Beautifully formed, and fixed with silver clasps. 
Next the cuirass on his chest he placed. 
Then — his shoulders he threw (the baldric of) his sword studded with silver 
knobs 
And brass: and then his shield, and broad, 
He took, whose refulgence spread far and wide like that of the moon. 
As when from the sea, there shines to mariners a beam 
Of flaming fire, which blazes aloft from the mountains, 
In a shepherd’s solitude : them reluctant, the tempests 
Bear away far from their friends over the fishy sea : 
In like manner the gleam mounted heavenward from Achilles’ shield 
Beautiful, Dedalean. His mighty helmet uplifting 
On his head he placed ; like a star, shone 
The horse-hair-crested helmet: there waved around him the hair 
Of gold, with which in great abundance Vulcan had surrounded the crest. 
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The godlike Achilles essayed himself in his armour, 
Whether it might fit him, and if his fair limbs should move easily: 
To him it was like wings, and buoyed up the Shepherd of the people. 
From tlie sheath his paternal spear he drew, 
Ponderous, huge, strong: which none other of the Greeks was able 
To brandish, and which Achilles alone knew how to rear, 
—That ashen spear of Peleus which Chiron had hewed for his father 
From the summit of Pelion,—to be death to heroes! 

CHAPMAN. 
This spurre he added to the free, 
And like a harpye (with a voice that shriekes so dreadfully, 
And feathers that like needles prickt) she stoopt through all the starres 
Amongst the Grecians; all whose tents were now fill’d for the warres. 
Her seres strooke through Achilles’ tent ; and closely she instill’d 
Heaven’s most-to.be-desired feast, to his great breast; and fill’d 
His sinewes with that sweete supply, for feare vnsauorie fast 
Should creepe into his knees. Her selfe the skies againe enchac’t. 

The host set forth, and pour’d his steele waues farre out of the fleete ; 
And as from aire the frostie northwind blows a colde thicke sleete 
That dazzles eyes, flakes after flakes incessantly descending ; 

So thicke helmes, curets, ashen darts, and round shields neuer ending, 
Flow’d from the nauie’s hollow wombe; their splendors gaue Heauen’s eye 
His beames againe ; Earth laught to see her face so like the skie ; 
Armes shined so hote, and she such clouds made with the dust she cast ; 
She thunder’d—feet of men and horse importuned her so fast. 

In midst of all, diuine Achilles his faire person arm’d ; 

His teeth gnasht as he stood—his eyes so full of fire, they warm’d ; 
Vnsuffer’d griefe and anger at the Troians so combined ; 

His greaues first vsde, his goodly curets on his bosome shined ; 

His sword, his shield, that cast a brightnesse from it like the moone. 
And as from sea sailers discerne a harmfull fire, let runne 

By herdsmen’s faults, till all their stall flies vp in wrastling flame, 

Which being on hils, is seene farre off; but being alone, none came 

To giue it quench, at shore no neighbors, and at sea their friends 

Driuen off with tempests: such a fire from his bright shield extends 

His ominous radiance, and in heauen imprest his feruent blaze. 

His crested helmet, graue and high, had next triumphant place 

On his curl’d head ; and like a starre, it cast a spurrie ray, 

About which a bright thicken’d bush of golden haire did play, 

Which Vulcan forged him for his plume. Thus compleate arm’d, he tride 
How fit they were, and if his motion could with ease abide 

Their braue instruction; and so farre they were from hindering it, 

That to it they were nimble wings, and made so light his spirit, 

That from the earth the princely captaine they took vp to aire. 

Then from his armoury he drew his lance, his father’s speare, 
Huge, weightie, firme, that not a Greeke but he himselfe alone 
Knew how to shake. It grew vpon the mountaine Pelion, 

From whose height Chiron hew’d it for his sire ; ,and fatall *twas 
To great-soul’d men. —_ _ _ ite 
POPE. 
He spoke; and sudden at the word of Jove, 
Shot the descending goddess from above. 
So swift through ether the shrill harpy springs, 
The wide air floating to her ample wings. 
To great Achilles she her flight addrest, 
And pour’d divine ambrosia in his breast, 
With nectar sweet, (refection of the gods !) 
Then, swift ascending, sought the bright abodes. 
Now issued fromthe ships the warrior train, 
And like a deluge pour’d upon the plain. 
As when the piercing blasts of Boreas blow, 
And scatter o’er the fields the driving snow; 
From dusky clouds the fleecy winter flies, 
Whose dazzling lustre whitens all the skies: 
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So helms succeeding helms, so shields from shields 

Catch the quick beams, and brighten all the fields ; 

Broad glittering breastplates, spears with pointed rays, 

Mix in one stream, reflecting blaze on blaze : 

Thick beats the center as the coursers bound, 

With splendour flame the skies, and laugh the fields around. 

Full in the midst, high-tow’ring o’er the rest, 

His limbs in arms divine Achilles drest ; 

Arms which the Father of the Fire bestow’d, 

Forged on the eternal anvils of the god. 

Grief and revenge his furious heart inspire, 

His glowing eyeballs roll with living fire ; 

He grinds his teeth, and furious with delay 

O’erlooks the embattled host, and hopes the bloody day. 

The silver cuishes first his thighs enfold : 

Then o’er his breast was braced the hollow gold : 
The brazen sword a various baldrick ty’d, 

That, starr’d with gems, hung glitt’ring at his side ; 
And like the moon, the broad refulgent shield 
Blazed with long rays, and gleam’d athwart the field. 

So to night-wand’ring sailors, pale with fears, 

Wide o’er the wat’ry waste a light appears, 

Which on the far-seen mountain blazing high, 

Streams from some lonely watch-tower to the sky : 

With mournful eyes they gaze, and gaze again ; 

Loud howls the storm, and drives them o’er the main. 

Next his high head the helmet graced ; behind 

The sweepy crest hung floating in the wind : 

Like the red star, that from his flaming hair 

Shakes down diseases, pestilence and war : 

So stream'd the golden honours from his head, 

Trembled the sparkling plumes, and the loose glories shed. 
The chief beholds himself with wond’ring eyes ; 

His arms he poises, and his motions tries ; 

Buoy’d by some inward force, he seems to swim, 

And feels a pinion lifting ev’ry limb. 

And now he shakes his great paternal spear, 
Pond’rous and huge! which not a Greek could rear. 
From Pelion’s cloudy top an ash entire 
Old Chiron fell’d, and shap’d it for his sire ; 

A spear which stern Achilles only wields, 

The death of heroes, and the dread of fields. 
COWPER. 

He urged Minerva prompt before. 

In form a shrill-voiced harpy of broad wing 

Through ether down she darted, while the Greeks 

In all their camp for instant battle arm’d. 

Ambrosial sweets and nectar she instill’d 

Into his breast, lest he should suffer loss 

Of strength through abstinence, then soar’d again 

To her great Sire’s unperishing abode. 

And now the Grecians from their gallant fleet 

All pour’d themselves abroad. As when the snow, 

Descending thick from Jove, is driv’n by gusts 

Of the clear-blowing North, so smil’d the field 

With dazzling casques, boss’d bucklers, hauberks strong, 

And polish’d weapons issuing from the fleet. 

Upwent the flash to Heav’n ; wide all around 

The champaign laugh’d with beamy brass illum’d, 

And tramplings of the warriors on all sides 

Resounded, amidst whom Achilles arm’d. 

He gnash’d his teeth, fre glimmer’d in his eyes, 

Anguish intolerable wrung his heart, 

And fary against Troy, while he put on 

His glorious arms, the labour of a God. 
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First, to his legs his polish’d greaves he clasp’d, 
Studded with silver, then, his corslet bright 
Brae’d to his bosom, his huge sword of brass 
Athwart his shoulder slung, and his broad shield 
Uplifted last, Juminous as the moon— 
Such as to mariners a fire appears, 
Kindled by shepherds on the distant top 
Of some lone hill; they, driv’n by stormy winds, 
Reluctant roam far off the fishy deep— 
Such from Achilles’ burning shield divine 
A lustre struck the skies; his pond’rous helm 
He lifted to his brows ; starlike it shone, 
And shook its curling crest of bushy gold, 
Consummate work of Vulcan’s glorious art. 
So clad, the godlike hero trial made 
If his arms fitted him, and gave free scope 
To his proportion’d limbs ; they buoyant prov’d 
As wings, and high upbore his airy tread. 
Forth from its case he drew his father’s spear, 
Heavy, and huge, and long. That spear, of all 
Achaia’s sons, none else had power to wield ; 
Achilles only could the Pelian beam 
Brandish, by Chiron for his father hewn 
From Pelion’s top for slaughter of the brave. 
SOTHEBY. 
Each word Jove spake inflamed Minerva’s mind, 
By previous zeal to Grecia’s aid inclined— 
Like a shrill harpy, stretch’d on wing for flight, 
The goddess darted through th’ ethereal light, 
Greece stood in arms, when Jove’s celestial maid 
With willing zeal her sire’s command obey’d, 
And, lest their chief should fail beneath the strife, 
Pour’d in his breast the nectar, stored with life; 
Then to Jove’s starry realm return’d again, 
While from the fleet Greece gather'd on the plain. 
As flakes on flakes, thick falling, nature veil, 
When the clear north-wind arms with ice the gale, 
Thus dense, the dazzling helms, the hauberks blazed, 
Boss’d shields, and lances to the sun upraised : 
The flash beam’d up to heaven’s illumined height, 
And all the earth resplendent laugh’d in light, 
And the wide plain with march of myriads reel’d, 
While grim Pelides arm’d him for the field— 
His teeth loud gnash’d, and through intense desire 
Stream’d from his eyes, like flame, the living fire,— 
Grief gnaw’d his soul, that mad for vengeance glow’d, 
While on his limbs he clasp’d the armour of the god. 
First round his legs the greaves Achilles braced, 
With radiant clasps of silver ore enchased : 
Then on his breadth of breast the hauberk hung, 
Then his huge sword athwart his shoulders swung : 
Last, seized the bulk and burden of his shield, 
That like the full-orb’d moon illumed afar the field— 
As when along the ocean streams a light, 
Fed by lone shepherds on the mountain height, 
Beheld of those, who cleave, where tempests sweep, 
Far from their friends, unwillingly the deep: 
Thus from that beauteous shield’s celestial frame, 
Shot up to heaven’s high vault its dazaling flame. 
Then, raising up its weight, Achilles placed 
On his brave brow the casque by Vulean graced. 
The bushy helmet like a beauteous star... 
Shone, and a light around. it stream’d afar,. .. + 
That from the fulness.of the golden hair 
Waved, floating o’er the crest, and fired the air. 
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Then Peleus’ glorying son his arms essay’d, 

If fit, and free for battle-action made : 

And as he tried them, moving in his might, 

They lifted up his limbs, like wings on flight. 
Then from the case, wherein its terror lay, 

The chief brought forth his father’s lance to-day, 
Vast, weighty, strong, which, never warrior, none 
Could vibrate, save the Achillean arm alone ; 
The Pelian lance, the ash that Chiron gave, 
From Pelion’s summit hewn to slay the brave. 


Let us try the Four great Transla- 
tors by their respective success in 
grappling with, perhaps, the most 
glorious passage in all poetry. What 
sees Homer? The Grecians issuing 
from the ships. How? “ As when 
dense snow-showers outfly from 
Jove.” Such their number, and such 
the motion of their number—dense, 
driving, and multitudinous. Such 
were they, and such were the snow- 
showers. But they were more than 
dense, driving, and multitudinous, 
which the snow-showers were not, 
for they were gleaming helmets, and 
embossed shields, and strong cui- 
rasses, and ashen spears. Something 
very different from snow-showers 
even when “ they outfly from Jove, 
cold from the impulse of the frosty- 
air-producing Boreas.” The snow- 
showers, then, have done their duty, 
and are gone; but “ the lustre hea- 
venward ascended, and the earth all 
around laughed with the lightning of 
brass.” That is an image, not of the 
snow, but of the sun; no, not of the 
sun, but of the sunlike earth laugh- 
ing in brazen light, somewhat like 
the appearance Milton afterwards 
saw it assume, when “ the field all 
iron cast a gleamy brown.” Hither- 
to we have the dense, the driving, 
the multitudinous, the heaven-as- 
cending-lustrous, and the earth- 
laughing-brazen-lightning. | What 
more would ye have? Thunder. 
Hark! there it is! “ a hollow sound 
started up from under the tramplin 
of heroes.” Of heroes? Aye, an 
in the midst of them—dAchilles! 
grinding his teeth, with eyes that 
rolled glowing like a flash of fire— 
raving against the Trojans—“ armin 
for battle.’ He dons the gifts di- 


vine, which the artist Vulcan had 
made for him, and Thetis had 
brought, flinging them down before 
his feet, while the clash scared the 
heroes. 

Well, stop here —draw your breath 
—and criticise Chapman. He gives 


the snow-storm—for it was nothing 
less—as a snow-storm should be 
given, and eke its counterpart. 


“ And as from air the frosty north-wind 
blows a cold thick sleet, 
That dazzles eyes, flakes after flakes in- 
cessantly descending, 
So thick helms, curets, ashen darts, and 
round shields never-ending, 
Flow’d from the navy’s hollow womb.” 


Admirable! Then comes the light- 
ning and then the thunder, and then, 
“ in midst of all, divine Achilles.” 
Now, we call this Homeric. 

Look on Achilles “ arming for 
battle’—armed. His act is now to 
lift up his shield. Like what? “ Its 
refulgence spread far and wide like 
the moon.” Like what else? “ A fire 
blazing aloft from the mountains in 
a shepherd’s solitude to mariners far 
at sea.” Even so, if you believe 
Homer, “ the gleam mounted hea- 
venward from Achilles’ shield, beau- 
tiful, Dedalean!” The shield is like 
the moon, and it is also like a moun- 
tain-fire. Like what his helmet? 
“ His mighty helmet uplifting on his 
head he placed—like a star. Like a 
star shone the horse-hair-crested 
helmet; for there waved around him 
the hair with which, in great profu- 
sion, Vulcan had surmounted the 
crest.” 

How then shines moon, mountain- 
fire, and star inan Englishsky? Chap- 
man says, “ His shield, that cast a 
brightness from it like the moon.” 
Good. “ Such a fire from his bright 
shield extends tts ominous radiance.” 
Better. “ His crested helmet, grave 
and high, had next triumphant place 
on his curled head; and like a star, 
it cast a spurry ray, about which a 
bright thicken’d bush of golden hair 
did play, which Vulcan forged him 
for his plume.” Best. But good, 
better, and best, are yet all inferior 
to Homer. 

Thus armed for battle, how acts 
Achilles? Rushes he in among 
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the routed ranks?—“ The — 
Achilles essayed himself in his ar- 
mour, whether it might fit him, and 
if his fair limbs should move easily ; 
to him it was like wings, and they 
buoyed up the shepherd of the 
people.” 

How does Chapman here manage 
the grace and the grandeur? Indif- 
ferently well, my lord; but the last 
line is noble.-—* That from the earth 
the princely captain they took up to 
air.’ 

But Achilles unsheathed his pater- 
nal spear—and Chapman saw him do 
so—even as Homer, and “ fatal ’twas 
to great-soul’d men”’—*“ death to 
heroes.” 

Thou and we, gentle reader, and 
Chapman, are all full of the spirit 
of Homer. Pray, was Pope? Not 
he, indeed ;—the second line of the 
first simile shews he was shallow 
—“ And like a deluge poured upon 
the plain.” A deluge! with a snow- 
storm at the instant driving in his 
eyes. This is murder in cold blood, 
and deserves death. “ And scatter 
o’er the fields the driving snow.” 
No—no—no. That gives the idea 
of snow-drifts. In Homer, the he- 
roes are flakes—as we have seen— 
dense, driving, multitudinous, as 
they outfly from Jove. “ From dusky 
clouds the fleecy winter flies.” 
Fleecy winter! How like a sheep. 
“ Whose dazzling lustre whitens all 
the skies.” Nothing to the purpose. 
But cease criticism; nor squander 
it in vain on such misery. All ap- 
pearance of the original is lost; and 
in its place nothing but contradic- 
tion and inconsistency, inconceivable 
by the imagination, and impossible 
in nature. Then, what wretched 
writing ?—“ Poured upon the plain,” 
—*scatter o’er the fields,’—“whitens 
all the skies,’—“ brighten all the 
fields,’—“ flame the skies,”—and 
“ laugh the fields,” all huddled and 
hubbubbed together into one chaotic 
sentence. 

And how could a great poet, like 
Pope, write so poorly thus? Because 
he lived in a town—in a village—in 
a grotto—in a brown study—and 
never was in a snow-storm in his life 
—except perhaps in a close carriage. 
But Homer had been in the heart of 
a thousand, on the sea-shore and on 
the mountain tops. So have we. 

Having got the snow out of his 
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eyes, Pope beholds Achilles, and he 
becomes himself again—though not 
Homer—in describing the hero. All 
goes on well, till the moon rises, and 
then he in loses his eyesight. 
The moon does not “ blaze with long 
rays.” Homer says, “ the refulgence 
of the shield spread far and wide, 
like that of the moon.” So it did. 
The lines that follow about the lone- 
ly watch-tower are beautiful; but 
nobody, in reading them by them- 
selves, could think they were from 
the Iliad. It fares still worse with 
the star. It makes one sick to look 
at it. °Tis a patchwork star—and 
we See in it a bit of acomet. “ The 
chief beholds himself with wondering 
eyes,” is little short of ludicrous— 
and “ feels a pinion lifting every 
limb,” excessively pretty. Yet, false 
and feeble as is the whole passage, 
and laden with all kinds of vices, 
splendid and mean, we must lay our 
account with being abused for abu- 
sing it, and with being asked, “ could 
you, Christopher, write a better ?”— 
a question which, as Dr Johnson sug- 
gested, might be triumphantly put to 
the — of kings on the subject 
of shoes, by the most contemptible 
of cobblers. 

It is seldom we have to find fault 
with Cowper—but he should not 
have said; “ So smiled the fields.” 
It destroys the picture. “ The cham- 
paign laughed with ~~ brass 
illumed,” is Homeric and Miltonic. 
But it would seem as if the fields first 
smiled and then laughed—a conceit 
alien from the manner of Melesi- 
genes. “Up went the flash to hea- 
ven,” is glorious; but, “ and tramp- 
lings of the warriors on all sides 
resounded,” is surely rather weak 
beside our “ and a hollow sound 
started up from under the tramp- 
ling of heroes.” “Luminous as the 
moon,” is fine—so is the “ distant . 
top of some lone hill”—so is “shook 
its curling crest of bushy gold”—and 
80, especially so, is “ they buoyant 
proved as wings, and high upbore 
his airy tread.” It almost transcends 
Homer. 

Sotheby is almost on the same 
level with Cowper. He comifiits the 
same error (as we think) in direct- 
ing our eyes to the “ blaze of the 
hauberks,” and “ of the lances to the 
sun upraised,” when he should have 
had his own (like Homer’s) fixed— 
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if not oo gy ge was impos- 
sible) chiefly on the density and 
driving of the snow-shower. Be that 
as it may, asssuredly “ as flakes on 
flakes, thick-falling, nature veil,” is 
as tame as tame can be, whereas the 
line ought to have been as wild as 
wild might be; as it is in Homer. 
“ Nature” is here used in a sense 
unknown to the Ionian. “ All the 
earth resplendent laughed with light,” 
is admirable. ‘“ And the wide plain 
with march of myriads reel’d,” is too 
good to be objected to, though not 
quite true to the original, as you may 
see by glancing again over our prose. 
“ Streamed from his eyes like flame 
the living fire,’ is not to our taste. 
Fire is like flame, unquestionably ; 
so very like, that we should not 
think of saying so—unless put to it 
for a similitude. “ While on his 
limbs he clasped the armour of the 
god,” is sonorous, simple, and stately, 
and well prepares us for the details 
of the Arming—all of which are given 
with great power and truth. No- 
thing can excel the grace and gran- 
deur that Sotheby has given to the 
star-crested helmet. He is also very 
successful in Achilles essaying him- 
self in his new arms. “ They lifted 
up his limbs like wings on flight,”— 
how superior in its simplicity that 
line to Pope’s—“ And feels a pinion 
lifting every limb.” 

“ Then from the case, wherein its terror 


ay, 
The chief brought forth his father’s lance 
to-day,” , 

We cannot away with, as say the 
Cocknies. We prefer our own, “from 
the sheath his paternal lance he 
drew.” “ Brought forth” sounds 
slow and sluggish ; and “ to-day” 
seems to be used for “ that instant” 
—which is new to us in the northern 
part of the island. But the whole 
sentence is unsatisfactory in its 
clumsiness, running thus: “ Then 
Achilles brought forth his father’s 
Jance to-day, from the case wherein 
Jay its terror,’ so Sotheby. “From 
the sheath his paternal spear he 
drew,” so North. Ex dace Guiyyes Tae 
Tewiov soracar eyxes,s0 Homer. “The 
ash that Chiron gave.” To whom ? 
Peleus. It would seem here to Achil- 
les. These, and other flaws, or ra- 
ther specks that might be mentioned, 
are slight—and, if wiped off, Sothe- 


by’s version would, we verily believe, 
be the best of the four. 

But Achilles has not yet mounted 
to the meridian—not yet complete is 
the climax. Automedon and Alci- 
mus have prepared the car and the 
coursers—and armed completeAchil- 
les ascends, “ as the orient sun all 
dazzling.” 

There he stands—and to whom 
does he speak? To Xanthus and Ba- 
lius, of Padarge’s strain, about to bear 
him like a whirlwind “against the 
bosom of the Prince of Troy.” 
“ Abandon not me—your master 
now—in battle, as you abandoned 
Patroclus.” Low hanging his head, 
and sweeping with his mane the 
ground, Xanthus, paragon of steeds, 
made vocal by June, replies—* This 
day we shall bear thee, stormy chief, 
safe from the battle! But thy death- 
day is near, not by fault of ours, but 
by Jove and fate. Not through our 
slowness or sloth did the Trojans 
strip Patroclus of his arms; but He, 
of heavenly powers the most illus- 
trious, offspring of the bright-haired 
Latona, slew him in the van, and 
gave the glory to Hector. Swiftest 
though he be of all the Winds, we 
Zephyrus could equal in speed of 
flight—but doomed art thou to fall, 
Achilles! by mortal and by immor- 
tal hands.” 

“¢ Then ceased for ever, by the Furies tied 

His fateful voice—the intrepid Chief re- 
plied, 

With unabated rage—‘ So let it be! 

Portents and prodigies are lost on me. 

I know my fate; to die—to sce no more 

My much-loved parents and my native 


shore— 

Enough ; when heaven ordains I sink in 
night— 

Now perish Troy!’ He said, and rush’d 
to fight.” 


These lines, you know, are Pope’s, 
which we almost agree with Beattie 
in thinking “ equal, if not superior, 
to the original.” They are wonder- 
fully full of force and fire. 

That Xanthus, a horse, should have 
not only spoken so well, but at all, 
has set all the wide-mouthed critics 
agape, who, on recovering their own 
powers of articulate utterance, have 
argued that it is very unnatural. In 
answer to them, Spondanus and 
Dacier, says Pope, “ fail not to bring 
up Balaam’s ass,” which is hardly a 
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case in point. Livy makes mention 
of two oxen that spoke on different 
occasions, and recites the speech of 
one, which was “ Roma, cave tibi ;” 
and Pliny tells us, that these animals 
were particularly gifted that way— 
“ Est frequensin prodigiis priscorum, 
bovem locutum.” In modern times 
we ourselves know a stot that has 
spoken, and Leibnitz heard a dog 
soliloquize, somewhat after the style 
of Coleridge or Madame de Staél, we 
think at Amsterdam. Bronte could 
do every thing but speak—and there- 
fore we acquit Homer of any unphi- 
losophical credulity in believing that 
Xanthus was a powerful extempora- 
neous orator, and, like a Fox, shone 
ina on y- 
Farther, is there any thing absurd, 
think ye, in Achilles upbraiding his 
horses for having left the body of 
Patroclus? We may be assured, 
says Cowper, that it was customary 
for the Greeks occasionally to ha- 
rangue their horses, for Homer was 
a poet too attentive to nature to in- 
troduce speeches that would have 
appeared strange to his countrymen. 
ector addresses his horses in the 
eighth book—and Antilochus, in the 
chariot race, whose horses were not 
only of terrestrial origin, but the 
slowest in the camp of Greece. That 
Achilles, then, should have spoken 
to his steeds, is not surprising, see- 
ing that they were of celestial seed. 
Farther, there is no saying what a 
man will say or do, when in a state 
of extraordinary excitement—in a 
tremendous passion. He will even, 
in certain circumstances, “ sing 
psalms to a dead horse.” Achilles 
then stands acquitted ofall folly—and 
his address was right. That being 
the case, on what principle of feel- 
ing, passion, discipline, or manners, 
were his horses to preserve silence, 
on such an appeal ? Silence would 
have shewn sulkiness—and sulki- 
ness a cross in the breed—a taint in 
the blood—but they were twin-cast 
by Podarge, the famous Harpy mare, 
their Sire the Wind. Xanthus, there- 
fore, “ rose to reply,” without wait- 
ing to “ catch the speaker’s eye;” he 
became “ the gentleman on his legs ;” 
—without “ asking permission” “he 
explained ;”—“ our gallant friend—if 
he will allow to us to call him so,” 
has unjustly accused us of forsakin 
Patroclus ;-and that the defence o 


Xanthus was most triumphant, the 
whole Greek army testified by a 
“ Hear! hear! hear!” that startled 
Neptune, Juno, and Jupiter on their 
Thrones. 

Xanthus—and Balius too—was not 
only one of the most eloquent, but 
most amiable of horses. What were 
their feelings on the death of Patro- 
clus ? 

“© Meantime the horses of Eacides, 

From‘fight withdrawn, when once they un- 
derstood 

Their charioteer outstretch’d in dust be- 
neath 

The arm of homicidal Hector, wept.” 


“Tt adds a great beauty,” says Eusta- 
thius, “ to the poem, when inani- 
mate things act like animate. Thus 
the heavens tremble at Jupiter’s nod, 
the sea parts itself to receive Nep- 
tune, the groves of Ida shake be- 
neath Juno’s feet. As also to find 
animate or brute creatures addressed 
as if rational. Here they weep for 
Patroclus, and stand fixed and im- 
moveable with grief—then isthe hero 
universally mourn’d, and every thing 
concurs to lament his loss.” As to 
the particular fiction of weeping (no 
fiction at all) Gilbert Wakefield right- 
ly says, that it is countenanced both 
by scholiasts and historians. Aristo- 
tle and Pliny write that these ani- 
mals often deplore their masters lost 
in battle, and even shed tears for 
thera—and Elian relates the same of 
elephants, who, like the Swiss, over- 
come with the maladie du pays, weep 
in far-off captivity to think of their 
native forests. Suetonius, in the Life 
of Cesar, tells us that several horses 
which, at the passage of the Rubi- 
con, had been consecrated to Mars, 
and turned loose on the banks, were 
observed for some days after to ab- 
stain from feeding, and to weep 
abundantly. Virgil knew all this— 
and could not, therefore, forbear co- 
pying this beautiful circumstance in 
these fine lines on the Horse of Pal- 
las: 

* Post Bellator equus, positis insignibus 

JEthon 
It lacrymans, guttisque humectat grandi-~ 
bus ora. 

And Southey knew all this well— 
when he praised those pathetic lines 
in the old ballad—at which cold cri- 
tics could not choose but laugh— 
speaking of a wretched worn-out 
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drudge-mare dying by the ditch side 
—“ tears were in her eyes—she look- 
ed me in the face’”—And Scott knew 
all this well—when he speaks of 
horses shrieking as well as weeping 
—and Bloomfield knew all this well, 
else he could not have written his 
full and particular account of the 
miseries of the Post-chaise hack— 
and the.author of the “High-mettled 
racer” knew all this well—though he 
does not mention it—else he could 
not have written that elegiac song 
—and Mr Martin, the Member for 
Galway, knew all this well, else he 
had not lugged up so many mis- 
creants to Bow Street, for unmerci- 
fully abusing their catthh—and we 
know all this well, and much more, 
else had we not now into this epi- 
sode run off the course of our Cri- 
tique. Let all merciful men, then, 
be merciful to their beasts—horses 
and dogs—“ and the rest ;” but let 
all men remember, that muscle and 
motion, speed and strength, bone 
and bottom, are the characteristic 
peculiarities of the “ noblest of ani- 
mals,” and that the horse is in his 
glory when in the fulness of his 
might he is running for the gold 
cup at Derby, or the brown brush 
at Melton Moubray, or crying among 
his enemies, Ha! Ha! in a charge on 
the cuirassiers at Waterloo. 

But look at the horses of Achilles 
in Homer, when Patroclus dies. What 
a picture! 


“Them oft with hasty lash Diores’ son, 

- Antomedon, assailed ; with gentle speech 

Address’d them oft; oft threaten’d them 
aloud ; 

But neither homeward, to the ships that 
lined 

The sounding shore, nor to the Grecian 
host 

Would they return, but motionless alike 

Stand both, as stands the column of « 
tomb, 

Some Chief’s or Matron’s ; bowing down 
their heads, 

They ceased not to deplore, with many « 
tear, ; 

Whom they had lost, and each his glossy 
mane, 


Dishevelled now, polluted in the dust.” 


And would ye have such horses— 
not to speak, when upbraided by 
Achilles for having forsaken that 
Patroclus, for whom they had thus 
Wept and mourned ? 

t would all such people be 
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at? Is not the whole Iliad, in con- 
ception and execution, full of speci- 
osa miracula? In reading it, we can 
believe any thing, for we feel that 


5 
all those fictions are truths. All 


those bold and bright beliefs burst 
in upon us—not through chinks— 
but the wide-filung open windows of 
our souls—and we know that this 
world of ours and this life, now so 
tame and terrorless, so chilled by 
civilization, was once glorious in 
what we vainly call barbarism—and 
that it is yet “ mightier than it seems,” 
in the eyes and ears of all who have 
had their spiritual senses purged, 
and vivified, and invigorated, by the 
divine power of Song. 

But we fear that we are getting 
not a little extravagant—so let us 
calm our enthusiasm by a passage 
on this passage, from that beautiful 
Essay on Poetry and Music by Beat- 
tie, the best critic (the present com- 
pany excepted) that has yet been 
produced by Scotland. 

“ The incident is marvellous, no 
doubt, and has been generally con- 
demned even by the admirers of 
Homer ; yet to me, who am no be- 
liever in the infallibility of the great 
poet, [We are. C. N.] seems not only 
allowable, but useful and important. 
That this miracle has probability 
enough to warrant its admission in- 
to Homer’s poetry, is fully proved 
by—— [in Beattie it is “ Madame 
Dacier ;’”’ but “ oh no! we never men- 
tion her.”] But neither nor any 
other of the commentators, (so far as 
Iknow,) has taken notice of the pro- 
priety of introducing it in this place, 
nor of its utility in raising our idea 
of the hero. Patroclus was now 
slain; and Achilles, forgetting the 
injury he had received from Aga- 
memnon, and frantic with revenge 
and sorrow, was rushing to the bat- 
tle, to satiate his fury upon Hector 
and the Trojans. This was the cri- 
tical moment on which his future 
destiny depended. It was still in his 
power to retire, and to go home in 

eace to his beloved father and native 
and, with the certain prospect of a 
long and happy, though inglorious 
life ; if he went forward to the battle, 
he might avenge his friend’s death 
upon the enemy, but his own must 
inevitably happen soon after. This 
was the decree of fate concernin 
him, as‘ he well knew; but it woul 
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not be wonderful if such an impetu- 
ous spirit should forget all this, du- 
ring the present paroxysm of his 
grief and rage. His horse, therefore, 
miraculously gifted by Juno for that 
purpose, after expressing in dumb 
shew the deepest concern for his 
lord, opens his mouth, and in hu- 
man speech announces his approach- 
ing fate. The fear of death, and the 
fear of prodigies, are different things ; 
and abrave man, though proofagainst 
the one, may yet be overcome by the 
other. ‘ I have known a soldier, 
says Addison, ‘ that has entered a 
trench, affrighted at his own shadow, 
and look pale upon alittle scratchin 
at his door, who the day before had 
marched up oo a battery of can- 
non.’ But Achilles, of whom we al- 
ready knew that he feared nothing 
human, now shews, what we had not 
as yet been informed of, and what 
must therefore heighten our idea 
of his fortitude, that he is not so ter- 
rified or moved, by the view of cer- 
tain destruction, or even by the most 
alarming prodigies.” 

Now that we call criticism; nor 
does it derogate from Beattie’s me- 
rit that he shares it with Pope, whose 
version, so justly praised by the 
Minstrel, suggested the fine and pro- 
found remark. In the original, we 
hear a prodigy ; but Homer does not 
call it one; it is Pope who, feeling 
the power of the inspiration, flings 
forth exultingly that fearless defiance 
from the mouth of Achilles, “portents 
and prodigies are lost on me”—and 
here Homer has found an empassion- 
ed translator and a congenial critic. 

Finally, that greatest of philoso- 
phical writers, Aristotle, in his Poetic, 
says that it is from Homer principal- 
ly that other poets have learned the 
art of feigning well. The poet should 
prefer impossibilities which appear 
probable, to such things as, though 
possible, appear unprobable. He pro- 
foundly observes, “ that supposing a 
thing to be, it would certainly be fol- 
lowed by such effects—if we see 
those effects, we are disposed to in- 
fer the existence of that cause.” And 
thus in poetry and all fiction, “ this,” 
says Twining, “is the logic of that 
temporary imposition on which de- 

ds our pleasure. Every thing 
follows so naturally, and even, as 
it seems, so necessarily, that the 
probability and truth of nature, in 
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the consequences, steals, in a manner, 
from our view, even in the impossi- 
bility of the cause, and flings an air 
of truth over the whole. ith re- 
spect to fact, indeed, it is all equally 
{evdes; for if the cause exist not, nei- 
ther can the effects. But the conse- 
quent lies ave so told, as to impose 
on us, for amoment, the belief of the 
antecedent, or fundamental lie”—in 
this case the speech of a horse made 
vocal, Twining goes on to say, that 
of this art, almost all the speciosa 
miracula of Homer are instances 
—and even the wilder and more 
absurd miracles of Ariosto, whose 
poem is indeed a striking example 
of the most improbable, and in them- 
selves revolting lies, to which, how- 
ever, every poetical reader willing- 
ly throws open his imagination, prin- 
cipally from the easy charm of his 
language and versification, and the 
remarkable distinctness of his paint- 
ing, but partly, too, from the truth 
of nature, which he has contrived 
to fling into the detail of his descrip- 
tion. And he ends with pointing to 
the Caliban of Shakspeare. 

Last of all, so enveloped in omin- 
ous glory is Achilles in that divine 
armour, on his chariot yoked to hea- 
ven-sprung steeds, “ like the orient 
sun all dazzling ;” and such the sus 
perhuman power of passion by which, 
heaven-inspired, he is possessed, that 
he is already before our imagination 
a prodigious being—and nothing he 
can say or do, and nothing he can 
cause be said or done—“ all might 
being given him in that dreadful 
hour”—can surprise or astonish our 
belief, or even seem at the moment 
to be against the laws of nature, that 
bend and break before his will, and 
bring, like his ministering servants, 
fuel to the fire, that at once con- 
sumes and sublimes the transcend- 
ant hero. 

But on reluctantly leaving this 
subject, let us once for all, dismiss- 
ing all enthusiasm, either poetical or 
religious, be allowed to remark, that 
miraculous as it may be for a Hel- 
lenic horse, when about to gue to 
the field of battle under the walls 
of Troy, to speak in answer to Achil- 
les, it is not more so than for an Eng- 
lish Mare, within the walls of the 
Caledonian chapel, to address in the 
following lingo, without having been 
spoken to, the Rev. Mr Irving--* O 
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metention, a honos holo, O do nomas 
hahelion, O mana terdeos kalion!— 
Coartoma ruramur pooah chambela 
mentara tsaw !” 

And now that Achilles has taken 
the field, not idle must be the gods. 
And Jupiter commissions Themis to 
call the heavenly powers to council. 
“ Why are we summoned ?” asks 
Neptune ; and Jove replies— 

“ Myself shall, on Olympus’ top reclined, 

Well pleased, survey them; but let all 
beside, 

Descending to the field, then join and aid 

As each shall choose, the Trojans or the 
Greeks ; 

For should Achilles, though alone, assail 

The unassisted Trojans, he would drive 

At once to flight their whole collected 
power. 

His looks appali’d them ever, and I fear, 

Lest, frantic for his loss, he even pass 

The bounds of Fate, and desolate the 
town.” 


Juno, Pallas, the sovereign lord of 
Ocean, Hermes, and Vulcan, “ rolling 
on all sides his eyes, but on limping 
feet and legs unequal,” seek the fleet; 
Mars, and Pheebus never-shorn, and 
Diana shaft-armed, and Xanthus, (so 
called in heaven,on earth Scamander,) 
Latona, and the Queen of Smiles, re- 
ir to the Trojans, and all because 
of Achilles. The knees of all the 
Trojans shook as they beheld him in 
the field again, till Pallas from the 
trench beyond the wall, and Mars 
from the lofty tower of Ilium, shout- 
ed to each other, and then both ar- 
mies burned for battle. Meanwhile 
Jove thundered—Neptune shook the 
earth and the bigh mountains—and 
upstarted from his throne appalled 
the King of Erebus, and all because 
of—Achilles. 
. He has no eyes but for Hector. 
But Phebus Apollo incites Acneas 
to engage him—the son he of Venus, 
daughter of Jove,—Achilles, but of 
the daughter of the deep. But Apol- 
lo forgot that Achilles had been the 
son of Jove himself, had not the 
Thunderer paused in pursuit of 
Thetis, at the prophetic warning that 
the son of Thetis would be greater 
than his sire. ®neas fight Achilles! 
Whew ! 


“ Thee have I chaced already with my 


spear ; 

Canst thou forget that, finding thee of 
late 

Alone on Ida, with such hasty flight 

I drove thee down, that, all thy cattle left, 
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Thou never dared’st once look me in the 
face 

Till thou hadst reached Lyrnessus, with 
whose spoils 

Enrich’d by Jove and Pallas, I return'd, 

And led their women captive? Thee, in- 
deed, the gods 

Preserved, but will not, as thou dream’st, 


Now also. Back INTO THY HOST— 

HEncé, I COMMAND THEF, nor oppose in 
fight 

Achilles.”’ 


Afneas makes a long speech and a 
shortish battle; and then Neptune, 
lifting him high from the ground, 
“heaved him far remote.” “ Fight 
on, my friends,” cried Achilles, 

“ With hands, with feet, with spirit, and 
with might, 

All that I can I will; right through I go, 

And not a Trojan who shall chance within 

Spear’s reach of me, shall, as I judge, re- 
joice.” 

Lo! Hector fronts the Destroyer! 
But Phebus is at hand to admonish 
him, and he retires into the thick of 
the fight. Defrauded of him, Achilles 
slays and insults Iphition—and down 
with Demoleon. Miserably through 
Polydorushe splits his spear, and Hec- 
tor again leaps out from the mélée. 
Apollo snatches him away, wrapped 
round with thickest gloom, and, 

“ Thrice swift Achilles sprang to the as- 
sault, 
Impetuous, thrice the pallid cloud he 
smote, 
And at his fourth assault, godlike in act, 
And terrible in utterance, thus exclaimed, 
* Dog, thou art safe, and hast escaped 
again !’” 
So saying, he pierced the neck of 
Dryops—turned on huge Demuchus, 
and piercing him with his spear, 
slew him with his sword. Laogonus 
and Dardanus then dismounting, 
the one he killed with his spear, 
“the other with his falchion at a 
blow.” Then through ear to ear he 
thrusts the pointed brass through the 
occiput of Mulius, and drives his 
huge-hafted blade through the fore- 
head of Echechlus, son of Agenor. 
But not till he had slaughtered Alas- 
tor, smiting the stripling through the 
side. Away, at one blow, went the 
head and casque of Deucalion. Rhig- 
mus he put to death, pierced throug 
the loins, with the beam fixed in his 
bowels; and right through the spine 
he struck Areithous the flying chario- 
teer, and then. thus seemed the battle- 


eid -— 
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As a devouring fire within the glens 

Of some dry mountain ravages the trees, 

While, blown around, the flames roll to all sides, 
So, on all sides, tremendous as a God, 

Achilles drove the death-devoted host 

Of Ilium, and the champaign ran with blood. 

As when the peasant his yok’d steers employs 

To tread his barley, the broad-fronted pair 

With wond’rous hoofs soon triturate the grain, 
So bearing terrible Achilles on, 

His coursers stamp’d together, as they pass’d 
The bodies and the bucklers of the slain ; 

Blood spatter’d all his axle, and with blood 
From the horse-hoofs and from the fellied wheels 


And now, having separated the Tro- 
jans, he drives one part of them to 
the city, and the other into the Sca- 
mander, all whose ——— course 
is glutted with the mangled throng 
of horses and warriors. Leaning his 
spear against a tamarisk tree, sword- 
in-hand he plunges into the river, 
now redder and redder, hewing them 
to pieces, while the terrified Trojans 
secrete themselves, like the small- 
er fishes, in the creeks and secret 
hollows of a haven, flying the pur- 
suit of some huge dolphin. Wea- 
ried at length with slaughter, he se- 
lects twelve death-doomed youths, 
| in vengeance “ for his loved Patro- 
: clus slain,’ and driving them forth 
from the river stupified like fawns, 
and manacling their hands fast be- 
hind them with their own lance- 
strings, gives them in charge to his 
Myrmidons to keep for the sacrifice. 
Suddenly he sees Lycaon, one of the 
sons of Priam, whom he had surpri- 
sed in the fields by night, and sent in 
a ship to Lesbos. “ Ha, ye gods! a 


His chariot redden’d, while himself, athirst 
For glory, his unconquerable hands 
Defil’d with mingled carnage, sweat, and dust. 


miracle! Talk not to me of ran- 

soms.” Then slaying him, he spins 

him into the flood for food to fishes, 

who shall find “ Lycaon’s pampered 

flesh, delicious fare!” Asteropzeus 

— his hand with a spear, but 
ies. 


“ Lie there! The mightiest who from ri- 
vers spring, 
Quell not with ease the mightier sons of 
Jove. 
Thou thy descent from Axius made thy 
boast, 
But Jove himself I boast the source of 
mine.” 
Then sent he to the shades the souls 
of Thersilochus, and Mydon, and 
Thrasius, and Astypylus, and Ophe- 
lestes, and Acnius, and Mnesus—nor 
had these sufficed, but in semblance 
of a man stood before him the in- 
censed river, Xanthus himself, the 
Scamander, and they too after angry 
parle, engage in combat. 
Would we could quote the com- 
bat! Achilles prevails, and Scaman- 
der calls upon Simois. 


“ Thy channel fill with streams 

From all thy fountains; call thy torrents down ; 
Lift high the waters; mingle the hard stones 
With uproar wild; that the enormous force 

Of this man, now triumphant, and who aims 

To match the gods in might, may be subdued. 





But vain shall be his strength! his beauty nought 
Shall profit him, or his resplendent arms ; 

But I will bury him in slime and ooze, 

And I will overwhelm himself with soil, 

Sands heaping o’er him, and around him sands 
Infinite, that no Greek shall find his bones 

For ever, in my bottom deep-immersed. 

There shall his tomb be piled, nor other earth, 
At his last rites, his friends shall need for him.” 








But, at Juno’s voice, comes Vul- 
can, burning up the dead, willows, 
tamerisks, elms, lotus, rushes, reeds, 
and “all plants and herbs that cloth- 
ed profuse the margin of the flood,” 
and Xanthus’ self is in dread of ex- 
tinction. “ I yield to thy consuming 
fires—cease—cease—I reck not if 
Achilles drive her citizens this mo- 
ment forth from Troy.” “So spake 
he scorched, and all his waters boil- 
ed.” And now all the gods and god- 
desses engage in conflict, 


“ While the boundless earth 
Quaked under them, and ali around the 

Heavens 
Sang them together with a trumpet’s voice; 
Jove listening on the Olympian mountain 

sat, 

Well pleas’d, and laughing in his heart 
for joy.” 

Another time, perhaps, we may 
poetize and philosophize after our 
own fashion upon this wonderful 
Twenty-first Book of the Iliad—the 
Combat of the Celestials. But again, 

‘© Like a glory from afar, 

Like a reappearing star, 

First to head the flock of war,” 
Achilles ! Say with Homer—as when 
the columned smoke reaches the 
wide sky, ascending from some city 
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god-fired in vengeance, “ toil to all, 


to many misery.” Priam beholds 
from a sacred tower the pe dri- 
ving the army, and mournful cries, 


** Hold wide the portals till the flying 
host 

Re-enter—for Achilles is at hand, 

And hunts the people home. Now—wo 
to Troy! 

But soon as safe within the city-walls 

They breathe again, shut fast the ponder- 
ous gates 

At once, lest that destroyer too rush in.” 


Shooting back the bars, then wide 
open flung they the city-gates, and 
the opening was salvation —while 
Apollo sallied to strike back ruin. 
Right towards the city and the lofty 
wall flew the whole host, “ parched 
with drought, and whitened all with 
dust,” while Achilles, spear in hand, 
“ on their shoulders rode,” for rabid 
was his heart, and he raged in the 
lust of glory. Then, but for Agenor, 
by Apollo roused to face that fury, 
and by Apollo saved from death, had 
fallen haughty lium. But Phebus, 
from the chase of Ilium’s host, by 
art has seduced Achilles away in far 
pursuit of the semblance of Ante- 
nor’s son. 


NORTH. 
Meanwhile the other Trojans through-terror-fleeing came in a body 
Eagerly to the city ; but the city was-being-filled with those who had rushed to- 
wards (it. ) 
Nor traly durst they (while) beyond the city and the wall 
Remain there for one another, and to ascertain who might have escaped 
And who had died in the fight: but eagerly crowded they 
Into the city, (each) whomsoever his feet and his knees had saved. 
CHAPMAN. 
In mean time, the other frighted powers 
Came to the city, comforted, when Troy and all her towers 
Strootted with fillers ; none would stand, to see who staid without, 
Who scaped and who came short; the ports cleft to receive the rout, 
That poured itself in. Every man was for himself; most fleet 
Most fortunate; who ever ’scap't—his head might thank his feet. 
POPE. 
While all the flying troops their speed employ, 
And pour on heaps into the walls of Troy ; 
No stop, no stay; no thought to ask or tell 
Who ’scaped by flight, or who by battle fell. 
*Twas tumult all, and violence of flight ; 
And sudden joy confused, and mixed affright. 
Pale Troy against Achilles shut her gate, 
And nations breathed, delivered from their fate. 
COWPER. 
The Trojan host 
Meantime, impatient to regain the town, 
Tumultuous fied, and entering, closed the gates. 
None halted to desery, without the walls 
Who yet survived, or had in battle fall’n ; 
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But all, whom flight had saved, with eager haste 
Pour'd through the pass, and crowded into Troy. 
SOTHEBY. 


Meantime the rest, 


Crowd urging crowd, through Troy’s throng’d portals prest ; 
None paused to ask who ’scaped, or swelled the slain, 

But all, whoe’er had strength, in fearful joy 

Rushed like a flood, once more to breathe in Troy.” 


Homer means merely to give the 
liveliest picture of rout, confusion, 
and fear; and of fear—the blind and 
utter selfishness. All alike regardless 
of each other, and, for the time, cow- 
ards all, into the town they rush 
helter-skelter, pell-mell, He had no 
thought of making the picture a grand 
one; and though the words are strong 
as strong can be, and go hurrying 
and staggering along, there is no 
magniloquence. Chapman saw and 
felt this; and in his heart arose such 
scorn and contempt for the fugitives, 
that he gave expression to the bit- 
terness, and closes purposely with 
a line almost ludicrous. We cannot 
find much fault with him for doin 
so; though we suspect he suppose 
—mistakenly—that something of the 
same sort was intended by Homer in 
“ Suriva ray yt wides xal yolve cawoay.” 
He seems to have thought these 
words almost equivalent with “ as 
fast as their legs could carry them.” 
And if Homer Thad said so, we really 
should not have objected to it. “ The 
ports cleft to receive the rout that 
poured itself in,” is a picturesque 
and powerful paraphrase, and it is 
Homeric. 

The first four lines of Pope are 
admirable. The next two are in 
themselves good, but they are unne- 
cessary, and had been better away 
—all but the “ sudden joy confused,” 
which is, though free, yet not an 
untrue version of “ décraciw:.” The 
last two lines are exceedingly sono- 
rous, and mighty magnificent, no 
doubt, but they are needless super- 
numeraries, and, especially the con- 
cluding one, unlike Homer’s usual 
style, and most alien from the spirit 
of this particular passage, and that 
nobody can deny. 


Neither is Cowper’s version — 
though vigorous—all right. “ Impa- 
tient” is a poor tame word for “ ’ac- 
wdc; and “ entering closed the 
gates,” poorer and tamer still for 
“ réaus Y Eumanre aatvrwy —Wwhich is in- 
deed “ the perfection of energetic 
brevity.” “ With eager haste” has 
the same fault—tameness; but all 
the rest is good—though the whole 
description, thus weakened, wants 
tumult and terror. It is not forceful. 

Sotheby, perhaps, is the most suc- 
cessful. But what word in his version 
is equal to “ wsQoCnuév ?” ‘* Pause” 
is not, to our ears, good for “ eves ;” 
and “ who swelled the slain,” to our 
ears—they may be fastidious—is bad 
for “ who had fallen in battle.” The 
last two lines are good ; yet “ fearful 
joy” we doubt being Homeric ; and 
écéuvro “* are poured in,” is better 
than “ rushed like a flood,” for it im- 
plies the flood, and saves a simile, 
which Homer in the hurry had no 
leisure for ; he writes as if he himself 
had narrowly escaped being tram- 
pled to death, -or jammed up flat 
against post or pillar. 

But Achilles has one more fight 
before him, ere he be at “ the top of 
the tree,” and wear the baldrick of 
the Champion : 


“In somnis ecce! ante oculos meestissi- 
mus Hector 
Visus adesse mihi !’’ 


But on that combat—and on the 
character of Achilles—when he shall 
stand before us a full-length portrait 
—as yet he is but kit-cat—we shall 
ere long enter into colloquy with thee 
—heroic reader ;—till then farewell 
to Homer, and his four illustrious 
friends—Chapman, Pope, Cowper, 
and Sotheby. 
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ON PARLIAMENTARY REFORM AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


No. XII. 


PUBLIC OPINION—POPULAR VIOLENCE. 


“ Tuey are little acquainted,” says 
Marshal St Cyr, “with the progress 
of ambition, who are surprised that 
Napoleon undertook the war in Rus- 
sia. It is the nature of ambition, as 
of all other popular passions, to be 
insatiable. Every gratification it re- 
ceives, only renders it the more ve- 
hement, until at length it outsteps 
the bounds of ae nature, and 
quenches itself in the flame it has 
raised. Napoleon knew well that 
his empire was founded on the pres- 
tige of popular opinion ;—that to 
maintain that opinion, it was neces- 
sary that he should always advance ; 
that the moment his victories ceased 
his throne began to totter. The pub- 
lic, habituated to victory by his suc- 
cesses, were no longer to be dazzled 
by ordinary achievements; he felt 
that his latter triumphs must eclipse 
those of his earlier years,—that if he 
only equalled them, he would be 
thought to have retrograded,—that 
victories might suffice for the Gene- 
ral of the Republic, or the First Con- 
sul, but conquest must attend the 
steps of the Emperor of the West. 
To overthrow Prussia, or conquer 
Italy, might suffice for his earlier 
years; but nothing could revive the 
enthusiasm of the people in later 
times, but the destruction of the 
Colossus of the North. From the 
moment that he launched into the 
career of conquest, he had perilled 
his fortune on a single throw—uni- 
versal dominion, or a private sta- 
tion.” * 

The observation does not merely 
apply to the desire for military glory, 
but to every other passion which 
takes possession of the human breast. 
The more it is gratified, the stronger 
it becomes ;—when the means of as- 
suaging it decline, more extravagant 
measures of excitation must be re- 
sorted to. It is thus that the youth 
who has embarked on the stream of 
pleasure, is impelled onwards by an 


insatiable desire, at once the punish- 
ment of the past, and the tempter of 
the future, till he is lost in the sea of 
perdition ; it is from the same cause 
that the beauty, who has given ear 
to the voice of flattery, becomes in- 
satiable for homage, and grows con- 
temptible in age, from the attempt 
to continue the conquests of youth ; 
—that the statesman, who has expe- 
rienced the intoxication of popular 
applause, is urged forward in a head- 
long course, and feels the pulse of 
existence beat slower, when the ac- 
clamations of the people begin to 
subside. In all these cases, the prin- 
ciple is the same; and destruction 
is produced by the same feeling ; it 
is the law of nature, that passion is 
insatiable—the more it receives, the 
more it desires—and its due punish- 
ment is brought about even in this 
world by the ruinous excesses to 
which it precipitates those who yield 
to its suggestions. 

Of all the instances, however, in 
which the operation of this principle 
is to be perceived, there is none so 
remarkable as the rapid growth of 
democratic ambition. With truth it 
may be said of that passion, that that 
which a little while ago was a speck 
hardly visible in the horizon, soon 
becomes a tempest, that covers the 
universe with darkness. I[t grows 
with the progress of events; it ga- 
thers strength from the acclama- 
tions consequent on.every success ; 
it strengthens with the result of 
every acquisition. Every one must 
have felt how intoxicating are the 
cheers of a mob, how difficult it is to 
resist the enthusiasm of the people, 
even in the worst of causes. What 
then must be the delirium produced 
by the cheers of a large part of a 
whole nation, and the incense of 
adulation offered by several millions 
of mankind! 

It is this which renders the launch- 
ing of a nation into the stream of 





* St Cyr’s Memoirs, III, 2. 
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revolutionary ambition so dreadful- 
ly perilous, and has made the calm 
po the thoughtful, in every age, re- 
gard with such horror any attempt 
to open the Seauene of demoé¢ra- 
cy. The time will come, when the 
authors of any such measures will 
be regarded, however benevolent or 
well-meaning their intentions may 
have been, in the same light as those 
who shall cut the dykes of Holland, 
to water the meadows on its shore; 
or remove the barriers of the Nile, 
to fertilize the fields of Egypt. When 
the experience of the English shall 
have been added ‘to that of the 
French Revolution—when Europe 
has been torn by this double convul- 
sion, and despotism has settled down 
with leaden wings on the anarchy- 
torn fabric of freedom, the principle 
we now illustrate will have passed 
into proverbs, and ages of suffering 
taught wisdom to the most impas- 
sioned of mankind. 

This it is which occasions the 
downward progress of all revolu- 
tionary movements, and renders the 
people, after a few years, so ready 
to discard their former leaders, and 
follow with enthusiasm the most ex- 
travagant agitators. The reason why 
they do so is obvious, and must con- 
tinue to operate to the end of the 
world. It is the same which impel- 
led Napoleon upon the snows of 
Russia. The early leaders of a re- 
volution are chosen while the pas- 
sions are as yet in their infancy— 
when reason, moderation, and truth 
have still maintained some ascend- 
ency—when the old statesmen and 
tried rulers are still in the posses- 
sion of power. But in the progress 
of the hurricane, stronger passions 
are developed—more undisguised 
flattery of the people becomes ne- 
cessary—more extravagant measures 
of innovation are demanded—the 
early leaders of the revolution are 
discarded, fall into contempt, or per- 
ish on the scaffold, because they re- 
fuse to keep pace with the progress 
of the tempest—because they recoil 
at the frightful demand for human 
blood—because they strive to exert 
the now enfeebled arm of the Jaw in 
repressing the excesses of the popu- 
lace. Then, when it is too late, they 
begin to see the consequences of 
their actions—then they lament the 
winged words, never to be recalled, 
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which lighted up a nation’s flame— 
then they feel the weakness which 
their own blows have brought upon 
the executive authority of the realm. 
They are led to the scaffold—they 
dignify a destructive life by a noble 
death, and leave behind them a long 
catalogue of woes, which at length 
cure the people of their frenzy, and 
render the progress, which has now 
been figured, familiar to the meanest 
of mankind. 

It is from this cause that the first 
victims of revolutionary fury are 
always its earliest leaders, and that 
those whose insane projects of inno- 
vation, in the outset, dissolved the 
fabric of society, are the first to per- 
ish in its ruins. The reason is, that 
being intrusted with the reins of go- 
vernment, they are the first to come 
in collision with democratic fury, 
and are soon called on to chastise, 
with the axe of the law, the excesses 
produced by the passions they have 
roused among the people. If they 
shrink from the task, the bonds of 
government are at once dissolved, 
and anarchy, with all its horrors, 
reigns triumphant. If they discharge 
their duty, their imperious masters 
speedily turn upon themselves, and 
from the idols, they become the vic- 
tims of the populace. From the sub- 
lime to the ridiculous, said Napo- 
leon, is but a step; with equal truth 
it may be said, that the distance is 
as short—with a revolutionary admi- 
nistration—from the height of popu- 
larity to the depths of execration. 

It is impossible for a government 
which is permitted to go on with the 
career of innovation to avoid this ca- 
tastrophe—their only chance of sal- 
vation lies in the efforts of those who 
oppose their progress, and bring 
them to anchor, before it is too late. 
The vessel may run for a time pros- 
perously and triumphantly before 
the wind, Youth at the prow, Ambi- 
tion at the helm; but that they will 
arrive at last on a lee shore, is as cer- 
tain in the moral as the physical 
world. When that terrific prospect 
opens, then is the moment of peril 
—when they attempt to anchor, they 
are either swamped by the tempest, 
or driven headlong upon the break- 
ers—they are running before a hur- 
ricane which their own hands have let 
loose. In the first attempt to stop, 
they are overwhelmed by its fury. 





Since the preceding paragraph was 
written, a signal proof has occurred 


of the truth of these principles in 
this country. The public journals 
which slavishly fawned on Ministers 
as long as they fawned the gales of 
Revolution, are already preparing to 
turn upon them with fierce hosti ity, 
the moment that they seek to mode- 
rate the transports they have raised. 
* Should Lord Grey resign,” says the 
leading Ministerial journal, “ re infec- 
ta, let him not flatter himself that he 
will be allowed to sink into obscuri- 
ty; that is not the fate of great cri- 
minals; his name will be handed 
down with execration through all 
ages; never since the fall of Adam 
— there been such a fall as his will 
be 9% 

The truth of these principles has 
been illustrated in every revolution- 
ary government which ever existed 
—but in noneso clearly as in France. 
Who were the early leaders and 
tried friends of the Revolution ? Mi- 
rabeau, whose voice of thunder so 
long shook the Constitutional As- 
sembly, and precipitated the fatal 
rapidity of its career of innovation ; 
Bailly, the first president of the As- 
sembly, the author of the Tennis 
Court oath, the venerated Mayor of 
Paris; Lafayette, the adored com- 
mander of the National Guard, the 
tried champion of the people, whose 
white plume was the signal for uni- 
versal transports in the streets of 
Paris; the Duke of Orleans, whose 
_—- so long corrupted the po- 
pulace, who headed the nobles that 
deserted their order to join the Tiers 
Etat who voted for the death of 
Louis; Vergniaud, from whose elo- 
quent lips the language of democra- 
cy so often fell, who joined in the 
revolt of the 18th August, and so 
long sustained the cause of freedom 
in the Legislative Assembly; Bris- 
sot, whose vehement declamations 

rovoked the European war; Ro- 
fand, whose incorruptible virtue 
tried, when too late, to moderate 
the Revolution; Carnot, whose re- 
publican austerity was proof alike 
against the terrors of democratic 
fury, and the seduction of imperial 
ambition. And what was the fate of 
these men at the hands of the people, 
who had so long fanned their tri- 
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umphs? Mirabeau, discovering, when 
too late, the fatal tendency of the 
stream on which he was embarked, 
began to lean towards the cause of 
——- and was interrupted by 
eath in his efforts to stem the revo- 
lution. His ashes were torn from 
their sepulchre by the populace, and 
thrown with ignominy into the filth- 
iest sewer; Bailly, deeming it ne- 
cessary, as Mayor of Paris, to sub- 
due the mobs in its streets, hoisted 
the red flag of martial law, and or- 
dered the National Guard to fire on 
the people. For this he was pur- 
sued with undying virulence, and 
subjected to a death of extraordi- 
nary cruelty in the Champ de Mars; 
Lafayette, proscribed and execrated 
by the populace for obeying Bailly’s 
order, and directing the troops to 
fire, was forced to fly for his life to 
the enemies of his country, and owed 
his salvation to being immured for 
years in an Austrian dungeon; the 
Duke of Orleans, accused of leaning 
at last to a constitutional monarchy, 
was beheaded ; Vergniaud and Bris- 
sot, arrested by the pikemen of the 
Fauxbourg St Antoine, for striving 
to suppress the great revolt of 31st 
May, 1793, were guillotined ; Roland, 
as the reward of his upright conduct 
as Minister of the Interior, was per- 
secuted with such violence, that he 
committed suicide, writing with his 
last breath,—*“ Iam weary of a world 
sullied by so many crimes ;” Carnot, 
tracked out by the revolutionary 
bloodhounds on the 18th Fructidor, 
owed his salvation to the heroic de- 
votion of female attachment; Louis, 
the reforming monarch, who had 
yielded every thing to his people, 
was the first victim of their violence; 
and the whole democratic and reform- 
ing Ministry of the Gironde, who 
overturned the throne on the 10th 
August, 1792, were led out together 
to execution, two-and-thirty in num- 
ber, within fourteen months after- 
wards. With truth did Vergniaud 
declare, that the Revolution, like Sa- 
turn, devoured all its offspring. 
Nothing in the world, therefore, 
can be so insane, as to consider pub- 
lic opinion, during a revolutionary 
movement,as the slightest indication 
either of what is reasonable or ex- 
pedient, or to justify violent mea- 
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sures, Oh the ground that the people 
demand it, and that it is unsafe to 
refuse them. As well might a sailor 
vindicate himself for spreading every 
yard of canvass by the violence of 


the tempest. Because the wind 
blows steadily and strongly in one 
direction, is that any ground for 
crowding every sail, and putting out 
the ae to receive its blasts? Is 
it not rather a reason for drawing in 
the sails, lowering the masts, and al- 
lowing the vessel only that motion 
which the winds and the current un- 
avoidably produce ? 

A year ago there was a consider- 
able wish for Parliamentary Reform, 
springing out of the distresses con- 
sequent on a change of currency, 
andl fanned by the French Revolu- 
tion, and the intemperate speeches 
of the ee at the general election. 
An extraordinary coalition of Whigs, 
Radicals, and Tories, threw out the 
Duke of Wellington, and brought in 
a reforming Ministry, who soon set 
the nation on fire by the prodigal of- 
fer of power to the most inflam- 
mable of the people. Where are we 
now, and what opinions are now se- 
riously urged both by the reforming 
orators and the revolutionary press ? 
On the brink of a public convulsion, 
with the reforming journals inces- 
santly clamouring for the remodel- 
ling—in other words, the destruction 
—of the House of Peers; with a go- 
vernment who profess that they 
must run before the gales of public 
opinion, and that even now they can- 
not halt in their course; with the 
confiscation of the Church incessant- 
ly recommended; an equitable ad- 
justment of the national debt—in 
other words, national bankruptey— 
with all its far-spread devastation, 
deliberately and anxiously urged; 
with conflagration, plunder, and ruin 
spreading over the land; a National 

uard called for to check the pro- 
gress of incendiarism, and a general 
arming of the Reform Clubs seri- 
ously entertained, to ensure the tri- 
umph of democratic ambition ! Such 
have been the results of the system 
of conciliation and concessions. How 
far have we advanced in the march 
of revolution in so short a time—how 
terribly has the authority of gover 
ment been loosened—what a flood 
of angry passions has been let loose 
within one year! The distance be- 
tween ott présent state and wnli- 
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mited anarchy, is not so great as be- 
tween what we were a year ago and 
what we now are. 

In considering the ultimate conse- 
quences of this system of conceding 
every thing to the demands of the po- 
pulace, it must be always borne in 
mind, that the time will come, in the 
progress of revolution, when they 
must be refused. As they invari- 
ably go on eens with the suc- 
cessive acquisitions they receive, it 
is easy to see that the time must 
come when the fabric of society can- 
not be held together, if any farther 
concessions are made. If it is dif- 
ficult now to resist the demand for 
Reform, what will it be after that 
great victory is gained to withstand 
the demand for the abolition of the 
Peers, the confiscation of Church 
property, the sweeping off of the na- 
tional debt, the division of estates ? 
Every successive acquisition aug- 
ments the strength of the popular, 
and weakens the courage of the con- 
servative party. It would have been 
much easier to have crushed the de- 
mand for Reform a year ago than it 
is now; it is much easier to resist 
the abolition or degradation of the 
Peers now, than it will be a year 
hence. The people, during the lat- 
ter stages of revolutionary excite- 
ment, become as savage as beasts 
of prey, as lawless as soldiers in a 
stormed fortress, as infuriate as the 
rabble in a plundered city. Things 
are utterly distorted—the most exe- 
crable of mankind become the ob- 
jects of admiration—the most noble, 
of universal hatred. No man was so 
much detested in France, in 1793, as 
Louis, the reforming monarch, who 
laid down his life for his people, 
while busts were erected in every 
village to Marat, the monster who 
demanded 800,000 heads ; and Robe- 
spierre, in the opinion of nine-tenths 
of his countrymen, was the most 
exalted and incorruptible of man- 
kind. As this is the natural and 
inevitable progress of public opi- 
nion during revolutionary excite- 
ment, it is of the last importance to 
throw off its fetters before it becomes 
irresistible; since the serpent must 
be grappled with in the end, let the 
combat begin before he has swallow- 
ed another serpent and become a 
dragon. 

As history and experience are en- 
tirely throwh away upon ont Re- 
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formers, we have long ago abandon- 
ed all hope that they would be awa- 
kened to a sense of the peril of their 
proceedings, by any thing which oc- 
curred elsewhere, though it was only 
a few years ago, and within a day’s 
sail of the British shores—maxims 
which have been familiar to every 
man of sense from his childhood— 
truths repeated from the sages of an- 
cient wisdom, by every boy at school 
— principles impressed by dear- 
bengee experience upon the whole 
of the last generation, are now open- 
ly abandoned, not only by the multi- 
tude, but the rulers of the state. But 
the danger has at length appeared in 
its real colours—the conflagration, 
long smothered, has burst forth with 
appalling fury, andall men must now 
see that the truths we have so long 
inculcated from other states, are 
about to be written in characters of 
blood among ourselves. 

Bristol, a city of first-rate com- 
mercial importance, has been the 
theatre of rapine, conflagration, and 
bloodshed, unparalleled in the me- 
mory of man—property to an incal- 
culable amount has been destroyed 
—the populace, for days together, 
have been unbridled in their excesses 
—all the principal public buildings 
haye become the prey of conflagra- 
tion—hundreds of persons have been 
sabred by the military, or burnt in 
the flames. The city bears the ap- 
peerance of a fortified town after 

eing ravaged by a bombardment, 
and devastated by assault. Upon 
whom are all these deplorable evils 
chargeable? Upon the Reformers, 
and the Reformers alone. 

In making this heavy charge, we 
would. be the last to insinuate that 
either the administration, or the lead- 
ing reforming characters in the coun- 
try, have had the remotest hand in 
exciting or abetting these excesses. 
Differing from them as we do in po- 
litical conduct, as far as the poles 
are asunder, we are yet convinced 
that they are men of honour and 
gentlemen; and that they would be 
the last to encourage, and the first to 
repress, these frightful disorders. 

e will go farther, and admit that 
the respectable Reformers in Politi- 
cal Unions or elsewhere, are guiltless 
of any maennione) design to encour- 
age them ; although every one must 
see that vast es of that descrip- 


tion, embracing such multitudes of 
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everywhere contain, tho 
consider Reform only as., 
word for rapine, and are re 
the members of the Jacobin c Hh 
indulge in eyery species of revolu- 
tionary violence; and it is. said that 
seyeral of them were found among 
the rioters at Bristol. But admitting 
all this ; admitting that Ministers sent 
down horse, foot, and cannon, with 
the utmost celerity, to stop the firesof 
the burning city; supposing it were 
true that the Political Union at length 
lent their aid to quench the flame 
their principles had raised, still, we 
say, with not the less confidence, 
and we are confident history will 
bear out the assertion, that all these 
evils are chargeable upon the Re- 
formers, and that they will have. to 
answer to God for all the suffering 
that has occurred. 
The evil they haye done was not 
in encouraging these excesses, or 
conniving at them, or hesitating to 
check them; but in promulgating 
principles, and forcing on measures, 
which necessarily led to them. ...... . 
The strength of government, the 
protection of property, the authority 
of the law, do not consist merely in 
the physical force at the command 
of the executive, but in the habits 
of obedience, order, and submission, 
to which the people have been trains 
ed. It is not five hundred represent- 
atives of the people in St Stephen’s, 
nor four hundred peers in Westmin- 
ster Hall, nor a single individual 
with a sceptre in his hand on the 
throne, which constitutes the strength 
of government, and the protection of 
the lives and properties of the peo- 
ple; it is the moral awe in which 
the lower classes have been educa- 
ted, the veneration with which they 
have been accustomed to regard the 
institutions of their country; the ha- 
bit of yielding obedience to the law, 
in consequence of the sense of the 
justice with which it is administered. 
But when these institutions are_at- 
tacked with relentless severity ; 
when they are told in every néws- 
paper and by every orator on the 
finisterial side, that they haye been 
subjected to the most grinding op- 
pression; that all their taxes a 
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their sufferings, all their distresges, 
flow from t borooginobgeigs 





that ‘universal justice, equality, 
happiness will follow thelt “over 
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throw ; that the King and his Minis- 


ters and the People are engaged in 
struggle with a domi- 
neering faction, who have so long 
wrung their hard-earned savings out 
of the poor; when they are told that 
199 Peers alone oppose themselves 
to the regeneration and happiness of 
the empire ; when they are urged in 
the leading Ministerial journals to 
receive the Anti-reform candidates 
on the hustings with showers of 
stones, to plaster them with mud, 
duck them in horseponds, and 
“ strike at their faces; when they 
are —— s the most om pee 
] to do these things, and to 
that an cine of the great cause 
of King and People depends on their 
general adoption; when elections, 
carried by such atrocious methods, 
are made the subject of universal 
exultation, and the burnings of cas- 
tles of Anti-reform Peers, are refer- 
red to with triumph by the Reform- 
ers at public meetings as at last cal- 
culated to overawe and subdue their 
ames when these things are 
dered, and the universal license, 
intemperance, falsehood, and decla- 
mation of the reforming press, is 
taken into consideration, the sur- 
thing will appear to be, not 
that there is so much, but that there 
has been so little, conflagration and 
anarchy in the country. We always 
had much confidence in the good 
sense and pacific dispositions of the 
better part of the English people ; 
but we never could have anticipated 
that they would so long have with- 
stood the incessant efforts of an in- 
cendiary press, and the attempted, 
and, but for the firmness of the Peers, 
completed, destruction of the Consti- 
tution. 

The leading Reformers will say 
that they do not approve of these 
things; that they injure them more 
than their enemies ; that the cause of 
Reform has nothing to fear but from 
the violence of its friends ; and that 
they must not be confounded with 
the impious crew who range them- 
selves under their banners. This 
may all be perfectly true, but it does 
not in the least meet our argument, 
bo is, that they are ne pe 

displaying a banner round whic 
ali the worthless of mankind ever have 
and ever will rally. This is the part 
of their conduct for which no apolo- 
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gy has or can be offered. We are not 
now to learn, for the first time, that 
the standard of innovation is the one 
which ever has and ever will collect 
all the most abandoned of mankind ; 
that bankrupts flock to it to restore 
their fortunes ; the ambitious to rise 
to the head of affairs; the wicked to 
engage in plunder ; the desperate to 
fish in a sea of troubles. We recol- 
lect the words of Sallust which every 
schoolboy knows by heart, “ Nam 
semper in civitate quibus opes nul- 
lae sunt, bonis invident, malos extol- 
lunt; vetera odere, nova exoptant ; 
odio suarum rerum mutari omnia 
student ; turba atque seditionibus sine 
cura aluntur, quoniam egestas facile 
habetur sine damno. Sed urbana 
plebes ea vero preeceps ierat multis 
de causis. Primum omnium qui 
ubique probro atque petulantia max- 
ime praestabant; item alii per dede- 
cora patrimoniis amissis; postremo 
omnes quos flagitium aut facinus 
domo expulerat, hi Romam sicut in 
sentinam confluxerant.” And under 
what standard did Catiline assemble 
this band of ruffians ? He has told 
us in his own words: “ Nos non 
imperium neque divitias petimus 
quarum rerum causa bella atque 
certamina omnia inter mortales sunt ; 
sed libertatem quam nemo bonus 
nisi cum anima amittit.” It was un- 
der the standard of freedom that 
‘this great conspirator assembled all 
the desperate and worthless of the 
Roman people; every schoolboy 
knows that under this alluring ban- 
ner the worthless and profli of 
great cities can always be wan 8 
together, and that by giving them the 
least prospect of victory, they may 
at any time be launched out into the 
most atrocious crimes. And yet the 
Reformers, who have taken such 
pains for a twelvemonth past to stir 
up the passions of the people, and to 
array all the most restless and daring 
of the community under the banners 
of innovation, now express astonish- 
ment at the conflagrations they have 
raised, and beg it to be understeod 
that they have nothing in common 
with such wretches ! 

There is nothing can be imagined 
more perilous than the assertion so 
earnestly and emphatically pressed 
both upon the legislature and the 
people, by all the Reformers from 
Lord Grey downwards, that Reform 
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must be granted, not because it is 
expedient, but because the people de- 
mand it. To what does such a doc- 
trine, promulgated through every 
alehouse in the kingdom, necessarily 
lead ? At present they demand Re- 
form, and as they wish it, like a spoilt 
child, they must get it. Next year 
they will demand with equal vehe- 
mence the confiscation of the Church 

roperty, and the abolition of the 

ishops, and for the same reason 
they must get it. The year after, 
they will raise an hideous outcry for 
the abolition of the national debt; 
and that dreadful stroke, fraught as 
it will be with the starvation of many 
millions of men, must also be con- 
ceded. Then will come the division 
of the estates of the nobility, and the 
abolition of the Throne, as the only 
means of tranquillizing the minds, 
and providing for the subsistence, of 
the starving multitude, and this will 
follow as a matter of course. How 
are any of these demands to be elu- 
ded, if the great precedent of yield- 
ing to popular clamour is once set? 

ill they be less ambitious, less do- 
mineering, less democratical, after 
they have, by their outcry, gota new 
constitution, founded on a highly po- 

ular basis ? Will the 3s. 10d. tenants 
n all the great towns enable Go- 
vernment better to withstand the in- 
creasing demands of the Republican 
‘ssa Ad Will the destruction of the 

oroughs who now return four-fifths 
of the conservative party, tend to re- 
store the balance between those who 
support, and those who assail, the 
remaining institutions of the coun- 
try ? The fatal doctrine which Mi- 
nisters and all their followers, with- 
out one single exception, have inces- 
santly promulgated, that the demands 
of the people cannot be resisted, is 
the most dangerous principle which 
can possibly be propagated, and, 
though not intended with that view, 
is of itself amply sufficient to account 
for all the violence which has been 
ee under the banners of Re- 
orm. 

When the people see the Reform- 
ing administration boasting with such 
exultation that they have destroyed 
the influence of the Aristocracy, can 
they be surprised if they imagine 


that some part of the lustre will 
be reflected upon them, if they de- 
stroy their castles ? 


When the Lord 
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Advocate of Scotland, the , public 
guardian of the realm, declares in 
Parliament that “he is about utterly 
to destroy the institutions of his 
country—that he will tear them in 
shreds and patches, and not leave 
one stone upon another in the Seot- 
tish constitution,’ can we be sur- 
prised if the ruffian followers of Re- 
form think they will be acting the 
parts of true patriots, if they do not 
leave one stone upon another in 
their antagonists’ edifices ? His part 
is to wield moral, their’s physical 
strength : it is by a combination of 
the two that the common cause is to 
be supported, and the final victory 
achieved. When the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and the noble mover 
of the Reform bill, correspond with 
and express their thanks to Political 
Unions, at which resolutions not to 
pay taxes to the boroughmongers 
have been passed, and all but treason 
committed, can they be surprised if 
their followers think that they will 
promote the same object if they burn 
the custom-house, where these taxes 
were collected? Ina word, is it not 
universally known, that, when a se- 
rious blow has been struck at the 
existing institutions of a country, the 
transition is but too easy to deeds of 
violence and scenes of blood, and 
that those are answerable for all sueh 
atrocities, who fire the train which 
experience has shewn invariably 
leads to such explosions? 

The Constituent Assembly were 
guilty only of headlong innovations: 
they had a humane aversion to the 
shedding of blood, and during their 
long and stormy career sent no per- 
son but the Marquis de Favras to 
the scaffold. They organized na- 
tional guards, established Jacobin 
clubs, and took all the steps now re- 
commended as necessary for the 
preservation of the public peace. 
And what was the state of France 
after their furious course of innova- 
tion began? Conflagrations from 
Calais to the Pyrenees : every cha- 
teau in the kingdom in flames: 
plunder and devastation on the pre- 
perty of the rich in every corner of 
the realm. — Is it any vindication for 
the Constituent Assembly that they 
did not themselves encourage, but 
strove to repress these excesses? 
Has not the voice of history pro- 
nouuced that they were answerable 
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for all the devastation that occurred, 
because they unhinged the fabric of 
society, and set the populace on fire 
by the violent changes which they 
introduced, and the eee gift of 
political power which they bestow- 
ed? And is the verdict of future 

es likely to be more favourable to 
British innovators, because they pur- 
sued the same frantic course, after 
the experience of France had de- 
monstrated the tremendous conse- 
quences of such precipitate changes, 
and while its soil was yet reeking 
with the blood which it had caused 
to be shed ? 

We cannot do better than quote 
the words of an able and illustrious 
man on this subject,—of one who in 
youth gave promise of great things, 
but who has written in his earlier 
the condemnation of his later years; 
of whom it may be said in the words 
of Goldsmith— 


“* ‘Whose genius was such, 

We scarcely can praise it or blame it 
too much, 

Who, born for the universe, narrow'd his 
mind, 

And to party gave up what was meant for 
mankind.” 


f “Ifthe whole wisdom of philoso- 
— says an author, generally un- 
erstood to be Mr Brougham, “ con- 
sistsin following implicitly the dic- 
tates of the multitude, who are not 
philosophers, we really do not per- 
ceive what benefit their country is to 
derive from their co-operation.” 





“We have examined in a former article 
the extent of the participation which can 
be fairly imputed to the philosophers, in 
the crimes and miseries of the Revolution, 
and endeavoured to ascertain in how far 
they may be said to have made themselves 
responsible for its consequences, or to 
have deserved censure for their exer- 
tions; and, acquitting the greater part of 
any mischievous intention, we found rea- 
son, upon that occasion, to conclude, that 
there was nothing in the conduct of the 
majority which should expose them to 
blame, or deprive them of the credit which 
they would have certainly enjoyed, but 
for consequences which they could not 
foresee, For those who, with intentions 
equally blameless, attempted to carry into 
execution the projects which had been 
suggested by the others, and aciually en- 
gaged in, measures which could not fail 
to\terminate in important changes, it will 
not be casy, we are afraid, to make so 
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satisfactory an apology. What is written 
may be corrected : but what is done can- 
not be recalled: a rash and injudicious 
publication naturally calls forth an host 
of answers ; and where the subject of dis- 
cussion is such as excites a very power- 
ful interest, the cause of truth is not al- 
ways least effectually served by her op- 
ponents. But the errors of cabinets and 
of legislatures have other consequences 
and other confutations. They are an- 
swered by insurrections, and confuted by 
conspiracies. A paradox which might 
have been maintained by an author, with- 
out any other loss than that of a little 
leisure, and ink and paper, can only be 
supported by a Minister at the expense 
of the lives and the liberties of a nation. 
It is evident, therefore, that the precipita- 
tion of a legislator can never admit of the 
same excuse with that of a speculative 
enquirer; that the same confidence in his 
opinions, which justifies the former in 
maintaining them to the world, will never 
justify the other in suspending the hap- 
piness of his country on the issue of their 
truth; and that he, in particular, subjects 
himself to a tremendous responsibility, who 
voluntarily takes upon himself the new-mo- 
delling of an ancient constitution. 

“In the first place, the spirit of exas- 
peration, defiance, and intimidation, with 
which from the beginning they carried on 
their opposition to the schemes of the 
court, the clergy, and the nobility, appears 
to us to have been as impolitic with a 
view to their ultimate success, as it was 
suspicious perhaps as to their immediate 
motives. The parade which they made of 
their popularity ; the support which they 
submitted to receive from the menaces and 
acclamations of the mob, the joy which they 
testified at the desertion of the royal armies ; 
and the anomalous military force of which 
they paironised the formation in the city of 
Paris, were so many preparations for 
actual hostility, and led almost inevitably 
to that appeal to force, by which all pros- 
pect of establishing an equitable goveru- 
ment was finally cul off: Sanguine as the 
patriots of that assembly undoubtedly were, 
they might still have been able to remem- 
ber the most obvious and important lesson 
in the volume of history, that the nation 
which has recourse to arms for the settle- 
ment of its internal affairs, necessarily 
falls under the iron yoke of a military go- 
vernment in the end, and that nothing 
but the most evident necessity can jus- 
tify the lovers of freedom in forcing it 
from the hands of their governors. In> 
France, there certainly was no such ne- 
eessity. The whole weight and strength 


of the nation was bent upon political im- 
There was no 


provement and reform. 
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possibility of their being ultimately re- 
sisted; and the only danger that was to 
be apprehended was, that their progress 
would be too rapid. After the States- 
General were granted, indeed, it appears 
to us that the victory of the friends to 
liberty was ascertained. They could not 
have gone too slow afterwards : they could 
not have been satisfied with too little. 
The great object was to exclude the agen- 
cy of force, and to leave no pretext for an 
appeal to violence. Nothing could have 
stood against the force of reason, which 
ought to have given way; and from a 
monarch of the character of Louis XVI., 
there was no reason to apprehend any at- 
tempt to regain, by violence, what he had 
yielded from principles of philanthropy 
and conviction. The Third Estate would 
have grown into power, instead of usurp- 
ing it; and would have gradually com- 
pressed the other orders into their proper 
dimensions, instead of displacing them by 
a violence that could never be forgiven. 
“Of this fair chance of amelioration, 
the nation was disappointed, chiefly, we 
are inclined to think, by the needless as- 
perity and injudicious menaces of the po- 
pular party. They relied openly upon 
the strength of their adherents among 
the populace. If they did not actually 
encourage them to threats and to acts of 
violence, they availed themselves at least of 
those which were committed, to intimidate 
and depress their opponents; for it is in- 
disputably certain, that the unconditional 
compliance of the court with all the de- 
mands of the Constituent Assembly, was 
the result either of actual force, or the 
dread. of its immediate application. This 
was the inauspicious commencement of the 
sins and the sufferings of the Revolution. 
Their progress and termination were na- 
tural and necessary. The multitude, once 
allowed to overawe the old government 
with threats, soon subjected the new go- 
vernment to the same deyradation, and, 
once permitted to act in arms, came 
speedily to dictate to those who were as. 
sembled to deliberate. As scon as an 
appeal was made to force, the decision 
came to be with those by whom force 
could at all times be commanded. Reason 
and philosophy were discarded ; and mere 
terror and brute violence, in the various 
forms of proscriptions, insurrections, 
massacres, and military executions, har- 
assed and distracted the misguided nation, 
till, by a natural consummation, they fell 
under the despotic sceptre of a military 
usurper.. These consequences, we con- 
ceive, were obvious, and might have been 
easily foreseen, Nearly half.a century 
had elapsed since they were pointed out 
in those memorable words of the most 
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profound and. philosophical of historians : | 
«By recent, as well as by ancient example, 
it was become evident, that illegal yio- 
lence, with whatever pretences it may be 
covered, and whatever object it nay pur- 
sue, must inevitably end at last in the 
arbitrary and despotic government of a 
single person,’ 

“ The second inexcusable blunder, of 
which the Constituent Assembly was 
guilty, was one equally obvious, and has 
been more frequently noticed. It was 
the extreme restlessness and precipita. 
tion with which they proceeded to. ac- 
complish, in a few weeks, the legislative 
labours of a century. Their constitu. 
tion was struck out at a heat, and their 
measures of reform proposed and adopt- 
ed like toasts at an election dinner, 
Within less than six months from the 
period of their first convocation, they 
declared the illegality of all the subsist- 
ing taxes; they abolished the old consti- 
tution of the States-General: they set- 
tled the limits of the Royal prerogative, 
their own inviolability, and the responsi. 
bility of Ministers. Before they put any 
one of their projects to the test of ex- 
periment, they had adopted such an enor- 
mous multitude, as entirely to innovate 
the condition of the country, and to ex- 
pose even those which were salutary to 
misapprehension and miscarriage. From 
a scheme of reformation so impetuous, ard 
an impatience so puerile, nothing per- 
manent or judicious could be reasonably 
expected. In legislating for their coun- 
try, they seem to have forgotten that 
they were operating on a living and sen- 
tient substance, and not on an inert and 
passive mass, which they might, mode] 
and compound according to their plea- 
sure or their fancy, Human society, 
however, is not like a piece of mechan- 
ism which may be safely taken to pieces, 
and put together by the hands of an or- 
dinary artist. It is the work of Nature, 
and not of man; and has received, from 
the hands of its Author, an organization 
that cannot be destroyed without danger 
to its existence, and certain properties 
and powers that cannot be altered or 
suspended by those who may haye been 
intrusted with its management. By 
studying these properties, and directing 
those powers, it may be modified and 
altered to a very considerable extent. 
But they must be allowed to develope 
themselves by their internal energy, and 
to familiarize themselves with their new 
channel of exertion, A child ¢annot be 
stretched out by engines to the stature 
of a man, nor a, man. compelled, ite 
morning, to° excel in all the exercises of 
an athlete. Those into whose hands the 
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destinies of a great nation are commit- 
ted,’ ehoind béstuw on its reformation at 
least us ‘mach patient ‘observance uid as 
nidich tender precaution as are displayed 
by a skilful gardener in his treatment of 
a sickly plant. He props up those 
branches that are weak or overloaded, and 
gtadually prunes and reduces those that 
are too luxuriant: he cuts away what is 
absolutely rotten and distempered: he 
stirs the earth about the root, and sprin- 
kles it with water, and waits for the 
coming spring: he trains the young 
branches to the right hand or to the left ; 
and leads it, by a gradual and spontaneous 
progress, to expand or exalt itself, season 
after season, in the direction which he 
had previously determined : and thus, in 
the course of a few summers, he brings 
it, without injury or compulsion, into 
that form and proportion which could 
not with safety have been imposed upon 
it in a shorter time. The reformers of 
France applied no such gentle solicita- 
tions, and could not wait for the effects of 
any such preparatory measures, or volun- 
tary developement. They forcibly broke 
over its lofty boughs, and endeavoured to 
straighten its crooked joints by violence : 
they tortured it into symmetry in vain, 
and shed its life-blood on the earth, in 
the middle of its scattered branches. 

“ The third great danger, against which 
we think it was the duty of the intel- 
ligent and virtuous part of the deputies 
to have provided, was that which arose 
from the sudden transference of power 
to the hands of men who had previously 
no natural or individual influence in the 
community. This was an evil, indeed, 
which arose necessarily, in some degree, 
from the defects of the old government, 
and from the novelty of the situation in 
which the country was placed by the 
cotivocation of the States-General ; but 
it was materially aggravated by the pre- 
sumption and improvidence of those en- 
thusiastic legislators, and tended power- 
fully to produce those disasters by which 
they were ultimately overwhelmed. 

“No representative legislature, it ap- 
pears to us, can ever be respectable or 
Secure, unless it contain within itself a 
great proportion of those who form the 
natural aristocracy of the country, and 
tre able, as individuals, to influence the 
conduct and opinions of the greater part 
ofits inhavitants. Unless the power and 
Weight and authority of the assembly, in 
ae 4 ve Misery made up of the power 

we ad yp ‘ht and ‘authority of the indivi- 
‘compose it, the factitious 

ss they nay derive from their si- 
tion at never be'of long endutance ; 
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and the dangerous power with which 
they may be invested, will become the 
subject of scrambling aud’ contention 
among the factions of the’ metropolis, 
and be employed for any purpose but 
the general good of the community. 

“If this be at all a just representa- 
tion of the conditions upon which the 
respectability and security of a represent- 
ative legislature must always depend, it 
will not be difficult to explain how the 
experiment miscarried so completely, in 
the case of the French Constituent As- 
sembly. ‘That assembly, which the en- 
thusiasm of the public, and the miscon- 
duct of the privileged orders, soon en- 
abled to engross the whole power of the 
country, consisted almost entirely of per- 
sons without name or individual influ- 
ence, who owed the whole of their con- 
sequence to the situation to which they 
had been elevated, and were not able, 
as individuals, to have influenced-the 
opinions of one fiftieth part of ‘their 
countrymen. ‘There was in France, in- 
deed, at this time, no legitimate, whole- 
some, or real aristocracy. The noblesse, 
who were persecuted for bearing that 
name, were quite disconnected from the 
people. ‘Their habits of perpetual resi- 
dence in the capital, and their total in- 
dependence of the good opinion of their 
vassals, had deprived them of any influ- 
ence over the minds of the lower orders; 
and the organization of society had not 
yet enabled the rich manufacturers or 
proprietors to assume such an influence. 
The persons sent as deputies to the States- 
General, therefore, were those chiefly 
who, by intrigue and boldness, und by 
professions of uncommon zeal for what 
were then the great objects of popular 
pursuit, had been enabled to carry’ the 
votes of the electors. A notion of talert, 
and an opinion that they would be loud 
and vehement in supporting those requests 
upon which the people bad already come 
to a decision, were their passports into 
that assembly. They were sent there to 
express the particular spirit of the people, 
and not to give a general pledge of their 
acquiescence in what might there be en- 
acted. ‘They were not the hereditary 
patrons of the people, but their hired ad- 
vocates for a particular pleading. They 
had no general trust or authority over 
them, but were chosen as their special 
messengers, Out of a multitude whose in- 
fluence and pretensions were equally 
powerful. 

“ Mere popularity was at first the in- 
strument by which this unsteady legis- 
lature was governed; but when it’ be- 
came apparent, that whoever could ob- 
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tain the direction or command of it, 
must possess the whole authority of the 
state, parties became less scrupulous 
about the means they employed for that 
purpose, and soon found out that violence 
and terror were infinitely more effectual 
and expeditious than persuasion and elo- 
quence. The people at large, who had 
no attachment to any families or indivi- 
duals among their delegates, and who 
contented themselves with idolizing the 
assembly in general, so long as it passed 
decrees to their liking, were passive and 
indifferent spectators of the transference 
of power which was effected by the pikes 
of the Parisian multitude, and looked 
with equal affection upon every succes- 
sive junto which assumed the manage- 
ment of its deliberations. Having no 
natural representatives, they felt them- 
selves equally connected with all who 
exercised the legislative function: and, 
being destitute of a real aristocracy, were 
without the means of giving effectual 
support even to those who might appear 
to deserve it. Encouraged by this situa- 
tion of affairs, the most dating, unprin- 
cipled, and profligate, proceeded to seize 
upon the defenceless legislature, and, 
driving all their antagonists before them 
by violence or intimidation, entered with- 
out opposition upon the supreme functions 
of government. The arms, however, by 
which they had been victorious, were 
capable of being turned against them- 
selves; and those who were envious of 
their success, or ambitious of their dis- 
tinction, easily found means to excite dis- 
content among the multitude, now inured 
to insurrection, and to employ them in 
pulling down those very individuals whom 
they had so recently exalted. The dis- 
posal of the legislature thus became a 
prize to be fought for in the elubs and 
conspiracies and insurrections of a cor- 


rupted metropolis ; and the institution of 


a national representative had no other 
effect, than that of laying the government 
open to lawless force and flagitions auda- 
city. 

“ Tt is in this manner, it appears to us, 
that from the want of a natural and efli- 
cient aristocracy to exercise the functions 
of representative legislators, the National 
Assembly of France was betrayed into 
extravagance, and fell a prey to faction; 
that the institution itself became a source 
of public misery and disorder, and con- 
verted a civilized monarchy, first into a 
sanguinary democracy, and then into a 
military despotism.” * 
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Such was the-cool and dispassion- 
ate judgment which this great-man, 
along with his: friend the present 
Lord Advocate, formed of the con- 
sequence of the precipitate innova- 
tions of the Constituent Assembly, 
ere yet he had attained the giddy 
heights of power, or was intoxicated 
by the passions which he has so well 
described in others. What will pos- 
terity say to his subsequent conduct? 
It will apply to him his own judg- 
ment on Mirabeau and Sieyes, and 
add, that he shut his eyes to the con- 
sequences of their conduct, and for- 
got all the wise opinions, which, at a 
distance from the scene, he had in 
early life expressed upon their pro- 
ceedings. 

The Reformers, as usual in all 
civil convulsions, endeavour to throw 
upon their opponents the odium ari- 
sing from the frightful excesses at 
Bristol, and ascribe it all to the ob- 
stinacy of Sir Charles Wetherell in 
insisting that there had been a re- 
action, and going there when he 
should instead have resigned his seat 
as Recorder of the town. Is it then 
come to this, that the public peace 
cannot be preserved unless every 
functionary of Anti-reform principles 
resigns his situation’ Have the Re- 
formers brought this realm, so lately 
the picture of order, tranquillity, and 
happiness, to such a pass in so short 
a time, that the assizes must be aban- 
doned, and the criminals remain un- 
tried, for fear of irritating the people ? 
that the King’s Judge mustrelinquish 
his sacred functions, for fear of of- 
fending the aiders and abettors of 
the criminals he has come to punish? 
Can the public peace no longer be 
maintained unless the leaders of Po- 
litical Unions are installed in all situ- 
ations of trust, and bayonets put into 
the hands of all their followers to 
repress the excesses which they have 
provoked? Much as we dreaded 
the consequences of Reform, clearly 
as we anticipated the anarchy into 
which it would plunge the country, 
this avowal on the part of the Re- 
formers exceeds any thing which we 
could have conceived. 

Of all men in the world, Sir Charles 
Wetherell is the last to whom, the 
epithet of a political judge can with 
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any justice beapplied. Al) his oppo- 
nents who have a particle of candour 
imtheir composition, admit that he 
is as honest, upright, and disinte- 
rested a man as breathes on the face 
of the earth. It is not every man 
who will relinquish the situation of 
Attorney-General on account of po- 
litical scruples. It is notevery man 
who would venture to hold the as- 
sizes in a town, in the midst of an in- 
furiated rabble, by whom he was 
aware his life would be attempted. 
Is that man to be called a political 
judge, who has relinquished the high- 
est legal situation to preserve his in- 
tegrity, and braved death itself to 
discharge his duty? He has expe- 
rienced the usual fate of public cha- 
racters in a revolution: the greatest 
and best of men are vilified and de- 
tested, while demagogues of no prin- 
ciple engross the applauses of the 
multitude. 

What did the Political Union Club 
do at Bristol ? They proposed to the 
magistrates, when the Recorder was 
coming, that he should be invited to 
resign, and when they most properly 
refused to comply, they published a 
placard to the people, in which they 
called upon the Magistrates them- 
selves to resign, and intrust the keep- 
ing of the publie peace to their hands. 
Was there ever any thing in the 
world like this? A King’s Judge is 
first invited to resign: then, because 
the magistrates decline to carry that 
arbitrary mandate into effect, they 
are themselves told they must resign, 
as the price of the Political Union 
doing any thing to maintain the pub- 
lic peace? The Jacobin Clubs in 
France for long did nothing so mon- 
strous; and yet these are the men 
whom it is gravely proposed to arm 
for the maintenance of the public 
tranquillity. 

The system of conciliation and 
concession was carried in Bristol to 
its utmost length. For two complete 
days the mob were in the almost un- 
controlled possession of the town; 
the soldiers were never authorized to 
fire ; the dragoons were actually sent 
away; nothing was done to intimi- 
date or irritate the multitude. What 
Was’ the consequence? Did this 
‘boasted system of throwing oil on 
the waves of rebellion stifle the con- 
Magration? Did the fires cease, be- 
pause nothing was done which could 
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exasperate the people? The city 
burnt with relentless fury: the Re- 
forming Monarch’s Custom-house 
was destroyed; property to the 
amount of L.500,000 was consumed ; 
two sides of a great square perished 
in the flames. Devastation and ruin, 
unprecedented in the modern history 
of England, were the first fruits of 
the great healing measure of Reform. 

During all these horrible scenes, 
let it be recollected, the Political 
Union Club of Bristol was in exist- 
ence, and did nothing. If their sway 
over the multitude is so great, why 
did they not appear before the third 
day? Where were they when the 
Mansion-house was in flames, when 
the Jail was forced, when the Ship- 
ping was threatened, when the Bi- 
shop’s Palace was sacked? Is this 
their powerful agency over the mul- 
titude ? Is this the stand which they 
are to make against the principles of 
anarchy ? And these are the men who 
are to be armed for our preservation! 
Like the Jacobins of France, they are 
powerful only to destroy; the mo- 
ment that they seek to coerce the 
passions they have raised, they will 
perish beneath their fury. 

After the riots were suppressed, in- 
deed, they offered their services to 
aid the military. The Colonel of the 
Fourteenth most properly answered, 
“ Station the Political Union in the 
ruined houses; there they will be 
out of the way of mischief.” 

The Reformers say, that the insur- 
rection at Bristol must at length open 
the eyes of the Tories to the nuga- 
toryamount of the reaction in public 
opinion on which they have recently 
plumed themselves. We close with 
the proposition: itis indeed a proof 
that there is no reaction among the 
class in that city who engaged in 
these atrocities: the people who 
hooted and reviled the King’s — 
when he came to deliver the jail: the 
Reformers who fired the city, and 
were led by an unerring instinct to 
destroy the tread-mill, and throw the 
gallows into the river, are as great © 
Reformers asever. They will holla 
for Reform as long as murder can be 
committed,—property plundered,— 
buildings consumed: They will never 
cease to regard it as the signal for 
rapine, license, and anarchy — the 
ruin of the good, the exaltation of 
the bad. From the days of Catiline’s 
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cérspiracy ‘to’ tlidse of the “Bristol 
inStirréétion, such men have never 
ceased ‘to be the most violent: Re- 
formers. ' 

We will go farther: we will admit 
that there has been no reaction, but 
probably the reverse among the same 
class ‘over the whole country. We 
have not the smallest doubt that the 
Reformers at Dundee, who burnt 
the jail, and under the same uner- 
ring instinct as at Bristol, destroyed 
the police books, to extinguish all 
record of previous convictions for 
theft; that the Reformers at Glasgow, 
who paraded under the tricolor flag, 
the ensigns of Marat and Robes- 
pierre ; the Reformers at Edinburgh, 
who destroyed the windows of 500 
of the most respectable citizens ; 
the Reformers at Nottingham, who 
burnt the castle of the Duke of New- 
castle ; the Reformers at Derby, who 
destroyed the manufactories where 
their brethren received bread; the 
Reformers in London, who wounded 
the Marquis of Londonderry, and 
basely attacked the Duke of Wel- 
lington, the saviour of his country, 
are as Vehement in their desire for 
political innovation as ever. A mea- 
suré which they consider as syno- 
nymous with the commencement 
fy) Part a and anarchy; as the sig- 
nal for an universal liberation of 
debtor from creditor, and the dis- 
pensing to the idle of the earnings of 
the industrious, will never want 
numerous, noisy, and declamatco- 
ry su ters. An hundred thou- 
sand ‘in London ; ten or twenty thou- 
sand in every great city in the em- 
pire, will at all times be found of 
this description, ready to raise the 
most vehement outcry for Reform, 
or any other ery, if they have the 
slightest prospect by so doing of 
gaming any of their desirable ob- 
ects. 

’ But it won’t do for the Reform- 
ers to say, as they are now attempt- 
ing, We accept the conflagration 
of Bristol as a proof that no reac- 


tion has taken place in public opi-— 


nion ; ‘but we reject it in so far as it 
ves’ that violence, flames, and 
6o0d'follow in the steps of Reform ; 
the mb were our friends as long as 
they Hooted ‘at Sir Charles Wethe- 
reli, but we had nothing to do with 
thetti when ‘they began to fire the 
buildings. He that sows must reap 
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the erep';:he that» embarks, ovithe;; 
stream of innovation musts felloty fit, 
to its Niagara. It signifies nothing 
whether or not: they were'the same 
class who hooted the King’s Judge; 
and tried: to burn down the: icity; 
suffice it to say, that the. intempers. 
ance of the one roused the others 
and that, as the excitatien of popular 
passions is invariably found to have 
their effects, they must answer for 
the subsequent excesses who ex- 
cited the first moral conflagration. 
Blame is thrown upon. the Bristol 
magistrates for not having acted 
with more vigour in the outset. of 
the disorders; and it is said thata 
few hundred resolute men might 
have crushed the insurrection in. its 
infancy. We have no doubt that this 
is the case. It is the nature of all 
popular disorders to acquire vigour 
from impunity, to feed upon conces- 
sion, and become irresistible when 
no resistance is timeously offered, 
But are the Reformers ignorant that 
this is the case in a// popular tumults, 
whether local or national? Do they 
not know that the resolution to with- 
stand the torrent of popular violence 
is one of the rarest gifts of nature, 
and that the man who can preserve 
his head unturned amidst the shouts 
of the rabble, and the conflagration 
of a city, is*as rare as the soldier 
who could witness unshaken the 
horrors of the Moscow retreat?..Do 
they not know, that in Lord George 
Gordon’s time three hundred deter- 
mined men could have arrested the 
conflagration of London, but. that 
such were not found in its: mighty 
population ? and that Lord Mansfield 
declared on the bench, thateven the 
householders of the menaced streets 
might have stopped the work of de- 
struction, if they had been aware 
that they were entitled to act with- 
out magisterial authority ? Do they 
not know, that five hundred horse, 
to follow up the success of the Swiss 
Guards, would have saved the throne 
of France on the 10th August, and 
prevented the unutterable anguish 
of the a of Terror? Are'they 


ignorant of the boast of Marat, that 
with three hundred assassins) atia 
louis a-day, he would: govern France, 
and cause 800,000 -heads to: fall:a+ 
a boast which Robespierre lived, to 
carry into fearful execution., in 
short, are they ignorant that the pa- 
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ralgsis' even of the! strongest heads, 
and tid shaking even of the stoutest 
heavté}‘is universal and invariable in 
civil: disotders of a certain degree of 
violence ; and’are'they setting fire to 
the nation, with the prospect of de- 
moevratic ascendency, in the silly be- 
lief? that they are to find in every 
magistrate the firmness of Marshal 
Ney, the bravest of the brave, and in 
every array of householders the ser- 
ried ranks of the Old Guard on the 
bridge of Kowno ? 

But further, when the organs of 
Ministry endeavour to lay upon the 
magistrates of Bristol the blame of 
the deplorable excesses which have 
sprung from the flame that has 
been lighted up in the country, are 
they aware of the consequences of 
the system of submitting to popular 
clamour, which they have so loudly 
maintained to be necessary, and the 
example of yielding to popular inti- 
midation, which has been set by the 
first magistrates in the realm ? When 
Cabinet Ministers correspond with 
Political Union Clubs, and declare 
that the “ whisper of a faction can- 
not'prevail against the voice of the 
foes a of England;” when the Prime 

inister urges again and again that 
Reform must be conceded, not be- 
cause it is in itself beneficial, but be- 
cause the people demand it—can 
they be surprised if inferior func- 
tionaries shrink from the blast of a 
tempest, of which they profess them- 
selves unable to withstand the ap- 

oach’? With the system of yield- 

gto every demand of the populace, 
incessantly inculcated and acted up- 
on by Ministers, is it surprising if 
private individuals in authority are 
unnerved, and shrink from incurring 
a responsibility which the most ex- 
alted persons in the realm decline to 
undertake? When a general pro- 
claims the necessity of a retreat, and 
admits his inability to meet the ene- 
myinany encounter, however trifling, 
ean'he expect that his officers and 
soldiers are to maintain their courage 
unshaken, and exercise a moral re- 
solutiou, of which he declares him- 
self imcapable ? Let Ministers set 
the: example: of firmness—let them 
face: the moral tempest which in- 
flames! the aninds of men, , and then 
they may indeed -ca}l upon the Mayors 
of citieste» combat. the. physical 
onflagrations which consume their 
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dwellings; but.Jlet them not expect 
courage in inferior, when surrender 
is proclaimed in exalted stations, or 
require magistrates to nail their co- 
lours to the mast, when they them- 
selves are preparing to lower the 
standard of the Constitution. 

Government are not aware of the 
extent to which they paralyze the 
civil authorities of the country, by 
the license which they give to vio- 
lent clamour on occasion of every 
vigorous exertion of magisterial au- 
thority. In all such cases the out- 
cry raised by the Ministerial journals 
is such, that it exposes the energetic 
magistrate not only to unmeasured 
obloquy, but to actual danger. The 
clamour raised about the Newton- 
barry massacre, as it was called, the 
Merthyr Tydvil. tumults, and the 
Deacles’ affair, has been such, that it 
is not surprising if most men want 
the nerve to encounter it. Every 
officer of the law now feels that, in 
discharging his duty, by ordering 
mnilitary execution against rebels, he 
runs far less risk from his adversa- 
ries in the combat, than from the ve- 
hement democratic press, which will 
assail him upon its termination. As 
these mobs are all arrayed in sup- 
port of the cause of Ministers, albeit 
sometimes without their concur- 
rence, it is hardly possible to avoid 
the conviction, that the conduct of 
the magistrate will be more hardly 
dealt with, and his measures more 
severely judged, than if, as in ordi- 
nary times, he was combating in 
front with his rear secure from the 
throne, unless in case of illegal con- 
duct. Without imputing to Minis- 
ters any injustice to an individual, 
or any wish to weaken the authority 
of the law, it is evident that the un- 
natural alliance they have formed 
with the mob, and the extraordinary 

osition they have assumed in con- 
junction with them, have necessarily 
weakened the arm of all inferior 
functionaries, and reduced them to 
the condition of soldiers combating 
against their general. 

There is nothing can be done by 
the friends of order, that is not said 
by the Reformers to be the cause of 
the excesses, which their own in- 
flammatory doctrines have produced. 
Do they disperse a menacing mob 
by a@ prompt and vigorous applica- 
tion of military force ;—that is the 
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massacre of Peterloo—the murder 
of a kelpless multitude of innecent 
beings, who, if they had been let 
alone, would have been guilty of no 
sort of disorder? Do they make pre- 
arations for defence, and resolve, 
ike the Duke of Newcastle and the 
Marquis of Exeter, to oppose force 
to force, and repel the assaults 
of Reformers with grape shot;— 
that is only irritating the people— 
putting mischief in their heads, when 
none would naturally enter it; and 
the aristocrats who made such in- 
sulting preparations, are answerable 
for all the bloodshed which they 
provoke. Do they adopt the Minis- 
terial plan of concession—trust to 
the wisdom, reason, and intelligence 
of the people, and act upon the prin- 
ciple, that those who are about to be 
intrusted with the destinies of a 
mighty empire, are at least fit to 
take care of the dwellings of their 
own city ;—this is the excess of pu- 
sillanimity ; and the magistrates who 
are so negligent of the public weal, 
are answerable for all the disas- 
ters which ensue. This is exactly 
what the Jacobins did in France; all 
the horrors of the Revolution, they 
maintained, were owing, not to the 
Revolutionists, but the secret agents 
of England, and the crowned heads, 
who precipitated the people into ex- 
cesses, in order to throw discredit 
on their cause. It is painful to see 
how exactly, in all its stages, the 
progress of English Reform has been 
parallel to that of French anarchy. 
The disorders which disgrace Kng- 
land, say the Reformers, are notowing 
to Reform, but the factious opposi- 
tion which it has experienced; and 
ifthe Peers would yield to the wishes 
of the nation, unanimity and concord 
would universally prevail, and the 
people, with grateful hearts, set about 
the exercise of their sovereign legis- 
lative functions. How then do they 
account for the unparalleled horrors 
of the French Revolution? The Mo- 
narch there took the lead in Reform ; 
the Nobles were outvoted or fled; the 
States-General speedily became om- 
nipotent ; the Church joined the ban- 
ner of Innovation; Jacobin clubs 
were universal ; National Guards 
sprung up, as if by magic, in every 
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parish of therealm. Them the much- 
wished-for, high] y-pamioen and leud- 
ly-demanded objects of the seigiial i 
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Reformers, were all there eb d 
at ence. No sturdy band of Anti- 
reformers checked the stream in the 
Lower House: No courageous Peers 
stemmed the torrent in the Upper. 
No patriotic Bishops perilled life and 
property to save their country. All, 
high and low, rich and poor, patri- 
cian and plebeian, joined heart and 
hand in the schemes of Reform. 
From the monarch on the throne to 
the captive in the dungeon, an una- 
nimity never before witnessed in any 
country existed on this great ques- 
tion. How then do they account for 
the atrocities of the French Reform- 
ers? With what shew of reason can 
it be maintained that the present 
perils of England are owing te the 
resistance to Reform, when perils an 
hundred times greater in France at- 
tended its concession ? 

“ Napoleon,” says Lavalette, “ was 
the first man in France who ventured 
to dismiss the fishwomen of Paris 
from his doors. He must be acquaint- 
ed with the history of our Revolution 
to appreciate the moral courage requi- 
red for such an undertaking.” Such 
is the state of degradation te which 
those who rule by means of a Revo- 
lution subject themselves to the 
lowest and most abandoned of man- 
kind. The English Government is 
fast approaching the state of thral- 
dom from which the vigour of Napo- 
leon emancipated the French. Lerd 
Grey declared in Parliament,* * that 
he was anzious for a long prorega- 
tion ;” two days afterwards, a depu- 
tation of the London Radicals, head- 
ed by Mr Place, the tailor, waits on 
his Lordship, without any previous 
notice, at eleven at night. On return- 
ing home from dinner he found his 
lobby full of men he had never seen 
before ; and two days after, the King 
is brought in person to announce the 
shortest prorogation on the Records 
of Parliament for the last century! 
We are fast approaching the rule 
of the fishwomen. No man alive will 
feel such degradation more than the 
aristocratic members of the foresaid 
Cabinet, and none ever were less 
disposed intentionally to pursue mea- 
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sures calculated to produce it; but 


sich is their utter ignorance of the 
inciples of ‘Revolutions, and their 
lind disregard even of common ex- 
perience and schoolboy-knowledge, 
that they have already brought them- 
selves to a state of thraldom, which, 
as noblemen and panne. they 
must deeply feel; but which, alas! 
is but the foretaste of that bitter hu- 
miliation which their reckless course 
is preparing for themselves and their 
country. 

We have often had occasion to im- 
press upon our readers the eternal 
and immutable truth, that in all Re- 
volutions the Movement Party, when 
their measures have produced their 
natural and inevitable effects of pub- 
lic disaster and suffering, instead of 
opening their eyes to their error, and 
retracing their steps, urge the adop- 
tion of still more vehement measures, 
and precipitate the nation headlong 
into the most extravagant innovations. 
Like the drunkard, who feels the las- 
situde and depression consequent 
upon grievous debauches, instead of 
striving to regain the habits of so- 
briety, they plunge still deeper into 
the career of dissipation: Like the 
gamester, who has lost his fortune at 
games of hazard, they at length stake 
their freedom and life on the throw. 
This is so peculiarly and invariably 
the attendant of revolutionary pas- 
sions, that it may be considered as a 
distinctive character, and never-fail- 
ing sign of the disease. To those who 
are acquainted with the history of 
the French Revolution, innumerable 
illustrations of its operations will sug- 

st themselves. ‘So invariably did 
it appear during all its changes, that 
when the severities of the Revolu- 
tionary Government, the Law of the 
Maximum and forced requisitions, 
had, by destroying agricultural in- 
dustry, produced the dreadful famine 
of spring 1795, the people under 
the pangs of hunger, exclaimed 
incessantly, “Du pain et le Consti- 
tion de 1793,” and had well nigh 
overturned the Thermidorian Go- 
vernment, and brought back the reign 
of Terror; clamouring thus in their 
madness for a restoration of the very 
tyrannical regime under which they 
were so severely suffering. It is this 
which renders the career of innova- 
tion so dreadfully perilous,and makes 
one false step into the stream of Re- 
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volution irretrievable ; beeause it im- 
mediately — suffering and 
disaster, and this, in its turn, is made 
the ground fordemandingstill greater 
changes, and more extravagant Re- 
volutionary measures. 

A striking example of the same 
principle now appears in the lan- 

uage and proposals of the Reform- 
ing party at this crisis. Seeing that 
the prodigal offer of political power 
to the lowest of the rabble has in- 
flamed the democratic principle to 
the highest degree, and is beginning 
to produce its natural harvest of 
rapine, conflagration, and ruin, they 
propose, not to retrace their steps, 
and get out of the fatal career into 
which they have plunged, but to 
adopt still more revolutionary mea- 
sures, and launch the nation irre- 
trievably into the stream of perdi- 
tion. A national, or, as it is hypo- 
critically called, a “ Conservative 
Guard,” is now loudly called for; 
the arming of the Revolutionary 
Clubs ye racer as the only remedy 
for Revolutionary violence. 

When the Reformers talk of arm- 
ing the Political Union Clubs, they 
talsify history when they compare 
such armed associations to the Na- 
tional Guard of France. It is not 
to the National Guard that such 
armed bodies will be parallel, but 
to the Jacobin Clubs: to those in- 
fernal bodies which were establish- 
ed in every town and village of 
Franee, which filled every house 
with mourning, and every jail with 
captives ; which established the Guil- 
lotine, the Mitrillades, and the Ney- 
ades; which were the instruments 
of an avenging Heaven to punish 
the sins of a guilty world. The Po- 
litical Union of London may be 
composed of the same elass of pike- 
men and cannoneers, who never 
issued from the Fauxbourg St An- 
toine but to perpetrate deeds of 
blood ; who came forth in thousands 
to overturn the throne on the 10th 
August, and lined the streets when 
Louis was led to the guillotine on 
the 2ist January; who revolted 
against the Reforming Girondist Mi- 
nistry, and Jed them captive to the 
Conciergerie and the scaffold on the 
3ist May; who assembled at the 
sound of the tocsin to defend Robes- 
pierre and the Reign of Terror, in 
the Place de Gréve, on the 9th Ther- 
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may be parallel to the infernal Ja- 
cobin Club which aided the Mitril- 
lades of Collot.d’Herbois at Lyons, 
which decimated the pepulation of 
their own city, and sent forth shouts 
of radical joy when the mangled limbs 
of two hundred chained wretches 
were thown into the air at once by 
discharges of grape-shot; the Poli- 
tical Union of Birmingham to the 
sangnnery club at Nantes, which car- 
ried into execution the unparalleled 
cruelties of Carrier which every 
night drowned au hundred victims 
in the Loire, and invented the exe- 
crable republican marriages and bap- 
tisms, Wedo not say that the Poli- 
tical Unions of any of these towns 
would now commit any of these 
atrocities—we are sure they would 
not—but neither would the Jacobin 
Clubs, of Paris, Lyons, and Nantes 
have done so when they were first in- 
stituted in 1789. What we say is, 
that human _prasione and atrocity is 
the same in all ages when called forth 
by the same circumstances, and that 
our revolutionary clubs are blindly 
rushing into the same career which 
precipitated their brethren in France, 
just as well-meaning at first as them- 
selves, into those unheard of atro- 
cities. 

It is no security against such hor- 
rible dangers to say that the Political 
Union Clubs will be composed of the 
better class—and that such a body is 
interested in the preservation of or- 
der. . We have no sort of security 
that men of no property will be ex- 
cluded from such associations; on 
the contrary, we know that at pre- 
sent they form an immense majority 
in them all; and we are quite sure 
that if they are armed, they will in- 
stantly be crowded with the reckless 
and the desperate of every descrip- 
tion, eager to share in the spoils of 
the devoted nation. Butif they were, 
they know little of the history of re- 
volutionary violence who are not 
aware, that it is the smaller class of 
shopkeepers and honseholders who 
are the leaders in all.such sanguinary 
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wider :, who, carried murder into.the 
besom, of;,the.. National. Assembly, 
and aimed daggers at the breast of 
the President on the Ist of Prairial. 
The Political, Unien of Manchester 
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“ The ? \ ik 
measures, % The poor,” says ame 
De. La. Rochjaqueleip, % i Nant 
were exceedingly kind, to us, and did’ 
their utmost to save the victims of. 
the. Revolution ; all the rich ger; 
chants also were humane, for though 
they had at.first supported the Revo- 
lution, yet_ they were soon shocked 
with its crimes, and in consequence 
were persecuted with as much se- 
verity as the Royalists. Zhe fero- 
cious class who lent their aid to. the 
massacres and the Noyades, wus com. 
posed of the little shopkeepers and 
more opulent of the artisans, many of 
whom were from other towns besides 
Nantes.”* It is a curious fact in the 
history of political recklessness, that 
the Reform Bill in England proposed 
to vest an overwhelming superiority 
in the very class, which so recently 
before had been found to be actua- 
ted by such detestable passions iu 
France. 

Farther, when a National Guard is 
talked of as the only security against 
the passions which the Reformers 
have roused among the people—it 
does not seem to be remembered, 
that the National Guard of France 
existed through all the horrors of the 
Revolution, and not only did nothiag 
to arrest, but contributed, in a very 

owerful degree, to produce them. 

tis forgotten, that they were formed 
all over France in July 1789, and that 
they witnessed, without resistance, 
the devastation and conflagration of 
all the chateaus in the kingdom in 
the autumn of that very year; that 
they were in great force at Versailles 
when the Royal Palace was broken 
into on the 5th of October 1789, and 
the Royal Family all but murdered 
in their beds; that they witnessed in 
silence the irruption of a savage mul- 
titude into the Tuileries on the 20th 
of June 1792, and the overthrow of 
the Throne on the 10th of August; 
that they did not attempt to stop the 
insurrection of the Fauxbourgs on 
the 3lst of May 1793, and saw their 
own darling Reforming Administra- 
tion arrested in the bosom of the 
Convention, and led to execution by 
the Jacobin Clubs of the Fauxbourgs 
on the 2d of June; that they crouch- 
ed beneath the Reign of Terror, and 
lined the streets for sixteen. months, 
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is te ‘OF the Revyoltition 
were ail led out together in appall- 
ing numbers to the scaffold —It is 
Forgas that, undér our Own eyes, 


the National Guard of Paris, 50,000 
strong, has been unable to arrest the 
numerous disorders which have dis- 
graced France since its last Revolu- 
tion—that they themselves tore down 
the cross from every steeple in Paris 
in January last; that so little was the 
confidence of Lafayette in their fide- 
lity, that, amidst an encampment of 
90,000 National Guards, he did not 
venture in December to move the 
state prisoners, but stole them off at 
night in Montalivet’s carriage ; that 
they refused to turn out in the riots 
on the fall of Warsaw in September, 
and by their lukewarmness have pro- 
duced such a disordered state in 
France, that the Government has re- 
cently been obliged to devote a mil- 
lion sterling to the relief of the la- 
bouring classes suffering under the 
severest privations. 
.. It_is impossible it can be otherwise 
—civil guards may do very well as 
an auxiliary toa powerful and faith- 
ful regular force, but they are inca- 
pable, in serious public convulsions, 
of taking the decided part which is 
necessary to check the progress of 
disorder. They are themselves part 
of the population ; they share in their 
passions, participate in their divi- 
sions, are paralysed by their appre- 
hensions. Arming such men is gi- 
ying the signal at once for civil war. 
If force is requisite to coerce the 
frenzy of the multitude, weakened 
and strengthened by the prospect of 
power, the only species of authority 
which can be relied on is that of re- 
aula soldiers. They are, as it were, 
etached from the State; separated 
ina great degree from its passions 
and divisions; habituated to coolness 
in presence of danger, and trained to 
habits of implicit obedience to com- 
mand. Their operations are con- 
ducted with more humanity as well 
as decision than those of volunteer 
bodies, and do not leave after them 
those heart-burnings and bitter re- 
collections which attend the inflic- 
tion of military execution by one 
body of citizens‘on another. 
~ This is a “point — which no 
delay.can be admitted. The terror 
of the holders of property through- 
out the country has at length hecome 
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extreme : ‘organization for'the pur+ 
poses of defence ‘is talked ‘of™ 
anxiety over the whole realni. If Miv 
nisters would avoid the spontaneous 
arming of the Political Union Clubs, 
they must shew the holders of’ pro- 
perty that it is unnecessary, because 
a sufficient legal force has been pro- 
vided for their protection. What is 
to be done in this emergency? The 
answer is clear: call out the militia, 
and increase the standing army.— 
Here is a constitutional force guided 
by Government, drilled, organized, 
and equipped, ready instantly to 
stand forth in defence of public or- 
der. Let them at the same time de- 
nounce the arming of any Political 
Unions, or any other force whatever, 
not arrayed under the Lords-lieute- 
nant of counties or the Magistrates 
of boroughs, as illegal, and, if attempt- 
ed to constrain or intimidate any 
branch of the legislature, treasonable ; 
and let these denunciations be forth- 
with carried into effect. By such a 
course alone can the horrors of civil 
war be averted. If they have not 
firmness to take such a step, let them 

ive place to those who have. But 
it is obvious the thing is perfectly in 
their power. They have, by a most 
praiseworthy act of vigour, put down 
the proposed seditious meeting at 
White Conduit Fields; and by so 
doing, given the first check to that 
ruinous system of concession, excite- 
ment, and weakness, which they have 
so long pursued, and which has 
brought the country to its present 
distracted and miserable state. No 
tumults or bloodshed has attended 
that solitary act of vigour; while 
conflagration, massacre, and ruin fol- 
lowed the Bristol system of conces- 
sion. It is easy to see, therefore, 
from what course of conduct the 
danger to public tranquillity is really 
to be apprehended. 

But if a volunteer force is to be 
raised, in God’s name let it be of 
such aclass as affords a guarantee 
that its power will not be misapplied 
—that it will really be a conservative 
force, and not a band of ruffians dis- 
ciplined and armed by royal autho- 
rity; let them, be” yeomanry cavalr 
who furnish their own horses,‘an 
accoutrements,* and infantry’ regi- 
ments who purchase their_own uni- 
forms. The Reformers tell us the 
middling class is unanimous in fa- 


ta 
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vour of Reform, and that the “ whis- 

er of a faction’? cannot prevail 
against the voice of the people; of 
course, a force so constituted must 
rather aid than injure the great 
cause; while the property which 
they must enjoy to meet such an ex- 
pense, is the best guarantee against 
their engaging in deeds of spoliation. 
If the Reformers reject this, and in- 
sist for the organization of Politi 
eal Union Clubs as soldiers, it is 
evident that, under the mask of pre- 
serving, they are seeking to destroy 
order, and preparing, under tbe 
royal name, the means of subverting 
the royal authority. 

Taxes no doubt must be raised, and 
public expenditure increased, by an 
augmentation of the regular force; 
but did any man ever imagine that 
the people could have the luxury of 
arevolution without paying, and pay- 
ing most dearly for it? Does not 
every body know that the taxes of 
France have been raised a half since 


the glorious days of July? That 
from forty millions sterling they 
have been raised to sixty? That the 


sale of L.8,000,000 worth of crown 
lands, has not enabled the govern- 
ment of Louis Philip to avoid a loan 
of L.13,000,000 in a time of peace ? 
That the expenses of France, which 
were 1.25,000,000 a-year under 
Louis the Sixteenth, were raised to 
L.200,000,000 yearly under the revo- 
lutionary government; and that the 
enormous sum of L.24,000,000 ster- 
ling a-year, was lavished by the Con- 
vention upon 500,000 civil employés, 
members of the Jacobin clubs, who 
carried on the Reign of Terror, and 
filled the jails of France with in- 
nocent victims? If we will have the 
excitement of Reform meetings, pub- 
lic speeches, Reform dinners and as- 
sociations, with their natural conse- 
quences of rapine, conflagration, and 
murder, let us at least be prepared 
for the grinding augmentation of 
taxes, and ultimate national bank- 
ruptey, which here, as in France, 
they must produce. 

But let the friends of the Constitu- 
tion be of pood cheer ; distracted as 
the state of the country is, it yet con- 
tains the elements and the means of 
safety; a reaction of the most deci- 
sive kind has taken place in the 


minds of all thinking, respectable 
men-—of all who have property to 
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lose, relations to lose, or prospects 
to blight. The Reformers, to ‘dis- 
prove the assertion, are obliged to 
refer to the conflagration of Bristol, 
the burning of Nottingham, the at- 
tempted assassinations of London. 
We readily admit they prove no re- 
action among the class of incendi- 
aries and assassins. To what do the 
Anti-reformers refer for a proof of a 
contrary assertion? The elections of 
all the Universities, even the Whig 
University of Cambridge, embracin 
all the most highly educated an 
thinking men of all professions in the 
kingdom—the recorded opinions of 
three-fourths of the young men of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, the flower of the 
youth of England, ever the foremost 
in all times past in all projects of real 
freedom; the elections of Grimsby, 
Weymouth, Dublin, Pembroke, For- 
farshire, Dorsetshire, Liverpool, in all 
of which the Ministerial candidates 
were successful at the general, and 
the Opposition members have been 
returned at the subsequent elections. 
In Cambridgeshire even, 1250 Anti- 
reform votes were polled among the 
40s. freeholders in four days. 

For an equally decisive proof of 
another kind, we refer with confi- 
dence and pride to the Anti-reform 
publications of the present day. The 
Quarterly stands as pre-eminent at 
the head of all quarterly, as our own 
Miscellany does at the summit of all 
monthly publications. Our circula- 
tion, which has advanced nearly 1000 
since the Reform Question began, is 
now doublet nat of all the reforming 
Magazines put together. It won’t do 
to say that this is owing to the abi- 
lity of its articles; we cannot accept 
such a compliment at the expense of 
our readers’ consistency. No per- 
son likes to read articles on the op- 
posite side to that which he has 
espoused. Lord Althorp spoke with 
sincerity the voice of his party, 
when he said he never looked at 
an Anti-reform publication. The 
greater the ability of the argument 
against Reform, the more it is avoid- 
ed by the Reformers; there is no- 
thing so utterly odious to them as 
our Miscellany. Our circulation is 
so prodigious, because we speak the 
thoughts of the great bulk of the 
rational and thoughtful men in the 
country, and merely furnish them 
with facts and historical illustrations 
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i prfsamation of those doctrines 

Which t reir, own good sense has al- 

ready suggested. 
For a third proof we refer, with 


still greater satisfaction, to the im- 
mense array of talent which has 
sprung up in defence of the Consti- 
tution, The speeches of the majo- 
rity in the Lords, and the minority 
in the Commons, are indeed a proud 
monument of the talent which her 
free institutions have nursed up 
among the highest classes of the Bri- 
tish people. The vast ability of the 
Anti-reform publications, which are 
daily issuing from the press in de- 
tached pamphlets or periodical pub- 
lications, demonstrates the numerous 
and intelligent class from which it is 
drawn. Such talent is the fruit of 
an extended cultivation ; there is not 
one man in fifty born with real 
ability ; where it appears prominent 
on one side, it is certain that the 
great bulk of the national talent has 
taken that direction. 

To render this reaction and talent 
available to the great cause of saving 
the country, let the Anti-reformers 
remain as they now are, perfectly 
united among each other—ict them 
do their utmost individually and col- 
lectively to counteract the poison 
which the Reformers have so gene- 
rally spread through the nation ; 
and let them be ready the moment 
that the signal is given—by the pro- 
found is ch consummate abi- 
lity which presides over the glorious 
struggle for the Constitution, as over 
the long and arduous contest in 
Spain—to unite in any means of 
evincing their united opinioni n firm 
but respectful language to the legis- 
lature. 

If we were to judge, indeed, of the 
feelings of the majority of the people 
from the language of the reforming 
journals, the intemperate and sedi- 
tious harangues at public meetings, 
or the boastful speeches of the ad- 
herents of Reform in the legislature, 
there would appear little hope of sa- 
ving the country ; but nothing can be 
clearer than that that is a most falla- 
cious test to assume. The noisy, the 
vain, and the declamatory—the im- 
petuous, the thoughtless, and the in- 
digent—the ignorant, the reckless, 
and the desperate, are indeed, in all 
great towns, leagued together in sup- 
port of Reform. They constitute a 
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loud and clamorous, but by no means 
a numerous portion of the commu- 
nity, taken as a whole. They out- 
number the rational, sober, and in- 
dustrious, in great towns ; but in the 
country they are few in compari- 
son. Five hundred thousand men, 
out of twenty-five millions, are am- 
ply sufficient to account for all the 
clamour which has been raised. A 
greater number than this may have 
attended the whole Reform meetings; 
but two-thirds of the persons pre- 
sent, all in the open air, were wo- 
men and children, and of the men, a 
great proportion went from curiosity 
to hear the speeches, without any de- 
cided wish one way or the other. 

It is astonishing to what an extent 
delusion and misrepresentation pre- 
vail on this subject. Lord Brougham 
said in the House of Peers, that all 
the men in Edinburgh capable of 
bearing arms were in favour of Re- 
form; whereas it may confidently 
be asserted, that two-thirds of the 
educated intelligence, and nine- 
tenths of the wealth, are on the other 
side. The Political Union there was 
trumpeted forth in the English papers 
as assembling 20,000 men, whereas it 
does not consist. of 300, and does not 
embrace more than two or three gen- 
tlemen, and not one, now that the 
historian of Cromwell has left it, 
distinguished for his talent or abili- 
ties. The meeting in the Palace- 
Yard at York, was held forth as an 
unequivocal demonstration of the 
sense of that great county ; whereas 
we know, from personal observation, 
that there were not 1500 persons pre- 
sent, almost all of the lowest rank, 
and that five shillings a-piece was the 
gratuity given to most of the work- 
men to induce them to attend. Much 
was said of the great meeting of 
150,000 persons near Birmingham, 
whereas there were not above 40,000, 
of whom the majority were women 
and children; and two-thirds of the 
men went there from mere curiosi- 
ty, and neither knew nor understood 
what was going on. It is the same 
with all the other meetings—the 
were merely got up to prop up Mi- 
nisters after their defeat in the 
House of Peers: the excitement has 
been industriously maintained W 
their emissaries ; but the great bul 
of the people who attended them, 
went from mere curiosity, and would 
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go to any other meetings which flat- 
tered their 8, or promised 
them the prospect of spoliation and 
democratic power. 

It is from the same cause that the 
strength of the conservative party is 
grevonaly underrated, from the si- 
ent and secluded habits to which 
the great bulk of that class have been 
habituated. People ask why, if the 
Tories are so strong, they do not call 
public meetings and address Parlia- 
ment? The reason is, that it is en- 
tirely foreign to their habits, and 
nothing will overcome their habits 
but the most imminent danger.—- 
The noisy, the vain, and the aspi- 
ring—all who have the itch of pub- 
lic speaking, have already taken 
the popular side, for this plain rea- 
son, that it is more agreeable to be 
applauded than hissed by the popu- 
lace ; and the quiet, industrious, un- 
obtrusive class, who constitute the 

eat body of the constitutional par- 

, have neither the disposition nor 


oe to take a lead in such 
= proceedings. They form 
strength, the support, and the 
nerve of the state; they feed its 


maintain its government, and 

im the end rule its determinations ; 
but are noways qualified to 
compete in producing a public im- 
at a particular moment, 

with a fifth part of their number 
composed of the needy, clamorous, 
and yain-glorious set who constitute 
the great body of the reforming 


One great ood has already re- 
sulted from the noble stand made 
by the Peers against the flood of de- 
mocracy ; that it has made the mask 
drop.from the faces of the Radical 
faction, and put an end to that 
boasted union of Reformers in sup- 
port of the Bill, of which so much 
use has been made in forcing it up- 
on the legislature. We always said 
that this union was mere hypocrisy 
—that the great body of the Re- 
formers regarded the Bill only as 
the stepping-stone to something else 
—that the moment it was passed, 
they would break out into fierce dis- 
sension with each other—and that 
the movement party would prevail 

nst the rate Reformers, by 
same artifices, and the same ve- 
hement outcry, as they had already 
used with such effect against the 
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Tories. The event has just 
prediction. The firm and able Te 
sistance in the Commons, % 


intrepid stand in the Lords, Have 
rae the real motives and ¢ 

signs of the movement men. .. 
ultimate objects stand confessed- 
they make no attempt to contea! 
that they take the Bill a8 paré pay- 
ment only—as seven shillings in the 
pound—because it will so strengthen 
their sinews of war as torender full 
payment, in a few years, a matter of 
certainty. The Political Union, and 
Conduit Fields Meeting, openly de- 
mand universal suffrage, annual 
Parliaments, vote by ballot, and the 
abolition of ali distinctions of birth; 
and the same doctrines are held’ by 
the Unions at Birmingham, Manches- 
ter, Leeds, Halifax, Sheffield, Pres- 
ton, Bolton, and elsewhere. It is ut- 
terly ludicrous, therefore, to pretend 
that the passing of the Reform Bill 
will prove any settlement. of the 
question, or any mitigation of the 
severe distress consequent on Re- 
form. So far from tranquillizing, it 
will only agitate with greater Vio- 
lence the public mind, by the in- 
creased influence on elections which 
it will vest in the populace, and the 
dearer interests of society which will 
then become the object of attack. 

Mr Cobbett has announced, fn 
thirteen propositions, what are thé 
ulterior objects which the Radical 
Reformers are resolved to achievé 
as soon a8 Reform is carried. 
are so singularly characteristic © 
the ultimate tendency and objects of 
the movement party, that we make 
the following abstract of their con- 
tents :— 

1. To put.an end to all pensiotis 
sinecures, allowances, half-p. and 
all other emoluments now paid out 
of the taxes, except for such public 
services, as, on a very scrupulo 
examination, may be found to merit 
them. 

2. To discharge the standing army. 

3. To make the counties equip 
and maintain a militia on the Ame- 
riean plan. 

4. To abolish tithes, and leave 
the clergy only the churches, the 
churehyards, and the ancient glebes. 

5. To apply all the rest of the 
church property, of every sort, and 
all the crown lands, to the payment 
of the national debt. 
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'o..cease, at the end of two 


ne 1882,to pay any in- 
the nation debt. 

divide the church property 
the fundholders, and give 
r 6 Fh y % more. , 

8. ae ake an equitable adjust- 


all monéy contracts between 

9. To ag ey at Brag taxes, 

scept on land, whether direct or 
ereree 5) 


10. To lay on as. much Custom- 
House duties as are consistent with 
the interests of commerce, and no 





ore. 
1], To provide for a powerful 


navy. 

13. To make a generous allowance 
to the King and royal family. 

13. To value all the property in 
the kingdom, and collect the taxes 
at an allowance not exceeding L.400 
a-year in any one county.* 

ew, these being the avowed 
principles of the cal Reformers, 
was ever delusion so deplorable, as 
the “ bill,” or an “ equally effi- 
cient bil),” is to be a “ final settle- 
ment of the question;” or that the 
Sere and disquietude under 
which the nation now so grievously 
labours,is to be any thing but immense- 
increased, when in a Reformed Par- 
nent these propositions are to be 

ht forward? Is the public anx- 

, and the distress consequent on 
creasing employment, likely to di- 
> hes these propositions, af- 

‘ing the existence of every man of 








property in the kingdom, are press- 
oy on the Reformed Legislature 
by rious radical constitu- 


ents, backed by a radical Press, and 
radical Political Unions in every 
city in the empire? The general li- 
beration of debtor from creditor, and 
destruction of the funds, which are 
there seriously brought forward, are 
cularly worthy of notice by all 
Reformers now possessing pro- 


in me 
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perty, who are exerting their influ- 
ence for the promotion.of Lord 
Grey’s Bill. 

From the sickening scene of con- 
cession, intimidation, and submis- 
sion, which our Reformers evinced 
to the mandates of therabble, we turn 
with pleasure and pride to the man- 
ly and energetic conduct of Lord 
Wharncliffe with the Yorkshire yeo- 
manry. A paragraph made the round 
of the reforming papers, stating that 
the privates of his regiment had re- 
quired him to resign the command, 
as his opinions were so adverse. to 
theirs on the great question. A 
Whig commander, on the system of 
concession, would immediately have 
done so, and palsied by such an act 
that great force through the coun- 
try; but Lord Wharncliife was not 
such a man, He assembled his regi- 
ment—explained to the refractory 
members, who were thirty-two, in 
number only, and had been led by 
a druggist—that they had renderec 
themselves amenable, by such an act, 
to military punishment, but that he 
preferred dismissing them from the 
regiment, which was immediately 
done amidst the applause of tne 
corps, and their place supplied by 
an equal number of active you 
men, of the true patriotic race. Such 
is the true way to meet such con- 
duct, Let none who mingle the spi- 
rit of faction with military duty or 
civil puardiensh} » ever wear 
British uniform—let them be str: 
ped of the colours of British glory, 
and banished from the standard of 
Azincour and Waterloo—and le 
none assemble round those venerate¢ 
ensigns, but such as know how, 
separate civil division from iot 
duty, and recollect the words of th 

reatest and best of modern Repub- 
| a Carnot, “ the armed force is 
essentially obedient—it acts, but 
never deliberates.” pre 





* Cobbkett, Nov. 12, 1831. 
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Tue frequent reference to the wis- 
dom of our ancestors is a constant 
object of ridicule to the Whigs; but 
let them be of good cheer, the dis- 
ease is in a rapid course of cure: 
our posterity will never speak of 
our wisdom. 

We endeavoured to point out, in 
a former Number,* the extraordina 
and inconceivable infatuation whic 
has come over our rulers in regard 
to the Belgian question, and the dis- 
astrous consequences which must 
ensue in future, as has occurred in 
time past, from the demolition of the 
fortresses which have been erected 
on the Flemish frontier to curb the 
ambitious designs of France. We 
showed from the experience of all 
former wars, that it is in Flanders 
that the battle of European inde- 
pendence must be fought; that the 
moment it is overrun, the armies of 
that restless power are in posses- 
sion of a salient angle, from which 
they threaten alike Vienna and Ber- 
lin, and that, paradoxical as it may ap- 

, experience demonstrates it to 
e true, that it requires less exertion 
for its armies to march from the 
Rhine to the Niemen than from Cam- 
bray to the Rhine. The reason is, 
that the fortresses on the Rhine 
give them such a powerful base for 
Offensive operations, and that when 
they pass that stream they find them- 
selves among a number of small and 
powerless states which can offer no 
effectual obstacle to their ambition, 
but, on the contrary, yield to the in- 
vader, and enable them to organize 
one-half of Germany against the 
other. 

Since that time nothing has oc- 
curred to weaken, but every thing to 
strengthen our observations. By a 
— resistance to the unjustifi- 
able partition with which he was 
menaced, indeed, the King of Hol- 
land seems to have got somewhat 
better terms from the allied powers 
than those which were formerly de- 
manded from him. Maestricht, the 
old frontier town of Holland, is no 


longer to be severed from his domi- 
nions, and he is to retain the fortress 
and part of the territory of Luxem- 
bourg. This was obtained, not in 
consequence of English interference, 
but in spite of it ;—the British fleet 
sailed to Antwerp to assail its oldest 
ally at the same time that the French 
soldiers crossed in triumph the field 
of Waterloo, rejoicing at the changes 
which human folly can work in nas 
tional affairs, and hardly believing 
their own eyes when they saw Bri- 
tish hands preparing to surrender 
the dear-bought trophies of an hun- 
dred victories. But the patriotism 
and valour of the Dutch had righted 
their cause, so far as it could be done 
against such fearful odds; before 
they arrived, their own courage had 
saved them from part of the parti- 
tion with which they were menaced; 
the cowardice and weakness of the 
Belgians stood proclaimed to all 
Europe; the revolutionary rabble 
had dispersed before the tried de- 
fenders of order and justice, and, by 
the firmness of her people, Holland 
saved England from the ineffable 
disgrace of actually staining her 
standards with the blood of her old- 
est and most faithful ally. 

What is to be the ultimate fate of 
the contest between Holland and 
Belgium, does not yet appear. But 
in the mean time the En lish fleet 
has sailed to the coast of Walcheren. 
Flushing is put ina state of defence ; 
the buoys are lifted from the mouth 
of the Scheldt, and preparations are 
made for resisting the menaced at- 
tack of the British squadron. The 
French armies are still on the watch; 
at the first cannon shot they will cross 
the frontier, and co-operate with us 
in forcing the Dutch to accept the 
protocols—in other words, to sub- 
mit to the partition of their domi- 
nions. 

The evil done is irreparable. By 
departing from the obvious course 
of allowing the Belgians and Dutch 
to fight it out between themselves, 
with a clear stage and no favour; by 
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establishing a revolutionary power in 
Flanders, we have in effect, if not in 
form, brought the French standards 


to the Rhine. The revolutionary 
throne of Belgium must depend on 
the great central revolutionary power 
of France ; the legitimate monarchy 
of Hoi!and must depend on the regu- 
Jar monarchies of Prussia and Rus- 
sia. Leopold is nothing better than 
the lieutenant of Louis Philippe ; he 
applies, and ever will apply, to him, 
for aid—as certainly as the Confe- 
deration of the Rhine did to the 
French Emperor. 

But in addition to this, what have 
the Whigs done? They have made an 
arrangement with France, by which 
the Belgian army, 20,000 strong, is 
to be governed by French officers 
—Was any thing ever like this ? Not 
content with establishing a revolu- 
tionary throne in Belgium; not con- 
tent with demolishing the frontier 
fortresses, and leaving the plains of 
Flanders as defenceless as after the 
sweep of Joseph in 1788, they are 
actually going to have the Flemish 
army directed by French officers— 
that is, as much a French army as 
the Hindoo army is now, or the Por- 
tuguese army was formerly, a British 
force.— What is the pretence for such 
a measure? The Duke of Welling- 
ton, than whom there is no man alive 
better qualified to speak on the sub- 
ject, has declared that the Belgian 
army does not require foreign offi- 
cers; but, if it did, why not have it 
filled with British, Prussian, or Aus- 
trian officers? Why put the whole 
force of this revolutionary state at 
the disposal of French officers? Why 

ut the men who recoiled at Water- 
oo before the British standards, in 
possession of the country from which 
oer were then with such infinite 
difficulty expelled? Why surrende; 
in one day, not only the fortresses, 
but the country, andthe army, which 
Marlborough toiled so long to save 
from French ambition, and Welling- 
ton in so glorious a manner rescued 
from their grasp? There can be no 
reason but one: France is a revolu- 
tionary power, and our reforming 
rulers deem every thing advisable 
which smooths the way for their re- 
volutionary allies, 

Holland is incapable of resisting 
France without the barriers of Flan- 
ders. This has long been felt; and 
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accordingly, though they had the line 
of Breda, Bergen-op-Zoom, Maes- 
tricht, and Bois-le-Duc, to which they 
are now driven, in the time of Louis 
XIV., yet they were reduced to ex- 
tremities by that ambitious monarch, 
and the Succession War first gave 
them security by establishing the bar- 
rier fortresses at the treaty of Utrecht. 
—Lord Brougham admits that the in- 
terests of Britain are identified with 
those of Holland; and yet he sanc- 
tions an arrangement which renders 
Leopold a prefect of France, brings 
their standards down to the Waal, 
deprives them of all the barrier 
towns, and reduces them to a weaker 
state than they were in before the 
victories of Marlborough. . Does he 
imagine that the United Provinces 
are more capable of resisting France 
than they then were? Thatthe winter 
march of Pichegru to Amsterdam 
in 1794 has increased their means of 
defence ? Or that the peril to Dutch 
independence is less because twenty 
years have habituated the French to 
the sweets of Dutch dominion, and a 
new Revolution has revived the un- 
extinguishable passion of its warlike 
peop e for the barrier of the Rhine? 
he independence of Holland, 
therefore, that great and deserved 
object of British ambition, for which 
the revolutionary war was underta- 
ken, and which, after so terrible a 
struggle, was accomplished, is now 
endangered. The French standards 
are again about to wave, as in 1792, 
on the Scheldt; the object for which 
the war was undertaken has been 
abandoned by a reforming adminis- 
tration. Long and bitterly will Eng- 
land feel the consequences of this 
immense error ; present humiliation 
and disgrace attend it; future war, 
increased taxation, additional blood- 
shed, must be incurred to retrieve it. 
But while the advantages and se- 
curity of former victories have thus 
been abandoned by our present rulers 
on the side of Belgium, an equally 
extraordinary dereliction of all for- 
mer policy has occurred on the side 
of sorte Not content with aban- 
doning Holland, we have also sacrifi- 
ced and alienated Portugal; the cry 
of indignation against England, which 
fills every city in the United Pro; 
vinces, has been re-echoed from the 
banks of the Tagus. 
Lightly as in a moment of political 
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frenzy, and under the influence of 
sion for innovation, we may 
8 of the wisdom of our ancestors, 
measures were founded on con- 
siderations which will survive the 
tempest of the present times. As 
France is the power which had been 
found by experience to be most for- 
-‘midable to the liberties of Europe, 
and in an especial manner perilous 
to the independence of England, our 
licy for two hundred years has 
Peon founded upon the principle, 
that Holland on the one side, and 
Portugal on the other, should be sup- 
ported against it. By a close alliance 
with these two powers,we extended 
our arms, as it were, around our 
powerful neighbour: she could not 
go far in any direction without en- 
countering either the one or the 
other. So strongly was the necessity 
of this felt, that so far back as 1663, 
in the treaty concluded with Portu- 
gal, it was stipulated “ that England 
should resent any insult or aggres- 
sion offered to Portugal in the same 
way, and with the same power, as if 
its own dominions were invaded.’ 
The result has proved the wisdom 
of their stipulations. In the two 
atest wars which have distracted 
urope for the last two centuries, 
the Netherlands and the Peninsula 
have been the theatre where the 
armies of France and England have 
encountered each other. France 
has never been effectually checked 
but when assailed in Spain and 
Flanders. Five-and-twenty years’ 
peace followed the treaty of Utrecht, 
and sixteen have already followed 
the peace of Paris. All other trea- 
ties for the last 150 years, can only 
be considered as truces in compari- 
son. Such is the importance of the 
Peninsula, that a considerable suc- 
‘cess there, is almost sufficient to 
neutralize the greatest advantages 
in the central parts of Europe; the 
victory of Almanza had wellnigh 
neutralized the triumphs of Oude- 
narde, Ramillies, and Malplaquet, 
and the cannon of Salamanca start- 
led Napoleon even on the eve of the 
' of Borodino, and when al- 
most within sight of the Kremlin. 
‘The sea,” says General Jomini, 
“which is the worst possible base 
to-every other Power, is the best to 
d. That which is but a ste- 
rile and inhospitable desert to a mi- 
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of Albion.” It is on this principle, 
that the strict alliance and close 
connexion with Portugal was form- 
ed. Its extensive sea-coast, moun- 
tainous ridges, and numerous ‘har- 
bours, afforded the utmost facilities 
for pouring into its bosom the re- 
sources and armies of England, while 
its own force was not so consider- 
able as to render its people jealous 
of the protection, or averse to the 
Generals, of England. The result 
proved the wisdom of the choice 
made of Portugal as the fulerum on 
which the military power of England, 
when engaged in continental war, 
should be rested. It is there alone 
that an unconquerable stand was 
made against the forces of Napo- 
leon. That which neither the firm- 
ness of Austria, nor the valour of 
Prussia, nor the power of Russia 
could accomplish, has been achieved 
by this little State, backed by the 
might and the energy of England. 
Austria has to lament the defeats 
of Ulm and Wagram; Prussia the 
overthrow of Jena; Russia the ca- 
tastrophes of Austerlitz and Fried- 
land; but the career of Portugal, in 
the same terrible strife, was one of 
uninterrupted success; before the 
rocks of Torres Vedras, the waves of 
Gallic aggression first permanently 
receded; and from the strongholds 
of the Tagus, the British standards 
advanced to a career of glory greater 
than ever graced the days of her 
Henrys and her Edwards. 

It is a point on which military 
men are at variance, whether for- 
tresses are of more value on the 
frontier or in the centre of a me- 
naced State. Perhaps the question 
may be solved by a distinction :— 
where the State assailed is one of 
first-rate importance, as France or 
Austria, fortified towns on its fron- 
tier are of incalculable importance, 
because, if the invading army stops 
to invest them, it. gives time for 

eat armaments in the interior; if 
it pushes on and neglects them, it 
necessarily becomes so weakened 
by the detachments made for the 
purpose of maintaining their block- 
ade, that it is incapable of achieving 
any considerable success. Two me- 
morable examples of this occurred 


in French Flanders in 1793; when 
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the: invading: army, 120,000, strong, 
was so long delayed by besieging the 
frontier fortresses of Valenciennes, 
Conde, Maubeuge, and Landrecy, that 
time was given for the Convention to 
organize and equip the ve arma- 


ments in the interior, which finally 


repelled the invasion; and in Lom-— 


bardy, in 1796, when the single for- 
tress of Mantua arrested thecareer of 
Napoleon for six months, and gave 
time for Austria to assemble no less 
than four successive and powerful ar- 
mies for its relief. On the other hand, 
the extraordinary advantage attend- 
ing the great central fortifications of 
Wellington at Torres Vedras, and 
the corresponding successes gained 
by Skrzynecki, from the possession 
of Warsaw, Zamosc, and Modlin, 
during the late Polish war, and by 
Napoleon, from the fortresses of 
Dresden, Torgau, and Wittemberg, on 
the Elbe in 1813, demonstrate, that 
where the state assailed is more in- 
considerable when compared to the 
attacking force, fortifications are of 
more avail when placed in the centre 
of the threatened State, and when its 
armies, retiring upon their central 
strongholds, find both a point d’ap- 
pui in case of disaster, and an inte- 
rior. line of communication, which 
compensates inferiority of forces,and 
affords an opportunity for accumu- 
lating masses on detached bodies of 
the enemy. 

But His Majesty’s Whig Ministers 
have solved the question in a totally 
different manner. They have relin- 
quished both the frontier and the cen- 
tral fortresses which bridled France ; 
both those which checked its irrup- 
tion into the centre of Europe, and 
those which afforded a secure and 
central position on which the armies 
of England could combat when mat- 
ters became more serious. We have 
lost both the frontier barrier of Marl- 
borough in Flanders, and the interior 
barrier of Wellington in Portugal ; 
with one hand we have abandoned 
the safeguard of Northern, with the 
other the citadel of Southern Europe. 

Deviating for the first time from 
the policy of two hundred years, we 
have not only loaded Portugal with 
injuries and indignities ourselves, 
but, we have permitted her to be the 
victim, of revolutionary violence and 

rapine on the part of France. The 
Portuguese wines, long the favoured 
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object of British protection, have 
been abandoned; the dutiesof French 
and Oporto wines have been, equal- 
ized, and our ancient and. irrecon- 
cilable enemy placed on the footing 
of the most favoured nation ! 

The consequence of this muat in 
time be the destruction or serious 
injury of the immense capital invest- 
ed in the raising of Port wine on the 
banks of the Douro. The cultiva- 
tion of wine there has been nursed 
up by a century’s protection, and 
brought to its present flourishing 
state by the pestering influence of the 

ow is that exces- 
sive and exotic state of cultivation to 
continue, when the duties on Portu- 


guese and French wines are equal- 


ized, and the merchants of Bordeaux 
can, from a shorter distance, send 
wines adapted to the English taste 
from the mouth of the Garonne ?— 
Two shillings a gallon has been taken 
off French, and as much laid on Portu- 
guese wines ; the Portuguese grower, 
therefore, in competition with. the 
French, finds himself saddled with a 
difference of duty amounting to four 
shillings a gallon. It requires no ar- 
gument to shew, that such a differ- 
ence of taxation deprives the Portu- 
guese of all their former advantages, 
and must in the end extinguish the 
extraordinary growth of vines in the 
province of Entre Douro Minho... 
What are the advantages which 
Ministers propose to themselves from 
this abandonment of their, ancient 
ally? Is it that the English commerce 
with France is so much more con- 
siderable than that of Portugal, that 
it is worth while to lose the one in 
order to gain the other? The. re- 
verse is the fact—the British exports 
to France are only L.700,000 a-year, 
while those to Portugal amount to 
L.2,000,000. Is it that Franee -has 
done so much more for British com- 
merce than Portugal ? The reverse is 
the fact—France has, by the mostrigid 
system of prohibitions, excluded all 
British manufactures from its shores; 
while Portugal has, by a series of the 
most favourable treaties, given them 
the greatest possible encourage- 
ment. Is it because a more extend- 
ed commerce with France may-in 
future be anticipated from the.friend- 
ly intercourse between the. .two 
countries, and a spirit of rising libe- 
rality has manifested itself on the 
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part of its manufacturers and mer- 
chants? The reverse is the fact. 
France, so nearly in its northern 
nt in the same latitude with Eng- 

d, has the same coal, the same 
steam-engines, the same manufac- 
tures, whereas Portugal, exposed to 
the influence of a vertical sun, with- 
out coal or manufacturing capital, is 
unable to compete with any of the 
productions of British industry. The 
consequence is, that the utmost pos- 
sible jealousy has always, and espe- 
cially of late years, existed on the 
part of the French against the British 
manufactures ; and that all our mea- 
sures for their encouragement have 
been met by increased duties, and 
more rigid prohibitions of the pro- 
duce of our industry. Is it because 
France has been so much more 
friendly, of late years, to Britain than 
Portugal? The reverse is the fact. 
France has, for three centuries, done 
every thing she possibly could to de- 
stroy our industry and our indepen- 
dence, while Portugal has done every 
thing in her power to support the 
one and the other. 

The reason of this difference in 
the conduct of the two states, is 
founded in the difference of the 
physical situation of the two coun- 

ies, and of their climate and pro- 
duce. Portugal, the country of the 
yine and the olive, without coal, 
wood, or fabrics of any sort, desti- 
tute of canals or carriage-roads, in- 
tersected by immense mountain 
sees, is as incapable of competing 

th the fabrics or manufactures of 
England, as England is of emulating 
their oil, fruit,and wines. The case 
might have been the same with 
France, if it had been possessed 
‘merely by its southern provinces ; 
but the northern lying nearly in the 
same latitude as England, with their 
coal mines, cotton and iron manu- 
factories, are in exactly the same line 
of industry as the British counties, 
and their goriveny in consequence of 
our manufactures is excessive. The 
manufacturers of Rouen and Lyons 
being a much more opulent and 
united body than the peasant vine- 
growers of the south, have got the 
entire control of government, and 
hence the extraordinary rigour with 
which they exclude our manufac- 
tures, and the inconsiderable amount 
of the trade which we carry on with 
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that populous kingdom. This jea- 
lousy, being founded on similarity of 
industry, and the rivalry of the same 
kind of ‘manufactures, will continue 


to the end of time. By encoura- 
ging the wines of France, therefore, 
we are favouring the industry of a 
country which has not only always 
been our enemy, but never will make 
any return in facilitating the con- 
sumption of our manufactures! B 

encouraging the wines of Portugal, 
we are fostering the industry of a 
country which has always been our 
friend ; and, from the absence of all 
manufacturing jealousy, may be re- 
lied upon as likely to continue per- 
manently to take off the greatest 
possible amount of our manufactures. 

But this is not all. Not content with 
inflicting this severe blow upon the 
industry of an allied state, which 
takes off L.2,000,000 a year of our pro- 
duce, and is so likely to continue to 
do so, we have insulted and in- 
jured Portugal in the tenderest point, 
and allowed our new ally, revolu- 
tionary France, to destroy her na- 
tional independence, and extinguish 
all recollection of the protection and 
the guardianship of England. 

Don Miguel, as every body knows, 
is de facto, if not de jure, King of 
Portugal. He is not a /egitimate mo- 
narch; he stands upon the people’s 
choice. We do not pretend to vindi- 
cate either his character or his sys- 
tem of government. They are both 
said to be bad, though, from the 
falsehood on this subject which evi- 
dently pervades the English press, 
and the firm support which the Por- 
tuguese have given him when under 
the ban of all Europe, there is every 
reason to believe that the accounts 
we receive are grossly exaggerated ; 
but of that we have no authentic ac- 
counts. ., Suffice it to say, the Portu- 
guese have chosen him for their so- 
vereign, and, after the experience of 
both, prefer an absolute monarchy 
to the democratic constitution with 
which they were visited from this 
country. Now, our government is 
avowedly founded on the system 
of non-intervention; and when the 
French and Belgians made choice of 
a revolutionary monarch, we were 
not slow in snapping asunder all 
treaties with the expelled dynasty, 
and recognising the new monarch 
whom they placed on the throne. 
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Don Miguel has now held for 
four years the Portuguese scep- 
tre; his throne is more firmly esta- 
blished than that of either Louis 
Philippe or Leopold. He has recei- 
ved neither countenance nor aid 
from any foreign power; and if he 
had not been agreeable to the great 
bulk of the Portuguese, he must, long 
ere this, have ceased to reign. On 
what ground, then, is the recognition 
of Don Miguel so long delayed ? 
Why is he driven into a course of ir- 
regular and desperate conduct, from 
the refusal of the European powers 
to admit his title? If they acted on 
the principle of never recognising 
any one but the legitimate monarch, 
we could understand the consistency 
of their conduct; but after having 
made such haste to recognise the re- 
volutionary monarchs, it is utterly 
impossible to discover any ground 
on which we can withhold the same 
homage to the absolute one, or re- 
fuse the same liberty of election to 
the Portuguese which we have given 
to the French and Belgian people. 

But this is not all—France has 
committed an act of the most law- 
less and violent kind to the Portu- 
guese government; and we have not 
only done nothing to check, but 
every thing to encourage it. 

Two Frenchmen were arrested, it 
is said, for political offences in Por- 
tugal, and sentenced to pay a heavy 
fine by the courts there. What they 
had done we know not. The Portu- 
guese say they were endeavouring 
to effect a revolution in that country 
—the French deny the fact, and as- 
sert that they were unjustly con- 
demned. However that may be, the 
French fleet sailed to the Tagus, for- 
ced the passage of the forts, and 
took possession of the fleet without 
any declaration of war. They re- 
quired the reversal of the sentence 
against their condemned country- 
men, the payment of a large sum in 
name of damages to them, and a pub- 
lic apology; and having gained all 
these objects, they carried off the 
Portuguese fleet along with them to 
France, while their ambassador still 
remained on a pacific footing at the 
Court of Lisbon! Now, this was 
lainly an act of rapine and piracy. 

fithout entering into the justice or 
injustice of the proceedings against 
the accused in the Portuguese courts, 
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supposing that they were as un- 
justifiable as possible, is that any 
ground for seizing the whole navy 
of Portugal, after the sentence com- 
plained of had been reversed, ample 
satisfaction made to the injured par- 
ty, and a public apology placarded 
on the streets of Lisbon by the Por- 
tuguese government ? 

Against this flagrant kind of revo- 
lutionary violence, England has nei- 
ther protested nor remonstrated :— 
we have witnessed in silence the spo- 
liation of the Portuguese fleet, as the 
enon of the Dutch territory, and 

rance can boast of greater naval 
trophies obtained from the allies of 
England in peace, than she ever ob- 
tained during the twenty years of 
the revolutionary war. Injuries are 
often complained of by the subjects 
of one country against the govern- 
ment of another; satisfaction is often 
demanded and obtained, and damages 
awarded to the aggrieved party. But 
was it ever heard of before, that after 
such satisfaction had been obtained, 
the whole fleet of the power from 
whom it was demanded should be 
seized hold of, and carried off as in 
open war? If this is a specimen of 
revolutionary justice, and of the new 
eras of liberty and equality, certainly 
Astrea in leaving the world has not 
left her last footsteps amen them, 

In this iniquitous and violent pro- 
ceeding towards our old and faithful 
ally, let it always be recollected, the 
English government has tamely ac- 

uiesced. Well might the Duke of 
ellington declare in the House of 
Lords, that nothing in life had ever 
given him so much pain, and that his 
cheeks were filled with blushes,when 
he thought of the conduct of our go- 
vernment towards its ancient ally. 
Would the government of Louis 
Philippe, we ask, have ventured upon 
such a step, if the Duke of Wellin 
ton had been at the head of our ad- 
ministration ? Would they have ven- 
tured on it, if they had not been aware 
that no violence of theirs towards the 
Portuguese government was likely 
to be resented by our reforming go- 
vernment? In what light are we 
likely to be viewed by posterity, 
when, after having made such heroic 
efforts to save the Portuguese from 
the yoke of France, for eight years 
during the reign of Napoleon, we 
suffer them to become the victims of 
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such revolutionary violence, the mo- 
ment that a new administration is 
called to the helm of affairs ? 
ow can we expect that our allies 
are to stand by us in periods of peril, 
when we desert them in so extraor- 
dinary a manner the moment that a 
new administration succeeds to our 
guidance? Have we arrived at that 
state of vacillation and instability, so 
well known as the symptom of weak 
and democratic societies, that there 
is nothing stable or fixed either in 
foreign or domestic policy, but go- 
vernment is tossed about by every 
wind of doctrine, and at the mercy 
of every agitation raised from the 
lowest classes of the people? Have 
the reformers brought this country, 
whose firmness and stability in time 
t had rivalled that of the Roman 
nate, to such a state of weakness 
in so short a time, that the British 
alliance forms no security against 
external violence, and every state 
that wishes to avoid plunder and de- 
vastation, must range itself under the 
ers of our enemies? What the 
motive for such conduct may have 
been, it is difficult to divine; but the 
fact is certain, that we have done so, 
and every Englishman must bear 
the humiliation which it has brought 
upon his country. 

-“ The meanest Englishman,” said 
Mr Canning, “shall not walk the 
streets of Paris without being con- 
sidered as the compatriot of Welling- 
ton; as a member of that community 
which has humbled France and res- 
cued Europe.” The noblest Eng- 
lishman shall not now walk the streets 
of any European capital, without be- 
ing considered as the compatriot of 
Grey; the member of that commu- 
nity which has partitioned Holland 
and deserted Portugal. With truth 
it may now be said, that the indigni- 
ties and contempt which now await 
a traveller among all our former al- 
lies, are equalled only by the respect 
which he formerly experienced. Ask 
any traveller who has lately return- 
ed from Vienna, Berlin, the Hague, 
or Lisbon, in what light he is now 
regarded; whether he has expe- 
rienced the same kindness or respect 
which so lately attended the English 
character ? He will answer that they 
consider the English as absolutely 
insane, and that the ancient respect 
for our people is not quite extin- 
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guished, only because they look apon 
our delirium as transient, and tzust 
to the restoration of the ancient api+ 
rit of the nation. vf 

It is impossible it can be other- 
wise. To see a people suddenly re- 
linquish all their former allies, and 
connect themselves with their ancient 
enemies—abandon at one blow the 
objects of two hundred years’ con- 
test, and forget in one year the gra- 
titude and the obligations of centu- 
ries—is so extraordinary, that to those 
at a distance from the innovating 
passions with which we have been 
assailed, it must appear like the pro- 
ceedings of men  o had lost their 
reason. Such a proceeding might 
be intelligible, if experience had 
proved that this former policy had 
been ruinous; that these ancient 
allies had proved unfaithful; that 
these hereditary obligations had been 
a source of humiliation. But what 
is to be said when the reverse of all 
this is the fact ? when this policy had 
been attended with unprecedented 
triumphs, these allies having stood by 
us in the extremity of disaster, and 
these obligations having brought with 
them a weight of national gratitude ? 
when the Dutch remind England 
that it was not till Pichegru had con- 
quered Amsterdam that they with- 
drew unwillingly from their alliance ; 
and the Portuguese recount that they 
remained faithful to their engage- 
ments, when the spoiler was ravaging 
their land; when the army of Eng- 
land had fled from Corunna; when 
Oporto was in the hands of Soult; 
when a devouring flame ravaged 
their central provinces, and the leo- 
pards of England were driven to 
their last defences on the rocks of 
Mafra ? 

The French accuse their govern- 
ment of yielding too much to British 
ascendency ; and it may be judged 
from the preceding statements whe- 
ther we are not too obsequious to 
their revolutionary rulers. The truth 
is, that both charges are well-found- 
ed. The governments of both coun- 
tries appear to play into each other’s 
hands, to an extent inconsistent with 
the honour or the welfare of either. 
When the revolutionary dynasty of 
France deem an advance into Bel- 
gium, or an assault on Portugal, re- 
— to give an impulse to their 

eclining popularity, the reforming 
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Ministers of England offer no oppo- 
sition to the ‘spoliation of their allies. 
If the reforming Ministers here deem 
their situation critical, by a formi- 
dable opposition to the projected 
change in the constitution, the French 
troops are directed to withdraw from 
Belgium—to encamp on the frontier 
—and preserve their advanced guard, 
consisting of the Belgian army, led 
by French officers alone, in the fort- 
resses of Flanders. We ascribe no 
bad motives to our rulers; we have 
no doubt that they think they are 
performing the part of true patriots : 
we mention only the facts which 
have occurred, and posterity will 
judge of these facts with inflexible 
justice—nor excuse weakness of con- 
duct, because it is founded on good- 
ness of intention. 

There can be no doubt that the 
conduct we have explained on the 

t of our present rulers towards 
Flanders and Portugal, would have 
been sufficient to have overturned 
any former administration—and that 
at any other time, the press of Eng- 
land would have rung from shore to 
shore with indignant declamation at 
the inconsistency and imbecility of 
our present foreign policy. How, 
then, has it happened, that this im- 
portant matter is comparatively for- 
gotten, and that we hear so little of 
a course of conduct which future 

es will class with the fatal aberra- 
tion from British policy by Charles 
IL? The reason is, that we are over- 
whelmed with domestic disasters,— 
that revolution and anarchy are sta- 
ring us in the face at home,—and that 
seeing the dagger at our own throats, 
we have neither leisure nor inclina- 
tion to attend to the circumstances 
or disasters of our allies. 

A catastrophe of a still more fatal 
kind is rapidly approaching in the 
West Indian islands. These great 
colonies, involving L.130,000,000 of 
British capital, taking off L.15,000,000 
a-year of British manufactures, are 
silently slipping from our grasp. The 
empire of the Atlantic Ocean will 
speedily pass to another people. In 
Jess than six months, it is more than 
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doubtful whether the British colours 
will wave on one of the Antilles. 
The colonial legislatures have openly 
raised the standard of independence 
—they are only considering beneath 
what foreign power they are to range 
themselves. The outset of Reform 
in England will be marked, as the 
commencement of the Revolution in 
France, by the total loss of all their 
colonies. 

Nor is this surprising. A govern- 
ment which attempted to extinguish 
our own industry at the Cape of Good 
Hope, in order to encourage the 
wines of France—and strove to de- 
stroy the timber trade of Canada, in 
order to encourage the industry of 
the Baltic—which has harassed the 
West Indian Islands with a set of 
slave regulations perfectly unsuitable 
to the gee for whom they were in- 
tended, and calculated to light up 
the flames of a servile war in those 
flourishing possessions—can never 
hold together the splendid, but flimsy 
and unwieldy colonial empire of Bri- 
tain. It will perish if the present 
system continues for any time; and 
posterity will say that it was lost by 
nothing but the rash and innovating 
passions of our own people. 

Nothing could account for the in- 
difference with which this is regard- 
ed by this country, but this tempest 
of Reform, which has sprung up so 
suddenly, and with such fatal effect 
amongst us. It is one of the peculiar 
and deplorable consequences of such 
a catastrophe, that it withdraws the 
attention of the people from the 

eatest external and internal faults 
in government, and by silencing the 
popular bre upon every thing but 
the one favourite object of domestic 
contest, permits the growth of fatal 
and irretrievable errors in public 
administration. Periods of vehement 
democratic ambition are never those 
of beneficent legislation or practical 
improvement; and those are the 
worst friends of the poor, who, by 
exciting them to strive for the ima- 
ginary benefit of popular power, 
make them lose the solid benefit of 
tranquil employment. 
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NARRATIVE OF AN IMPRISONMENT IN FRANCE DURING THE REIGN OF TERROR, 


{For the truth and accuracy of the following narrative of a long and pain- 
ful captivity, the author pledges himself. His object in giving it publicity, 
is neither to attempt an exposition of facts which may place the French 
Revolution of 1793 in a light different from that in which it has generally 
been viewed, nor to avail himself of frequent occasions for political dis- 
cussion. His pretensions rise no higher, than to furnish an hour's enter- 
tainment to those who may be inclined to peruse a tale in print, which 
has not been thought destitute of interest by those of his friends, who, in 
the social hour, have listened to its rehearsal. Should it be conducive, in 
addition to this, to cherish and increase in the minds of his countrymen the 
love of home, and the institutions of Britain, and lead them to deprecate 
such violent political measures as produced the miseries of revolutionary 


ce,—a fearful glimpse of which the author saw, he will deem himself 
happy beyond his expectations, in having contributed towards an object of 
still higher value and greater importance than mere entertainment. 


Cnap. I. 


Ar that period of life when hope 
beats high, and the mind is most 
susceptible of the charms of yates £ 
leagerly listened to a proposal, made 
to me by my father, to try my for- 
tune on the inconstant ocean. With 
the variety of foreign scenery, and 
the picturesque vicissitudes occa- 
sioned by storms and calms upon a 
new element—the dreary winter and 
the summer’s sun—my imagination 
had been made familiar, by the re- 
cital from time to time of the adven- 
tures of my father, whose life, from 
the earliest period, had been devoted 
to the sea. I was now to explore 
that world of wonders for myself. 
peeves for my entrance upon 
nautical life, the “ Morning Herald” 
was the } ae wood of my father; and, 
as was then not unusual, he took the 
command of his own ship. Fitted 
out as one of his ship’s company, I 
felt all the pride and consequence 
natural to a British seaman, though 
I had yet to acquire the skill and 
practice which give efficacy to his 
daring. 

On the 2d of May 1794, we took 
our departure from the Nore, bound 
for Barbadoes, and were borne for- 
ward with a propitious gale down 
the British Channel. When we were 
off Spithead, we fell in with the grand 
fleet of England, under the command 
of Lord Howe. This was the most 
rm awe | and — spectacle I 
had ever beheld. The ocean was 


covered over with ships of war, of 


the largest dimensions. Each of them, 
as we approached, towered frown- 
ingly before us like a castle; dis- 
playing along the lines of their re- 
spective decks a terrible’ array of 
the heaviest cannon—all majestically 
wafted along the bosom of the deep, 
as they spread aloft their ample can- 
vass to catch the rising gale; whilst 
the contrast of our own comparative- 
ly diminutive bark with the colossal 
grandeur which surrounded us, gave 
me to feel my own insignificance, and 
produced a kind of envy towards the 
men who strode those lofty decks, 
from which we were looked down 
upon as in a cockboat, as though 
greatness or littleness were conferred 
upon men by the size of their ships !— 
I could not but exult in the conscious 
pride of being a Briton; and that 
the magnificent fleet which I then 
beheld booming over the ocean, as 
over a domain peculiarly its own, 
—claiming the homage of the world 
—was ours:—little thinking how 
soon the dreadful conflict of the first 
of June, was to proclaim to all na- 
tions the invincible bravery and glo- 
rious victory of the British navy 
over the grand fleet of the French 
republic. 

ithin a few days after this gor- 
geous sight, one of a very different 
character gradually developed itself 
from the midst of one of the densest 
fogs that ever shrouded the sea— 
sad prognostic of our future woes.— 
It was on a Sunday morning: our 
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ship was standing towards the north- 
ward and westward of the islands of 
Scilly, distant about fifteen leagues. 
Whilst my father and officers were 
below at breakfast, the fog in which 
we were enveloped began to clear 
up. The man at the helm suddenly 
called out—* a sail on the weather- 
bow, sir—a large ship—seems a man- 
of-war.”’—“ Oh, no doubt she’s an 
English frigate,” replied my father, 
without rising from a chart he was 
examining—* she’s cruising in the 
chops of the Channel.” Presently the 
helmsman’s voice was again heard— 
“ another sail—on the lee-bow, sir— 
a frigate ;’ and ina few moments he 
called out again—* another sail—on 
the lee-quarter, sir!”—* Aye, aye! 
Three frigates? ’tis high time to look 
about us, I think,” said my father; 
and, snatching up his spy-glass, he was 
on deck in an instant, followed by all 
at breakfast. There we were, sure 
enough, within the toils of a squa- 
dron of men-of-war! All the three 
ships we had descried, instantly ran 
up English colours—and we answer- 
ed them with ours. The frigate to 
windward then bore down upon us, 
and fired a shot to bring us to! Some- 
what alarmed—notwithstanding the 
show of the British flag—we still 
kept on our course, I shall never 
forget the excitement and terrible 
suspense which I—a lad come to sea 
‘for the first time—endured on this 
occasion. A second and a third gun 
were fired at us, soon after each 
other. “Don’t you think, sir, we 
had better heave to,” enquired the 
chief mate—“ they'll make us pay for 
every shot !?* “Tm afraid you are 
right,” replied my father, much agi- 
tated. “I don’t like the appearance 
of these ships. I can’t think they’re 
English, for all they’ve hoisted our 
colours. Neither their hulls, rigging, 
nor the trim of their sails are Bri- 
tish! Its all over with us, ’'m 
afraid!” In the midst of this start- 
ling colloquy, Providence seemed to 
favour our escape; for the fog thick- 
ened around us, and under its friend- 
ly obscurity we altered our course, 
standing right in an opposite direc- 
tion; and we should most certainly 
have escaped, but that unfortunately, 
as if by magic, the fog at once clear- 
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ed up, and our attempt to elude pur- 
suit was useless. One of the frigates 
again bore down upon us, and, open- 
ing her main-deck ports, fired one of 
her | guns at us. The shot 
whistled close by our stern. Resist- 
ance was absurd—escape impossi- 
ble; and we accordingly hove to. A 
—— lowered from the frigate, 
and filled with men, yom | 
made towards us, and soon suffi- 
eiently neared us, to discover, by the 
undisciplined movements, and un- 
British aspect of the men,—but, above 
all, by the tricoloured coekade in the 
hats of the officers,—that we were 
prisoners of war, and to the Freneh! 
The enemy sprung on board like 
a tiger fastening upon its unresisting 
prey. Our deck was instantly cover- 
ed with confusion. The ferocious 
visages of those who boarded us— 
the vociferations of a language which 
I then understood not, and the wild- 
ness with which the men flew about 
the decks, or hurried into the cabin 
and steerage, gloating with savage 
satisfaction upon all they saw, as 
their own—made “me feel as though 
hell had at once discharged its fiends 
upon our peaceful decks. The French 
commander had just English enough 
to say to my father, “ Capitain, you 
prisonair of war!—You tell your 
men take down dat colour !—Make 
haste, make haste!” “ No,” replied 
my father, sullenly, “ you’ve taken, 
but not conquered me; and you may 
put my head at the muzzle of one of 
your own guns, before I’ll lower our 
British flag at the command of a 
Frenchman! Take it down yourself, 
or let it fly at the mast-head for 
ever!” About ten minutes were al- 
lowed to our officers and ship’s com- 
pany to take what necessaries we 
could carry with us on board the 
frigate—the French officers standing 
over us the while, and impatiently 
goading us to greater speed,—“ Take 
all you can wit you! Make haste, 
make haste !—take all you can !— 
make haste, make haste!” A small 
matrass, with two or three sheets and 
blankets, and a little trunk with a 
few changes of linen, together with 
whatever we could hastily snatch 
from among our most valuable things, 
were all we could seoure on taking 





* A custom at sea, when a merchantman is captured, but holds out obstinately. 
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our final leave of the Morning He- 
rald.. She was immediately manned 
by. Frenchmen, and we were taken 
on beard the frigate, which proved 
to be L’ Insurgent, of forty-four guns. 
Then, and not till then, were the 
English colours hauled down on 
board the French squadron. 
_ Never shall I forget my sensations 
when we came alongside the frigate. 
The decks were crowded with the 
most filthy unsightly crew which my 
eyes had ever beheld—party-colour- 
ed in their dress, and wearing red 
woollen nightcaps, which, though sur- 
mounted with the national cockade, 
conveyed the idea of their being in- 
valids on board an hospital-ship. To 
this motley crew I had to ascend, 
amidst the confused shouts of a Jan- 
guage which seemed as barbarous to 
my ears, as their appearance was 
hateful to my eyes; whilst savage 
glee was legible in every countenance 
as they gazed upon their unfortunate 
victims. My heart sunk within me ! 
As soon as I reached the deck, I sat 
down in sullen silence, whilst my 
busied imagination brought under 
my review the pleasures of the home 
which I had so readily quitted, in 
contrast with the forlorn and wretch 
ed. condition in which I was’ then 
pieced, and the gloom which over- 

ung my future prospects. What was 
to become of me? Our sails were 
soon filled, and the frigate continued 
her cruise. For the last time, I look- 
ed upon the Morning Herald as she 
was shaping her course for France, 
under the command of her new crew, 
and fast receding from our sight. 
Thus I witnessed almost all the pro- 
perty.of our family borne away to 
augment the resources of a detested 
enemy—my father’s ship being but 
inadequately insured. In justice, 
however, to the captain of L’Insur- 
gent, it ought to be related, that 
whatever effects we brought from 
our ship were preserved inviolable ; 
and every thing which could reason- 
ably be expected to render our con- 
dition comfortable, as long as we 
Were under his command, was rea- 
dily supplied. My father regularly 
messed with the captain and superior 
officers, whilst I and the rest of the 
men were distributed amongst the 
crew, and fared in all respects as 
well as they. 

During a cruise of about a week, 
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we fell in with and took several wés- 
sels belonging to different) nations. 
A circumstance connected with one 
of these captures may not be unine 
teresting to notice. Early one morn- 
ing a ship of considerable size was 
descried, standing towards the Bri- 
tish Channel. We immediately gave 
chase, and in the course of the day 
came up with her. She proved to 
be the Europa of London, a beautiful 
ship, homeward bound, and laden 
with a rich cargo of West India pro- 
duce. We were at this time within 
sight of the Land’s End of England. 
As soon as the men of the Europa 
were brought on board L’ Insurgent, 
the attention of the whole crew was 
attracted towards one young man 
above all the rest. His countenance 
was deeply interesting, his person 
tall and elegant, and his manners 
graceful; but all his movements in- 
dicated unusual perturbation and 
distress. After pacing the deck with 
hurried steps, and frequently pau- 
sing—in an instant becoming motion- 
less as a statue, with his face direct- 
ed towards the shore—his agony at 
length broke through all restraints. 
To sobs and groans succeeded the 
most piteous cries and tears. Con- 
solation was tendered to him by some 
of his friends, who seemed to know 
the secret of his sorrow ; but no ear 
had he for their counsel or condo- 
lence—no control over his passions. 
He was conducted to the capstan, on 
which he reclined his head, havi 
covered his face with his hands, an 
in a perfect roar of agonizing cries 
and tears, gave vent to the sorrows 
with which his heart was surcharged. 
Upon enquiry it was found, that on 
leaving England about two years be- 
fore, he had made all the arrange- 
ments necessary for marrying a young 
lady of beauty and fortune immedi- 
ately on his return. He had been 
most fortunate in his mercantile trans- 
actions, and was returning with the 
produce of his industry to marry her, 
and was now within only a few hours’ 
sail of embracing the beloved object 
of his affections! Alas! this melan- 
choly occurrence stripped him. at 
once of all his worldly treasure, and 
for ever blighted all his future hopes; 
for only a few short months number. 
ed him amongst the hapless victims 
who fell amidst the frightful ravages 
of disease amongst the prisoners of 
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war ‘at Quimper—a scene of woe 
which yet remains to be described. 


. Whilst’ on board L’Insurgent, we 
had a’fair opportunity of seeing the 

eration I the favourite principles 
of: French: republicanism on the 
temper and behaviour of the com- 
mon people. Liberty and equality 
were words of perpetual recurrence 
among them; and the practical ap- 
plication of these famous terms was 
a constant illustration of the sense 
they affixed to them—to the no small 
mortification and annoyance of their 
superior officers. The very cooks 
and swab-wringers would stand and 
dispute the orders, and question the 
authority, of the boatswain; nor could 
he prevail on them to obey his or- 
ders, till he bluntly consented that 
chance and the suffrage of the people 
conferred the superiority which he 
exercised over them! and, conse- 
quently, that they had a greater right 
—if they thought fit to assert it—to 
command the boatswain, than the 
boatswain to command them! If he 
still dared to dictate in the tone of 
superiority, they would scornfully 
turn their back upon him, and bid 
him wring the swabs himself, for li- 
berty and equality were now the al- 
lowed right of every Frenchman! If 
the sails were to be trimmed during 
the time of their meals, unless it ap- 
peared reasonable to the majority, 
the boatswain might pipe his call till 
he was breathless, and was obliged 
to endure their chiding;—“* What 
made him in such a hurry? let him 
wait till they had finished their meal.” 
Even on the quarter-deck, nothing 
was more common than to see groups 
of foremast-men sitting in circles, for 
hours together, at their favourite 
game of cards, whilst their superior 
officers, and even the captain him- 
self, were obliged to thread the nee- 
dle amongst them in walking the 
deck; and if they expressed dissa- 
tisfaction at the inconvenience they 
suffered, they might expect to hear 
a growl of indignation,—* Was it the 
intention of their commanders to 
abridge them of their Jiberty and 
equality ?” 

On one occasion, however, weehad 
a specimen of perfect unanimity‘and 
universal co-operation. On the sixth 
morning after our capture, a sail was 
seen in our wake, about half courses 
high, : She had every appearance of 
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an English frigate, cruising in the 
chops of the Channel. After a short 
time she was observed to alter her 
course, and make sail after us: “We 
were then under double-reefed 
sails. A scene of the utmost con- 
sternation and confusion ensued. 
The boatswain’s pipe now thrilled 
through every ear with startling 
shrillness, and was instantly answer- 
ed:—* Shake the reefs out of the 
topsails, and sway them up to the 
mast-heads!—Set your topmast and 
lower studding-sails !—The breeze 
slackens—run up your royals and 
topgallant-studding-sails!”” But oh, 
the merriment of their British pri- 
soners at the tardy, confused, and 
lubberly way in which these orders 
were executed! An equal number 
of our sailors would have accom- 
plished the same work in one-third 
of the time at least! And then the 
amusing remarks which they made 
upon the slovenly trim of the sails: 
—“Isay, Jack, d’ye see that topmast 
studding-sail there ?—my eyes! why, 
it sits like a purser’s shirt danglin 
on a handspike!” Such gibes as 
these, with the loud laughter which 
generally followed, were sufficiently 
annoying to Mounseer. Nor was the 
quarter-deck a scene of less interest 
than the main-deck and forecastle. 
Though every countenance was light- 
ed up with an animation and eager- 
ness which almost approached a 
transformation of their original fea- 
tures, yet, from the opposite sensa- 
tions which were felt, it was surpri- 
sing to observe the difference be- 
tween those who were anxious to be 
overtaken, and those who were eager 
to effect their escape. Every minute 
the captain was intensely watchin 
with his spy-glass whether the Eng- 
lish frigate—for such their fears 
had certainly defined her to be—was 
gaining upon us. Alternate gladness 
and dejection exchanged sides be- 
tween the prisoners of war and the 
French crew as the affirmative or 
negative was announced. After a 
chase of two hours, at the rate of 
about twelve knots, the hull of our 
pursuer became visible. All prison- 
ers were immediately ordered off the 
decks ; and the command was given 
to clear away for action. hat 
words can suffice to describe the in- 
tense agony of suspense felt by the 
prisoners confined in the darkness of 
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the tween decks, whilst we heard 
the hurry and confusion over our 
—_— as 4 were eee 

eir guns and preparing for battle, 
and do denenen ‘beets and exe- 
crations of the French sailors,as they 
despaired of escape and deemed a 
battle inevitable. In this fever of 
excitement we were kept for about 
two hours, unable to obtain the slight- 
est information of the progress of 
the chase, and expecting every mo- 
ment to hear a broadside, every 
Frenchman being charged, under the 
severest penalty, not to answer any 
enquiry from the prisoners respect- 
ing the situation and position of the 
ships. Towards the evening, how- 
ever, the breeze slackened, and we 
had the mortification to hear that the 
English frigate had given over the 
chase and altered her course. We 
were again permitted to walk the 
deck, and eyed, with many a wistful 
look, the prospect of our deliverance 
— from our sight. 

On the ninth day after our cap- 
ture we were taken into Brest. Me- 
lancholy were my reflections as we 
sailed past the fortifications, on either 
hand, on our entrance into one of 
the noblest harbours in Europe ; con- 
trasted with which dejection, the 
gaiety and hilarity of the French 
crew tended but to make my condi- 
tion appear more disconsolate and 
wretched. Seen from the shore, our 
frigate must have appeared a beau- 
tiful object; gliding majestically 
along with a fair wind, the chief part 
of our sails set, all our colours fly- 

, and, as we passed some of the 

neipal forts, the shrouds and yard- 
arms manned as closely as pm 
returning the salutations from the 
shore with joyous greetings, and 
singing with the utmost enthusiasm 
their national song: 


“ Aux enfans de la patrie, 
Le jour de gloire est arrivée,” &c. 


We soon came within sight of the 
French grand fleet, under the com- 
mand of Admiral Villaret Joyeuse, 
lying at anchor over the magnificent 
expanse of water which forms the 
harbour of Brest. Nothing could 
exceed in grandeur the sight which 
presented itself to us, as we passed 
along successively from one line-of- 
battle-ship to another, till we had 
seen the whole extent and magnitude 
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of the largest navy which the French 


could ever boast. In the afternoon 
we came to an anchor, and spent the 
night on board, mournfully antici- 
pating the undefined hardships which 
awaited us in a French prison, and 
of which to-morrow was to afford us 
aspecimen. After breakfast the fol- 
lowing morning, the boatswain’s call 
gave the shrill announcement that 
all the prisoners of war were to be 
immediately mustered upon deck, 
each man bringing along with him 
his luggage, in readiness for debark- 
ation. Affecting was the sight, as 
the officers and men of the ships 
which had been taken during the 
cruise were marshalled into their 
respective groups. Just before we 
descended into the boats prepared 
to take us on shore, a formal offer 
was made, in the name of the Repub- 
lic, to any of the officers or men who 
chose to exchange the prospect of a 
prison for the service of the French 
navy, with the promise of equal 
wages and equal fare with their own 
men. As soon as the proposal was 
understood by the English prisoners, 
a burst of indignation and a fearless 
volley of execrations were poured 
forth upon those who made the of- 
fer; and it was with extreme diffi- 
culty that some of the men could be 
restrained from a furious assault in 
return. One traitorous wretch alone 
listened to the proposal, and he was 
a Dutchman; but it was at the ha- 
zard of his iife. Had he not been 
instantly rescued by a body of arm- 
ed men, he would doubtless have 
been torn in pieces, to such a pitch 
of exasperation and rage were all the 
rest of the prisoners roused. This 
subject, as we left the side of the 
frigate and were on our way towards 
the shore, furnished the topic on 
which each took occasion to express 
his wrath, whilst ever and anon 
they vociferated their execrations on 
the dastardly coward and traitor 
they had left behind, as long as the 
thought their voice could be heard. 
Scarcely was the tumult occasioned 
by this occurrence subsided, when 
we drew near to the shore. 

We were now sufficiently discern- 
ible by the inhabitants of Brest, who 
crowded towards the place of de- 
barkation to witness the spectacle 


of our landing. At scarcely any 
period of my captivity do I recollect 
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being sensible of more poi t dis- 
tress than at this moment. The quay 
on which we were to land was most 
formidable in appearance with mili- 
tary array, and overhung with mul- 
titudes of curious spectators, making 
whatever remarks they thought pro- 
per, as public attention was directed 
now to this prisoner, and then to 
another ; whilst little else than ban- 
ter and ridicule, or mali t and 
ferocious dispositions, were indica- 
ted by the countenances, gestures, 
and clamour of those, into whose 
wer the fortune of war had thrown 
us. Two lines of soldiers, with fixed 
bayonets, were drawn up to receive 
us as we landed; and under their 
escort we were conducted over seve- 
ral drawbridgesand military fortifica- 
tions of great ingenuity and strength; 
till at length we were introduced 
into the town. The place selected 
for our first halt was in the midst 
of a large square, in the open air. 
Hither, after a while, our luggage was 
brought, and piled up in the midst, 
surrounded with a strong guard of 
soldiers to keep off the multitude, 
who, by this time, were come from 
all parts to gratify their curiosity. 
In this condition we were kept till 
late in the afternoon, without an 
refreshment from the time we left 
L’Insurgent,—except a piece of 
bread, perchance, were now and then 
thrown amongst us by some looker- 
on, who had a heart to compassion- 
ate our wretched plight. Whilst we 
were thus exposed, a gazing-stock 
to the inhabitants, a circumstance 
occurred which promised no small 
alleviation of the distress in which 
my father and I were involved. A 
gentleman of respectable appearance 
and polite manners obtained leave of 
the commanding-officer to associate 
himself with the prisoners. After a 
while he shook hands with my father, 
and, to my utter amazement, imme- 
diately embraced him with all the 
ardour of the dearest friendship, ex- 
claiming, in a tone of the utmost sor- 
row and distress, “ O my dear bro- 
der, my dear broder! Vat bring you 
here? It makes me ver great trou- 
ble for you, my dear broder! Vat 
you sall vant in the prizon vare you 
go, me feel de pleseur great to carry 
you! Tell me all tings you vant for 
all times ; and all vat dis contrie pro- 
duce will be at your. tres service!” 
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It was a long while before he loosed 
his embrace; and when he left us, it 
was with the assurance, that as soon 
as we should be settled at the prison 
destined for our reception, at a short 
distance in the country, he would be 
our frequent visitor, and render our 
captivity as tolerable as it was in his 
power. No sooner had he taken his 
leave, than my father and I were 
congratulated on all sides, by our 
less fortunate companions in tribu- 
lation, at this unexpected salutation, 
and the large hopes with which it 
had inspired us. It was a consider- 
able time before my father had lei- 
sure to explain to me an occurrence 
which seemed so utterly unaccount- 
able. Was this stranger a near rela- 
tion of whom my father had never 
before informed me ? or of whom he 
himself had never heard before? or 
did they —— in each other early 
companionship in distant parts of the 
globe? No, the whole mystery of this 
affair lay in the discovery which each 
had made to the other, of the wordand 
the sign of a FREE MASON! Convinced 
by this overpowering evidence of the 
great utility and importance of the 
institution of free masonry, I from 
that moment resolved, that as soon 
as I should be within reach of a 
lodge, I would offer myself as a can- 
didate. Judge, however, what were 
our disappointment and mortifica- 
tion, at never afterwards hearing a 
word of our invaluable friend, our 
“beloved brother !” 

Towards the evening, o were 
given to commence the maréh to our 
new habitation; but, to our vexation 
and distress, no carriages were in 
readiness to take our luggage with 
us. We remonstrated, we entreated, 
that it might accompany us; but all 
in vain. We were assured, on the 
honour of the French Republic, that 
it should be sent after us in the 
course of the evening. Resistance 
was useless. At the word of com- 
mand, under a strong escort of sol- 
diers, we were constrained to leave 
our luggage in the middle of the 
square, exposed to chance, or the 
designs of villainy. At the beat of 
the drum we set forward through 
the streets, amidst the hootings and 
imprecations of the rabble; as though 
we had been felons of the most atro- 
cious kind, and no longer entitled 
to the claims of h ty. After a 
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march of three or four miles, we 
reached the prison of Pontenezin, 
situated not far from the sea-coast. 
It was a double row of building, of 
a und floor, surrounded by a 

1; intended only as a temporary 
abode, till a convenient opportunity 
should occur of removing us farther 
into the interior of the country. On 
our arrival, we were nota little com- 
forted to find three or four hundred 
prisoners, chiefly English, already 
inmates of our new habitation. The 
recognition of each other as British 
subjects, even in these deplorable 
circumstances, inspired us with a 
transport of joy, little less than as 
though we had met each other on 
our native shore. Three cheers 
from within, before we entered the 
gates, were answered by three cheers 
on the outside, to the no small an- 
noyance of the French soldiers ; who 
learned from this specimen, that no 
injuries which tyrants can inflict, 
have power to enslave or control a 
British spirit. 

What a refreshment to our sight 
were the countenances of a crowd of 
our own countrymen; what music 
to our ears was even our own lan- 

e, when unexpectedly heard from 
undreds of British voices, where 
our imagination had anticipated only 
a dreary gloom and silence! The 
moment we had entered, and the 
gates of our prison were closed upon 
us, we for a time forgot the miseries 
of captivity in the cordial congratu- 
lati h ensued, as one and ano- 
ther ised a relative or a friend 
among their new associates ; or as 
information was mutually given or 
received, in answer to endless en- 
quiries respecting the land of our 
birth, or the dear connexions from 
whom cruel war had severed us, 
perbaps for ever! In addition to the 
allowance of provisions, which were 
served out to us that night, whatever 
rations of wine—which was at that 
time allowed daily to the prisoners— 
had been stored up by any of them 
for rare and special occasions, were 
brought out and set before their 
countrymen. Through the whole of 
that night nothing but hilarity and 
joy were witnessed. The relation of 
each others adventures, em the 
numerous groups of friends -. 
ties, into w the company 
distributed themselves, together with 
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the occasional “ jocund OB 
merry dance,”—for even musi eu 
not wanting to the festive scene— 
must have conveyed the idea to any 
looker-on, not versed in our story 
that we were celebrating a triumph, 
and dividing the spoil, rather than 
men partners in misfortune ! 

To this effervescence of nationali- 
ty, however, succeeded the painful 
alternation of anxiety and distress on 
account of our luggage. Instead of 
the punctuality to which Gallic faith 
had pledged itself, that our goods 
should follow us the same evening 
we were kept in the most painful 
suspense and destitution for upwards 
of a week, without having so much as 
a change of linen, or any thing to lie 
upon by night but the bare boards of 
the prison floor! On the ninth day, 
however, after our arrival, when we 
were just parting with the last frag- 
ment of hope, the arrival of our lug- 
gage was announced. The matrass 
and bedding, to our no small joy, 
were safe ; and these, as long as we 
were able to retain them, we found 
to be of the most essential service. 
But what was our vexation to find, 
that our little trunk had been broken 
open, and every valuable article sto- 
len out of it! Scarcely a change of 
linen was left, and even that only of 
the very worst kind, which, in our 
haste, had been thrown in with the 
rest on leaving the Morning Herald. 
Complaint was made to the com- 
manding-officer, and also to the com- 
missary of war, and promise was 
made that diligent enquiry should be 
instituted ; all, however, was in vain 
—not a single article of which we 
had been so cruelly bereft was ever 
restored. Fortunately my father had 
secured about his person ten gui 
in gold, and a little silver ; this was 
all we had to rely upon for the pur- 
chase of some of the necessary arti- 
cles of clothing, occasional food, and 
medicine, for many months; for, in 
consequence of the infamous spirit 
of espionage and jealousy with which 
the rulers of France were at this 
time inspired, not one of the many 
letters we wrote home for supplies 
ever reached its destination; nor, 
during the whole period of our cap- 
tivity, were we able to obtain a re- 
mittance from England. Such, in- 
deed, was then the despotism of the 
French rulers, and the yassalage of 
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thie people, that events of the greatest 
\otoriety to all Europe beside—nay, 
even those which were most inti- 
na Mag? waders with their own 
Republic—were either kept totally 
concealed from the great body of the 
people, or the grossest falsehoods 
were palmed upon their credulity ; 
ust as those who were in power 
thought fit to dictate to the press, 
which was kept with the utmost vi- 
ce under the exclusive control 
and authority of the tyrants; a stri- 
king and ludicrous illustration of 
which I shall now lay before the 
reader. 

About a fortnight after our arrival 
at Pontenezin, our attention was 
strongly attracted by the eager con- 
versation and gestures of some work- 
men, who were employed in repair- 
ing the roof of the prison, from which 
they had a view of the sea-coast, and 
whither they were frequently point- 
ing. We soon learned that they were 

ing with exultation on the splen- 
id spectacle of their grand fleet 
sailing out of the harbour of Brest ; 
and boasting of the terror and con- 
sternation which it would soon occa- 
sion to Britain, and the glory with 
which they would ere long return 
victorious over the English fleet. 
Only a few days elapsed before ti- 
dings reached Brest, and from thence 
were pr ted to Pontenezin, that, 
after a dreadful battle with the Chan- 
nel fleet under Lord Howe, the 
French fleet had been victorious, 
and had either captured or destroyed 
the ter part of the enemy! Se- 
veral of the French men-of-war soon 
arrived in a most shattered condition, 
and it was announced, that on the 
foilowing day the rest might be ex- 
to make their appearance, to- 

er with the ye they had ta- 
en! The French soldiers, and the 
labourers employed about the os. 
were frantic with joy, and with inso- 
lent language and gesture gloried in 
the superior prowess of their navy 
over that of Great Britain. At all 
this our ee were either ~- with 
sa indignation— or, without a 
particle of evilence to support their 
assertion, swore it was “ all hum- 
bug!” and that they were certain the 
contrary was the truth. To-morrow 
and the next day came, no additional 
ships hove in sight. Enquiry among 
the Frenchmen to be impatient 
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—what had become of the ships 
which were wanting? to which a 


ready reply was furnished, by those 
whose business it was to keep them 
in ignorance—a reply abundantly sa- 
tisfactory to French vanity and cre- 
dulity, that the delay of the e ted 
ships was in consequence of their 
having so many of the British men- 
of-war in tow! 

Not many days intervened, how- 
ever, before we were made acquaint- 
ed with the correct history of the 
affair. A considerable number of 
additional prisoners were brought to 
Pontenezin; some of whom had been 
actually present in one of the smaller 
men-of-war during the engagement, 
and witnessed the whole progress of 
the battle. From these we learned, 
in detail, that whilst Admiral Earl 
Howe was cruising off the coast of 
Bretagne, he was informed that the 
French Admiral, Villaret Joyeuse, 
had sailed from the harbour of Brest. 
He immediately made sail in quest 
of the enemy, and fell in with him to 
the westward of Ushant, when Rear- 
Admiral Paisley briskly attacked the 
rear of the French fleet. On the 
following day, Lord Howe, having by 
his superior nautical skill obtained 
the weathergage, commenced a spi- 
rited engagement. Three days after- 
wards, the French were brought to 
close action ; the enemy’s force con- 
sisting of twenty-six ships of the line, 
that of the British twenty-five. The 
Admiral, Lord Howe, who was on 
board the Queen Charlotte, with the 
utmost skill and gallantry.broke the 
enemy’s line ; whilst Captain Berke- 
ly, in the Marlborough, after sus- 
taining a dangerous conflict with two 
ships, disabled one and repelled the 
other. Captain Hervey, in the Bruns- 
wick, engaged several ships with the 
utmost intrepidity, and had a ‘tre- 
mendous struggle with the Vengeur, 
whose crew were glad to cry aloud 
for quarter; but their ship was al- 
ready sinking, and Captain Hervey 
was able to afford them but little as- 
sistance ; many, however, of the 
French were saved by the humanity 
of their adversaries, but about three 
hundred perished in the ocean. ‘The 
names and forces of the French s 
captured by Lord Howe’ were, 
Juste, of eighty guns ; the Sans\Pa- 
reille, of eighty guns; L/Ameriqte, 
of seventy-fout L aad L) Achille, of 

30 
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seventy-four guns ; the Northumber- 
land, of seventy-four guns; L’Impe- 
tueux, of seventy-four guns; the 
Vengeur, of seventy-four guns, in 
which six hundred and ninety men 
were killed, and five hundred and 
eighty wounded. 
© sooner were these tidings de- 

tailed, than the enthusiasm and joy of 
the prisoners exceeded all bounds. 
To attempt giving an adequate idea 
is hopeless; it will be better con- 
ceived than described. On this great 
occasion, every drop of wine which 
had been stored, or could be pur- 
chased, was laid under contribution 
against the evening; when it was re- 
solved to celebrate, in the most joy- 
ous manner possible, the tidings of 
the day, and to welcome the mes- 
sengers who were the bearers of 
them. Never, during my life, have 
I witnessed any such scene of fran- 
tic joy, as that night presented.— 
“ God save the King”—“ Rule Bri- 
tannia”—and every loyal song known 
to British seamen, were sung and 
encored, as long as the performers 
and the chorus could vociferate. Pro- 
cessions were led around the pri- 
son, which, being without partitions, 
was well adapted for the purpose. 
Speeches were delivered in praise of 
the British navy, and the army; of 
our King and our country; of the 
heroes who fought, and the heroes 
who fell; followed with deafenin 
shouts of “God save the King,” an 
“ Huzzas” innumerable, till far be- 
ond the hour of midnight. At 
ength, whether through an appre- 
hension that we should tear down 
the prison, or through mortification 
at our triumph of solid glory, in con- 
trast with their empty Soak a large 
body of republican troops burst into 
the prison with their muskets level- 
ed at us, and swore, that if we did 
not instantly cease our uproar, they 
would fire upon us. Thus ended 
our celebration of the glorious first 
of June ! 

One hundred and fifty prisoners 
of war, three weeks after this event, 
were ordered to be in readiness to 
march to Quimper, in which number 
I and my father were included. We 
set forward in the morning under a 
strong guard of soldiers. The da 
proved tobe most unfavourable, wit 
wind and rain ;—a melancholy pre- 
sage of the scenes we were doomed 
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to witness in the prison to which we 


were going. Long before we halted 
for the night, we were thoroughly 
wet with rain, nor had we any change 
of clothes but what were nearly as 
wet as those we had on. In this 
condition we arrived at the village 
where we were to sleep, and where 
a stable had been provided for our 
reception ; this, however, was so 
small as not to allow room sufficient 
for each man to lie upon his back. 
Some, therefore, were obliged to lie 
under a shed, and others to walk the 
yard, till they were relieved by the 
kindness of those who had rested 
a while in the stable, or who had 
been constrained to make their escape 
from a state next to suffocation, oc- 
casioned by so many men pressed 
close together, and the steam pro- 
duced by the drying Of their clothes 
upon their backs. When daylight 
appeared, the escape of the steam 
from the door and the windows, 
made the building appear like a place 
on fire. Yet, strange to relate, the 
refreshment I received from the 
sleep which weariness and exhaus- 
tion had occasioned, seemed as great 
as though I had reposed upon a bed 
of down, rather than on the stones 
of a stable floor, covered with a thin 
layer of straw;*ftor do I recollect 
that either I, or any of my fellow~ 
prisoners, sustained the least injury 
from cold. 

We had not proceeded far on the 
second day’s march before we were 
amused with the appearance of fes- 
tivity and glee, first at one village, 
and then at another, as we passed 
along. The cap of liberty, placed on 
the top of a lofty pole, with the tri- 
coloured flag floating in the air, 
caught our view at the turn of 
every street; whilst here and there 
groups of French peasantry were 

ancing around one of those emblems 
of republicanism, just as our own 
ve wont to disport themselves 
arowfid the May-pole. At first we 
were at a loss to account for this 
scene of gaiety, and ready to con- 
clude, that either they were celebra- 
ting an anniversary of some event of 
the Revolution, or that a country fair 
had summoned friends and relations 
together to enjoy each other’s socie- 
ty, or, possibl y—which was actually 
the case on some subsequent occa- 
sions—that a sentiment of respect 
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towards Britons, as belonging to the 
land of liberty, took this opportuni- 
ty of expressing itself as a remain- 
det of Royalism or Constitutionalism, 
still latent in the minds of this por- 
tion of the population. This per- 
suasion seemed to be confirmed by 

oups of young men and women 

ailing our approach with demon- 
strations of joy, and preceding us wa- 
ving their handkerchiefs and dancing, 
as though they congratulated a mar- 
riage party returning from church. 
What was our merriment, when, 
halting in one of these villages, we 
learned that information had pre- 
ceded us, that some of the prisoners 
of war who had been captured by 
the French Grand Fleet in the late 
engagement were to pass through 
their respective villages on this day ; 
and that the inhabitants were thus 
expressing their joy on the occasion! 
So thoroughly, indeed, had their 
credulity been wrought upon, that, 
as the population crowded around 
us to gratify their curiosity, we 
heard the eager enquiry frequently 
put by some of these dupes of re- 
— demagogues,—* Which is 

ord Howe? Which is Lord Howe?” 
Their confusion may easily be con- 
ceived when they were told by some 
of our men the particulars of the 
battle ; that Lord Howe was either 
in England, enjoying the honours he 
had acquired by the victory gained 
over their invincible fleet; or that he 
was in quest of the few ships which 
had made their escape at the con- 
clusion of the battle! 

A scene, however, of a far differ- 
ent kind presented itself in the af- 
ternoon of the same day. A proces- 
sion of a mixed appearance was 
seen at a considerable distance on 
the road approaching towards us; 
whether festive, or mournful, we 
could not for some time descry. 
Several carriages of some kind or 
other were meeting us, gay with fe- 
male decorations. As it drew nearer, 
however, we perceived, intermix- 
ed, the gleaming of bayonets and 
halberds, and other military array. 
Either an army was on its march, 
or prisoners were in custody. The 
latter proved to be the case. Just 
as we came up to them, the proces- 
sion halted, as we also did our- 
selves; the soldiers who guarded 
us, no less than those we met, being 


desirous of knowing the particular 
character and object of their respect- 
ive companies. A piteous sight was 
before us. Five common country 
waggons, without any covering, 
drawn by as many teams of horses, 
were filled with females. Some of 
them were, in appearance, the most 
beautiful women I ever saw; and 
all of them were dressed with ele- 
gance and taste. By their speech 
and manners they were obviously 

ersons of rank and consideration 
in the country, as long as rank and 
character claimed any regard in 
France. We were permitted to ap- 
proach near to them; and, when 
they knew that we were English 
prisoners on our way to Quimper 
prison, they solicited conversation 
with us. Fortunately some of our 
officers could speak the French lan- 
guage, and several of the men, being 
natives of the islands of Guernsey 
and Jersey, were able to converse 
in it freely. By this means we as- 
certained that these miserable ladies 
were either the wives or near rela- 
tions of those who, during the fright- 
ful slaughter of persons accused of 
suspected of favouring the Royal 
party, had been either murdered by 
the hands of hired assassins, drown- 
ed in the river, or beheaded by the 
guillotine. Mournful, indeed, were 
the tales they told, in hutried and 
affrighted accents, and heart-break- 
ing to those who heard them. “I 
care not—I care not,” said one of 
the loveliest among them, wringin 
her white hands, and shaking her 
black hair over her pallid features. 
“God, in mercy, is going to put an 
end to my tortures! I go to the guil- 
lotine !”—and her hands were in an 
instant clasped round her neck— 
“and I go with joy !—I shall soon 
be with him I would have died with 
—my husband! his only crime was 
that he loved our poor King; and 
mine—that I love my husband !—O 
hasten, hasten, savage wretches that 
mock my misery !—Hurry us on to 
our fate!l—Drive us like lambs to 
the slaughter ! oh, make haste, make 
haste |” 

There were little else than moan- 
ings and shriekings amongst them 
all ;—but two or threé sat against 
the waggon-sides, without a tear, & 
sob, or a complaint, looking at us 
as if they yet saw us not, but were 
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stupified and stunned with their 
sorrows. Others told us that they 
were accused of crimes against the 
republic by individuals whose names 
they had never so much as heard ; 
that they had never had an oppor- 
tunity of confronting their accusers, 
or making any defence; and that, 
without a moment’s warning, they 
were seized whilst sitting in their 
houses, by ruffians who hurried them 
away to the carts in which they 
were now placed. “ We are now,” 

d they, “on our way to Brest, 
under the pretext of taking our trial ; 
but alas, alas! we know that to be 
accused and to be condemned are 
allone! The guillotine is speedily to 
end our mournful story !—Would to 
God we could assume your appear- 
ance and dress; that we could pro- 
ceed with you to endure whatever 
hardships you may be doomed to un- 
dergo! Wouldto God we could enter- 
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tain the most distant hope of ever 
reaching the blessed country which 
gave you birth !—a country where 
these scenes of horror are unknown; 
where just laws protect the innocent, 
and punish only the guilty ; or, if this 
were impossible, gladly would we die 
in your society amidst all the sorrows 
of your captivity, rather than perish 
in the fangs of the monsters who 
have seized upon us as their prey!” 
In the midst of these heart-rendin, 
accents, with cries, and tears, an 
wringing of hands, the mournful pro- 
cession moved forwards; followed_ 
by a rude and insulting soldiery, 
guns these innocent victims with 
ixed bayonets, and drowning their 
sobs and groans in the sound of the 
boisterous drum; whilst we proceed- 
ed towards Quimper, the direful 
source to ourselves of woes unnum- 
bered. 


Cuap. II, 


Ar Quimper we arrived on the 
evening of our second day’s march 
from Pontenezin. The building fit- 
ted up for the reception of prisoners 
of war, had been a convent previous 
to the Revolution ; but the same spi- 
rit of innovation which had subverted 
the throne, and abolished the aristo- 
cracy of France, proceeded to anni- 
hilate, if possible, whatever had been 
rendered sacred by religion. The 
pious nuns, who were its previous 
inhabitants, had been driven from 
their peaceful dwelling, to seek shel- 
ter, if shelter could be found, amidst 
the tumultuary and sanguinary con- 
flicts of a distracted country ; whilst 
their former abode was occupied by 
captives from all the nations with 
which France was waging war. The 
convent was composed of two long 
buildings, situated on opposite sides 
of a large irregular court. Each 
building was four stories high, and 
each story was divided longitudi- 
nally by a passage which extended 
the whole length of the building, with 
a great number of small rooms parti- 
tioned off on either side. In addition 
to the court between the two princi- 
pal buildings, was a large retired 

laid out as a garden and orch- 
ard, in which the nuns were accus- 


tomed to take the air. The whole 
was surrounded by a high wall. 

On our arrival at this place, we 
found nearly three thousand prison- 
ers already in possession, distributed 
through the little rooms, either as 
choice directed, on the ground of 
rank, friendship, or nationality ; or as 
necessity compelled those who came 
last, to take the only situations which 
remained unoccupied. Fortunately, 
my father and I were admitted into 
a room on the second floor, where 
there was 4 vacancy for two inmates, 
among five gentlemen, one of whom 
was a physician, and the others ei- 
ther captains of merchant ships, or 
officers in the navy. The rooms, 
which were all nearly equal in size, 
were barely sufficient to admit of 
seven persons lying with their pal- 
let beds close to each other, when 
unrolled on the floor. On our en- 
trance, we entertained the hope of 
being able to beguile the wearisome- 
ness of our captivity with tolerable 
endurance; especially as, through 
the humanity of our first commis- 
sary, the prison allowance was suf- 
ficient to ensure the continuance of 
health, and moderate comfort. Ra- 


tions of bread, meat, butter, and 
wine, were regularly served out to 
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each mess daily. Schemes of busi- 
ness and plans of study were drawn 
up, and prosecuted with laudable in- 
dustry. Our numerous and diver- 
sified community assumed the ap- 
earance of commerce and learning. 
ere resided the mathematician and 
teacher of navigation, whose room 
was crowded with the votaries of 
science; there, the poet and musi- 
cian; and not far off was the abode 
of the humble mechanic, who found 
his interest in being able to ply se- 
veral trades, as the necessities of his 
fellow-prisoners required his inge- 
nuity to mend a jacket or repair a 
shoe. According as the different na- 
tions had associated themselves in 
the various divisions of the prison, 
we had the Italian row, the German 
row, the Dutch row, &c., where the 
British acquired their respective lan- 
guages, whilst they taught their own 
in return. These diversified pursuits, 
as interest prompted, or pleasure 
attracted, happily employed those 
hours which otherwise would have 
been spent in lamenting our lot, and 
brooding over our misfortunes. We 
had even our courts of justice, for 
the trying of delinquencies; and 
whatever other institutions our mized 
constitution required, for the main- 
tenance of good order, and the pro- 
motion of the general welfare. 

In the midst of this scene of bu- 
siness and amusement, we might 
have passed our time with compara- 
tive comfort, and even advantage; 
but we were destined to undergo af- 
flictions and distresses which ren- 
dered most of these employments 
unavailing. Either according to the 
regulations of the Convention in the 
succession of offices, or with hostile 
intention towards the prisoners, the 
- commissary under whose kind su- 
perintendence we were first placed, 
was removed from his situation, and 
another of a very different disposi- 
tion was sent to occupy his place. 
Stern and ferocious in his counte- 
nance and manner, he was no sooner 
seen among us than times of suffer- 
ing and calamity were predicted to 
be at hand. Only a few days after 
he assumed his office, he gave or- 
ders that our allowance of wine 
should be withheld, as being too 
great a luxury to be granted to ene- 
mies of the French Republic. Soon 
afterwards our ration of flesh meat 
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was reduced to only half the former 
quantity, and the butter was entirely 
withheld. Remonstrance was vain. 
We had not the means of making 
our complaint known beyond the 
walls of our prison, though we had 
reason to suspect that the reduction 
of our allowances was not by order 
of the National Convention, but only 
at the instigation of the commissary’s 
eagerness to enrich himself by our 
distress. To this cruel abridgement 
of our daily food, was added the un- 
reasonable, the unnecessary resolu- 
tion, of constraining every prisoner, 
without exception, whatever might 
be the state of the weather, to pass 
muster twice in the week, when we 
were turned into the orchard, and 
frequently kept there three or four 
hours together. Not a few invalids, 
unable to stand upon their feet so 
long, being obliged to sit or lie upon 
the damp ground, fell speedy vic- 
tims to disease ! 

On one of these occasions an in- 
stance of ferocious barbarity occur- 
red. The fruit of the orchard had 
been sold to a gardener in the neigh- 
bourhood, under condition that he 
was to be at the risk of whatever de- 
predation might be committed by 
the prisoners when they were mus- 
tered ; at which time he was allowed 
to be present, for the purpose of 
energy Sy fruit which was on the 
trees. The temptation to pilfer was 
too powerful to be resisted by some 
of the prisoners, and their dexterity 
often too great to be detected by the 

rdener’s vigilance. At the time al- 

uded to, I was sitting on the ground, 
in company with a young man, who 
was in a state of ill health; unfortu- 
nately, in the neighbourhood of some 
lads who were by stealth knocki 

down apples, and making off wi 

their prize. Without a moment’s 
warning, the gardener, who was 
watching his fruit from behind a se- 
cret stand, fired with his musket. I 
saw the flash in front from the midst 
of abush. In an instant, my friend 
fell on his back. Not suspecting he 
was shot, but supposing rather that 
the report of the musket had been 
too powerful for his state of nervous 
debility, and had occasioned only a 
swoon, I sprang forward to lift him 
up, when, to my consternation and 
horror, I saw the blood gushing from 
his breast. He uttered not a word; 
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my friend was shot; he lay a breath- 


less corpse at my feet! The coward- 
ly wretch who had accomplished his 
murderous purpose, escaped through 
a private door by which he had ac- 
cess to the orchard, without comin 
through the prison, and thus elude 
the rage of the prisoners. To allay 
the commotion with which justice 
was invoked against this flagrant 
outrage, the Commissary promised 
that enquiry should be instituted and 
justice done. On the following day, 
a committee of gentlemen was ap- 
pointed to examine the case. Their 
enquiry was limited to the fact, whe- 
ther or not the deceased had been 
guilty of taking any of the fruit. No 
opinion was ever expressed whether 
the crime alleged was worthy of 
death! No fruit had been found on 
his person. A surgeon was directed 
to open the body and examine the 
stomach : No fruit was there. Yet, in- 
nocentas he had been proved tobe, no 
farther steps were taken to bring the 
murderer to answer for his conduct! 
This atrocious deed was but the 
precursor of more melancholy scenes 
of wide-spreading devastation. We 
were led, from one or two dark in- 
dications, to suspect that deliberate 
malice, and not mere connivance at 
murder wantonly committed, was 
determined against the whole of the 
risoners. bout this time the 
rightful intelligence was communi- 
cated to us, by some of the inhabit- 
ants of the town who visited the pri- 
son, that the Committee of Public 
Safety had actually caused a de- 
cree to pass the Convention, for the 
extermination of all prisoners of war ! 
And that in future no quarter was to 
be shewn to any of the allied forces 
who might be taken in arms against 
the French pa In this con- 
dition of dreadful suspense we were 
kept for a considerable time, like 
criminals under sentence of death, 
awaiting the day when we were to 
be brought forth for execution, Our 
terrors were raised to the highest 
possible degree, not only by the dis- 
mal reports which reached us of the 
massacres which were daily perpe- 
trated by Frenchmen of opposite 
factions upon each other at Paris, 
Nantes, Lyons, and other parts of 
the country, but also by the follow- 
ing occurrence :—-One morning, to 
our great consternation, a detach- 
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ment of soldiers under arms entered 
the prison-yard, which was generally 
crowded with prisoners, and forcibly 
seized on fifty of the first persons on 
whom they could lay their hands, the 
rest making their escape in the ut- 
most alarm, as sheep are seen to fly 
in confusion when savage mastiffs 
have seized upon and are worrying 
some of the flock. In a few mo- 
ments all the windows of the prison, 
which looked into the yard, were 
filled with spectators gazing upon 
the scene below with mute astonish- 
ment, while they saw fifty of their 
comrades surrounded by the soldiers 
who had seizedthem. Onasudden, 
the large folding-doors of our prison, 
which we had never before seen 
opened, were thrown wide, and pre- 
sented two lines of infantry, with 
fixed bayonets, drawn wp on either 
side of the gateway. Without any 
information whither they were going 
—without permission to take any 
thing with them, or even to bid fare- 
well to their friends or relatives, 
they were marched within the lines 
prepared to receive them. The doors 
of the prison were again closed, and 
the sound of the drum announced to 
us that they had commenced their 
march, but for what purpose, we 
were left to conjecture. 

The terror which pervaded the 
prison in consequence of this oc- 
currence, cannot easily be concei- 
ved, much less described. Each look- 
ed upon the other as being indeed 
“a sheep appointed for the slaugh- 
ter,” whilst imagination was left to 
body forth the manner in which we 
were to be put to death; whether 
by the stroke of the guillotine, or by 
the less tardy method—which we 
heard was then in use among them- 
selves—of filling vessels with their 
prisoners, and sinking them in some 
of their rivers at high-water, so that 
they might be left dry at the ebb tide ; 
or by the military method, which 
had been adopted on some occasions, 
of drawing up their victims in a 
square, and firing upon them with 
grape-shot, Whilesuch terrific scenes 
were continually flitting before our 
imagination, another and another 
seizure were made, of fifty prisoners 
each time, after the interval of three 
days, and they were marched off in 
the same manner as the first. Nor 


was it till about a fortnight after the 
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first draft, that we were assured our 
poor comrades had not been put to 
death, but only marched into the in- 
terior of the country to make room 
for others who were expected from 
Brest. With such diabolical inge- 
nuity did the spirit of the times . 
light to afflict and terrify the minds 
of unfortunate and helpless prison- 
ers! Nor could it but appear to 
us, that whatever might be the un- 
known reason why the decree of the 
Convention was not carried into exe- 
cution, it was through no lack of in- 
clination on the part of those who 
could treat their victims with such 
barbarous cruelty as to sport thus 
with their feelings. The reason, 
however, why we escapedall the mur- 
derous intentions of the Committee of 
Public Safety, we afterwards learned, 
was, that both the French soldiers in 
the army, and the sailors in the navy, 
refused to fight till a decree so fero- 
cious and sanguinary was abolished. 

The immediate prospect of a vio- 
lent death was thus removed. Our 
joy on the occasion was not, how- 
ever, destined to be of long duration. 
There were other methods, more cir- 
cuitous and tardy, indeed, but not 
less decisive in their results, by which 
the prison might be thinned of its in- 
habitants, and the expense and bur- 
den of finding provisions for so large 
a population thrown off the French 
Republic. That recourse was to be 
had to these, we were not without 
too much reason to apprehend. By 
the influx of additional prisoners, the 
vacancies made by the late drafts 
were now filled up, so that we once 
more numbered 3000 persons. Every 
place capable of containing men was 
filled with inmates. On one occa- 
sion, as some gentlemen, who had ac- 
companied the commissary to view 
the prison, were noticing what a vast 
number of persons were contained 
within so small a space, they pro- 
posed the question to him, What he 
intended to do, if any more prisoners 
were sent to Quimper? To which 
the unfeeling and cruel man replied, 
with malignant wit, “ Do with them ? 
Why, after a little while, I intend to 
stow them in bulk !”*—a determina- 
tion which soon after was fearfully 
carried into effect ! 


po om 
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Already had our provisions been 
considerably reduced in quantity as 
well as quality. They were still, how- 
ever, to undergo another diminution, 
The scanty portion of flesh meat, 
which to this time had been allowed, 
was now entirely withheld, and a 
small addition made to the usual al- 
lowance of bread, to supply its place, 
the ration of which to each man was 
now a pound and a half ig day, 
This, and a pint of soup, made of po- 
tatoes and cabbages boiled in water. 
served out twice a-day, constituted 
the whole of our food. Still, how- 
ever, some of the prisoners were in 
porseanen of a little money, which, 

eing in specie, was held in great es- 
timation by the French, whose only 
circulating medium was their worth- 
less assignats. In exchange, there- 
fore, for British money, we could ob- 
tain almost an incredible quantity of 
French paper. I have known from 
twelve to fifteen hundred livres given 
in exchange for an English guinea. 
By this means we were able to pur- 
chase from the inhabitants, through 
the aid of the soldiers who guarded 
the prison, a supply of a few neces- 
sary articles to eke out the scanty 
allowance of the prison. But this 
only resource, fast dwindling away, 
and which we had no method of re- 
pleotbing, was not always exempt 
rom spoliation, by the rapacity of 
those into whose hands we were obli- 
ged to intrust our money for the pur- 
chase of articles in the town,—who 
not unfrequently left the hapless - 
soner to grieve over the loss of all 
he had intrusted to a soldier for 
the purchase of necessaries! Nor 
were we the victims of rapacity 
alone ;—sometimes sheer brutality 
sported itself with aggravating our 
distress. An instance of this kind 
may be furnished in the conduct of 
our hard-hearted commissary. It was 
customary for the prisoners to pur- 
chase meat to make soup, or meal to 
make a kind of gruel. These, indeed, 
were the luxuries of those who were 
in health, the only consolation of such 
as were sick, The manner in which 
these provisions were dressed, was 
by placing an earthen pot, called by 
the prisoners a conjuree, upon two or 
three bricks or stones in the prisop- 





* i. e. to bury them by wholesale. 
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yard, and making it boil by keeping 
a small fire under it, fed with sticks, 
which we purchased for the purpose. 
in small fagots. On a certain day, 
whilst many of the prisoners were 
thus busily engaged in tending their 
conjurees, and were just about to en- 
joy the food they had prepared, the 
commissary made his appearance, 
and sternly ordered all the prisoners 
to be immediately turned into the 
orchard to be mustered. Every one 
engaged in his culinary employment 
was forthwith obliged to cease tend- 
ing his little fire, and leave the con- 
jurces, with all they contained, to 
their chance. In the orchard we were 
detained for three hours, hungry and 
faint, but still hoping to enjoy our 
soup and gruel, although cold. When, 
however, we were admitted into the 
prison-yard, piteous was the scene 
which presented itself to us. During 
our absence, the unfeeling commis- 
sary had given command that all our 
conjurees should be broken to pieces, 
ard their contents shed upon the 
ground ; pretending that the smoke 
of our little fires would soil the walls 
of our prison ! 

Hitherto we had been able to bear 
upagainst our troubles with tolerable 
fortitude. Our allowance of bread 
was indeed scanty, and its quality 
coarse, yet we had not perceived it 
to be pernicious. It was not long, 
however, before we had to enume- 
rate this circumstance among our ca- 
lamities. 

The close of the year 1794 was in- 
deed a time of great scarcity, owing 
both to the badness of the preceding 
season, and the desolating conscrip- 
tions which had been levied, as well 
upon the cultivators of the soil, as on 
other classes of the community, in 
order to swell the ranks of the army, 
to the comparative neglect of agri- 
culture. The prisoners of war were 
sure not to be the last on whom 
the consequences of these disasters 
would fall. Towards the close of the 
autumn, we began to perceive a de- 
terioration in the quality of our bread, 
and to feel the effects of it in our 
health. Every week its quality be- 
came perceptibly worse, till from the 
coarsest and worst kind of wheaten 
flour, it at length was made of such 
a vile admixture of barley, rye, and 
other wretched materials, that the 
loaves had scarcely the appearance 
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of bread. An encrustation, full of 
husks of various grain, was hardly 
ao eon of sufficient consistency to 

old together its loathsome contents, 


On removing the crust, rs ge- 
nerally presented itself but a black- 
ish paste, so revolting to look upon, 
that nothing short of actual starvation 
could bring a human being to eat it. 
A pound and a half per day of this 
wretched substitute for bread, toge- 
ther with water to drink, was all the 
provision allowed at this time for our 
support! The result upon the health 
and life of the prisoners may easily 
be imagined. That large proportion 
of our inmates, who through poverty 
were restricted to the prison allow- 
ance, speedily began to droop under 
the withering influence of disease. 
Those whose constitution was less 
robust than the rest fell early victims, 
and thus escaped the increasing hor- 
rors which those were doomed to 
witness, whose bodily vigour was 
more tenacious of life. 

A small building behind one of the 
wings of the prison, which seemed 
formerly to have been appropriated 
for a cow-house, was now set apart 
for a temporary reception of the 
dead till they were removed for 
burial. Never shall I forget the ap- 
palling sensation I felt, and which 
pervaded the prison, when this ante- 
chamber of death first received its 
guests. A chill of horror came over 
every spectator, as he beheld the 
bodies of his comrades laid out in 
this gloomy receptacle, wrapped up 
in sheets or Mesiintn thé only sub- 
stitute for a coffin which could be 
procured for any one,—whilst a sad 

resentiment seemed to seize upon 

im, that he was looking upon the 
circumstances in which, after a few 
weeks, or even days, he was himself 
perhaps destined to lie. The dead- 
cart now began to pay its regular 
visits, every second day, to this 
transient abode of the corpses, for 
the purpose of removing them for 
burial. 

After some time an adjoining 
building was converted into an hos- 
pital, into which some of the worst 
cases were removed from the gene- 
ral prison. Here, indeed, the pro- 
visions were considerably better, but 
the patients were seldom admitted 
till the spark of life had sunk too 
low to be capable of resuscitation. 
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Soon, however, the hospital was too 
strait to receive a tithe of the pa- 
tients who were daily falling a prey 
to the ravages of disease, rendered 
now more desolating than ever, by 
infection, in the crowded rooms in 
which we were obliged to lie. Not 
ouly did the mortality rapidly in- 
crease, but the disease itself assu- 
med a more terrific character. In- 
stead of the languor and exhaustion 
which before quietly extinguished 
life, a raging fever now aggravated 
and exasperated our former mala- 
dies. Under the paroxysms of the 
fever, it was difficult to prevent the 

atients from destroying themselves. 
| emer of this kind, not a few, 
actually occurred. Some during the 
night threw themselves out of the 
windows, and were found in the 
morning lying on the pavement, the 
most hideous spectacles which dis- 
ease and death can possibly present ; 
whilst others were found at the bot- 
tom of a deep well which was in the 
prison-yard! As the winter advan- 
ced, the mournfulness of our condi- 
tion was proportionably increased 


* Dire was the tossing, deep the groans. 
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by the length and darkness of the 
night, during which we were not 
allowed the use of a candle in any 
of our rooms; the only light per- 
mitted being a small lamp at the head 
of each of the stairs. All the offices 
of kindness, therefore, needed by 
the sick and the dying, were to be 
performed in the dark. Often did 
the dreariness of the night draw a 
veil over the last agonies of our com- 
rades, which only the morning light 
removed, presenting us, at the same 
time, with their ghastly corpses. If 
occasion required any one to go into 
the yard, he was likely, as he groped 
his way, to stumble over the dead 
body of some one who had crawled 
out of his room for air, and died in 
the passage; or of one which had 
been placed there for convenience 
till the morning. The groans and 
shrieks with which the gloomy walls 
of our prison reverberated through 
the livelong night, still echo in my 
ears! This might, indeed, have 
been the very prototype from which 
our Great Poet has so powerfully 
described his lazar-house : 


Despair 


Tended the sick, busied from couch to couch ; 
And over them triumphant Death his dart 
Shook, but delay’d to strike, though oft invoked 
With vows, as their chief good, and final hope. 
Sight so deform, what heart of rock could long 


Dry-eyed behold !” 


Thrice ae these awful ravages 
of sickness and death, were my father 
and I seized with the prison fever ; 
but, providentially, our illness was 
alternate, one of us being generally 
so far recovered, as to be able to at- 
tend upon the other; each attack, 
however, leaving us more feeble than 
the preceding. My last relapse was 
as near proving fatal as possible. 
Reduced nearly to the utmost ex- 
haustion, my father had been for the 
two preceding days and nights 
watching over me, expecting me to 
breathe my last. On the third even- 
ing, however, I rallied a little, and 
recovered my speech; but what I 
spoke was only under the influence 
of delirium. e words which I 
uttered on the occasion, as I was 
afterwards informed by my father, 
were calculated only to augment his 
distress, as he took them to be omi- 
nous of his being just about to lose 
his only child, and consign him to 
the mournful fate of the hundreds 


who, far from their native shores, 
were indiscriminately mingled in 
one common grave. Just as the part- 
ing rays of day were fading into 
night, I looked at him, and in my 
delirium said, in a tone—he has told 
me—the most piteous, “ Farewell, 
father, Iam just going,—it is nearly 
nine o’clock,—I must be at school in 
time.” The saying affected him to 
tears; nor could those who were 
ge but deeply sympathize in 

is sorrows. During the night I 
sunk in into a deadly stupor. 
The darkness of the room, unrelie- 
ved by the least gleam of light, left 
my afflicted parent, as he anxiously 
watched over me, no other means of 
ascertaining whether I yet continued 
to live, or whether the spark of vita- 
lity was extinct, than by the hearing 
or the touch. It was now past mid- 
night: no other sounds broke the 
stillness of our room, but the moans 
of distress which reached us from 
the contiguous dwellings. He ceased 
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to perceive any symptoms of re- 
bes a life; and ould no longer 
suppress the anguish of his heart. 
“ O my son, my poor son! M 
only child is dead!” he exclaimed. 
The affectionate sympathy of our 
companions was instantly awakened, 
and every argument which kind 
condolence could suggest, was ten- 
dered to soothe his sorrows, and 
assuage his grief. Doctor Fuhr,—for 
that was the name of the physician 
who was an inmate of our room,— 
kindly repaired to the bed on which 
I lay, and after long and careful ex- 
amination, pronounced that symp- 
toms of life still remained. It was 
the crisis of the disease—the mo- 
ment of resuscitation—the com- 
mencement of a more vigorous con- 
stitution than I had ever before en- 
joyed. So strangely does nature 
sometimes produce results the most 
opposite to its seeming tendencies ! 
f the extent and malignity of the 
disease which raged in the prison, 
some idea may be formed from the 
following facts; that of the great 
multitude of persons confined within 
its walls, scarcely twenty escaped 
without being two or three times ill 
of it; and these individuals were 
looked upon by all the rest as pro- 
digies. At the period when it was 
most fatal, it was customary for the 
dead-cart every morning to carry out 
of the prison gates from twenty to 
twenty-five corpses for interment. Of 
the 3000 prisoners who were num- 
bered at the commencement of the 
mortality, 1700 fell victims during 
the lapse of only three months. 
|. When the disease began to subside, 
such was the eagerness for food, and 
the scantiness of our allowance, that 
many of the most destitute allayed 
their hunger by seizing upon dogs 
which accidentally strayed into the 
prison, killing them and dressing 
them for food! All the methods 
which ingenuity could devise, or our 
exhausted resources furnish, were 
put in requisition to obtain relief. 
Among the rest some courted the 
muse. Ballads—of a sorry sort it is 
true—were composed and sung, and 
copies written out and sold to those 
who had either money or provisions 
to spare, and were willing toexchange 
them for song. Out of the fugitive 
pieces produced on this occasion, I 


preserved one, which, as it records 
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the scene just described by an eye- 
witness at the time, may not be un- 
interesting to peruse. For the home- 
liness of the phrase and diction it is 
needless to make apology. The read- 
er, doubtless, will prefer the strains 
fresh as they came from the pen of mi- 
sery, to verses polished in after times, 
with greater care, by other hands. 
They are given, therefore, without 
the alteration of a single word, just as 
they were written and sung, amidst 
the gloomy scenes which they record. 


THE COMPLAINT OF THE PRISONERS OF WAR, 
DURING THE GREAT MORTALITY, 
IN QUIMPER PRISON. 


Ah! Britain’s guardian Genius, 
Why leave thy sons so brave, 

To drop unpitied, unlamented, 
To the silent grave ? 


To pine amid disease and want, 
Upon proud Gallia’s shore, 

Till Death’s long night did them surround? 
They sleep to wake no more. 


Ah! see the sons of Neptune bald, 
For valour long renown’d, 

Lie helpless as the new-born babe 
Upon the cold hard ground ; 


Who, though they’ve faced the battle’s rage 
Unhurt, and tempest wild, 

Are doom’d, alas! at last to be 
By cruel usage foil’d. 


Ah! many a father’s tender heart, 
And many a mother’s too, 

And many a widow’d helpless wife, 
Will Quimper Prison rue. 


For many a youth of promis’d bloom, 
And many a busband dear, 

Far, far from England’s friendly shore 
Were stretch’d upon the bier. 


Three thousand men were in its walls, 
Once healthy, stout, and well, 

But ere three months were past and gone, 
Full seventeen hundred fell ; 


Whilst with dejected downcast eyes, 
Weak, languid, starved, and pale, 
The sad survivors scarce had strength 

To tell the mournful tale. 


While smiling plenty crowns the board 
Of those who rest at home, 

Here hardships wait the wand'ring youths, 
That for their profit roam. 


While life’s warm blood bedews my veins, 
And grief affords a tear, 
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Still shall I mourn the hapless hour 
That led my footsteps here. 


Should some gay youth, who ne’er has felt 
The piercing dart of pain, 

Despise these simple artless lines, 
And laugh the mournful strain ; 


Ask him, what Muse could sing of joy, 
Amid such scenes of woe ? 

Though hard his heart, were he but here, 
The ready tear would flow. 


Goaded by distress, and nearly 
famished, it can scarcely excite sur- 
rise, that recourse should be had, 
y some of the prisoners, to unwar- 
rantable actions. One of these, in 
the order of events, comes next to 
be described. 

Whatever defence the commissary 
who at this time had charge of us 
might have made, in reply to the 
barbarity imputed to his conduct, it 
was natural for those who had already 
witnessed several instances of his 
cruelty, to regard him as the princi- 
pal occasion of all the miseries they 
were suffering; nor was it unlikely 
that revenge would be contempla- 
ted. Reckless of all consequences, 
certain of the prisoners came to the 
rash determination of assassinating 
him. With this intention, some of 
them procured a large stone, which 
they took to the highest story of the 

rison, and kept a perpetual watch 
or his passing by, when he should 
pay his next visit, The fearful mo- 
ment arrived. The stone was launch- 
ed from the window just as the com- 
missary came under it ;—fortunately 
for all the prisoners, it fell harmless 
at his feet; as there can be little 
doubt, that had the fatal strata- 
gem succeeded, summary vengeance 
would have been taken on its perpe- 
trators. Full of fury, the commis- 
sary hastily fled from the prison, 
called an assembly of the magistrates, 
and related the narrow escape he 
had just had from instant death, ask- 
ing their counsel how he should pro- 
ceed against the prisoners. Some 
advised indiscriminate retaliation, 
others to have recourse to decima- 
tion. After long deliberation, how- 
ever, they came to the conclusion, 
that the man, or men, who actually 
launched the stone from the build- 
ing, should be delivered up to the 
municipal authorities, and undergo 
the penalty due to their crime; that 
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if this were not immediately done, 
all the prisoners should forthwith be 
put to death. Enquiry was instantly 
made. Five men were found to have 
engaged in the conspiracy, but only 
one of them actually launched the 
stone. This individual—an English- 
man—was delivered up to a guard of 
soldiers, and he was conducted out 
of the prison, expecting nothing but 
instant death by the guillotine. To 
our great astonishment, however, on 
the following day a message was sent 
into the prison, stating, that under all 
the circumstances of the case, the 
council had come to the resolution 
of referring the culprit to the judg- 
ment of the prisoners themselves ; 
and that when they had determined 
what punishment to inflict upon him, 
the council would send a deputation 
from the town to see ft carried into 
execution. The offender was accord- 
ingly delivered into our custody, and 
the whole case was minutely investi- 
gated by a tribunal of our own. After 

nding the prisoner guilty, the sen- 
tence of the court was pronounced 
upon him,—That he should receive 
300 lashes upon his naked back, in the 
presence of all the prisoners, and of 
the committee appointed to witness 
the punishment. 

The time appointed for carryin 
the sentence into execution arrived. 
All the prisoners were summoned to 
attend in the yard. The commissary 
himself, attended by the principal 
magistrates of the town, repaired to 
the spot. Two stakes had been dri- 
ven into the ground in the centre of 
the yard; to these the culprit was 
bound by his arms and legs, and the 
fogging commenced. After a few 
lashes the blood began to flow. Be- 
fore he had received fifty lashes, the 
whole of his back appeared to be 
raw and streaming with blood. Af- 
fected with the cries and groans of 
the sufferer, and the mangled appear- 
ance of his body, the French gentle- 
men who were present declared 
themselves satisfied, and besought 
that the remainder of the sentence 
might be remitted; even the com- 
missary himself relented; and at the 
united entreaty of the deputation,who 
were satisfied with the punishment 
already inflicted, he was taken down 
from the stakes, and conveyed into the 
prison. Whether or not it was from 
the accu aulation of distresses, which 
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we were known by the inhabitants of 
Quimper to have endured, or from 
the naturally humane and benevolent 
temper of the French nation, which 
was now gaining the ascendency over 
the demon of cruelty and massacre 
which Jacobinism had let loose 
among them, we knew not; we could 
not, however, but mark a decided 
improvement in their treatment of 
us from this time. The quality of 
our bread was greatly improved ; a 
ration of sale-Geh, or beef, was added 
to our daily allowance of food; and 
the health of the surviving prisoners 
began to improve. The former com- 
missary, however, was never more 
seen amongst us, and another was 
appointed as his successor. Our 
wonted employments began to be 
resumed, and the cheering thought, 
that we might yet survive to tell our 
tale on British ground, gave excite- 
ment to hope, and vigour to indus- 
try. 
To our accustomed avocations, 
indeed, were now added others, 
which arose out of our former dis- 
tresses. A great number of persons 
whom the late mortality had remo- 
ved from us, had left a stock of ef- 
fects, which were either bequeathed 
by will to relatives and acquaintan- 
ces, or had come into the possession 
of those whom chance had made 
their associates. To prevent injus- 
tice and settle disputes, a court of 
equity was instituted, chosen from 
among those who were thought to be 
best skilled in the jurisprudence of 
our own country, and who had most 
distinguished themselves by wisdom 
and integrity. In this court all dis- 
puted claims to the property of the 
deceased were adjusted, either by 
the proof of a will and testament, or 
by the examination of evidence of 
the deceased’s intention. When no 
special claims were preferred,. nor 
documents produced, the effects of 
the deceased were either distributed 
— among the —a inmates 
of the mess, or given to those who 
were thought to be mest indigent 
and distressed. With such care and 
exactness was every case examined, 
pnd so great was the reputation of 


the judges for uprightness, that their 
decision was generally final and sa- 
tisfactory. 

By this means a large assortment 
of clothing, books, articles of taste, 
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or instruments of science, were either 
offered for sale at regular marts, or 
sold by public auction. Sometimes, 
when an article was thought to be 
too valuable to be hazarded by the 
latter method of sale, recourse was 
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had to the raffle. A circumstance 
somewhat curious, connected with 
the last mode of proceeding, may be 
amusing to notice. A very valuable 
German flute, the property of a lieu- 
tenant in the navy, lately deceased, 
was disposed of in this manner. The 
terms proposed were, that twelve 
persons should subscribe ten livres 
each ; the highest throw of the dice 
was to be entitled to the flute. These 
conditions had been announced 
through the prison for two or three 
preceding days. Such, however, was 
the scarcity of money, or the want 
of musical taste, that at the time ap- 
pointed for the raffle, only eleven 
persons had come forward with their 
subscriptions. An Irish gentleman, 
one of the inmates of our room, ha- 
ving heard of the affair, with awarmth 
and energy characteristic of his coun- 
try, intreated my father to advance 
me the sum necessary to try my 
luck. To this he hesitated a long 
while, urging as a reason, that even 
this small sum was of great conse- 
quence to us, who had no means 
whatever of obtaining money from 
home. “ Fait,” said my Irish advo- 
cate, “ and why do you stand in the 
lad’s way ? ['m perfectly sure—sure 
to a demonstration—that if you will 
only tell out your livres, he’ll bring 
the flute down with him under his 
arm—aye, and so he will.” —* What 
will become of us,” said my father, 
“if our little stock of money fail !” 
—* Sure, and why do you doubt 
my word?” continued my energe- 
tic advocate, “ I tell you, by my 
faith, I’m so sure he will bring the 
flute down with him, that if you won’t 
let the lad go, I’ll put down the mo- 
ney for him myself!” The enthusi- 
asm which his whole manner bespoke 
on the occasion, carried the point. 
I took the subscription in my hand. 
The proprietor of the flute, despair- 
ing to obtain the twelfth subscriber, 
had consented that the raffle should 
go on with eleven; and when I reach- 
ed the room it was actually in pro- 
gress ; only three persons had yet to 
throw. I paid down my money, and 
took the last chance. Strangely 
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enough, my throw was actually the 
highest, and I bore away the flute in 
triumph! On entering my room, all 
my companions hailed my good for- 
tune. My father could scarcely be- 
lieve his eyes; whilst my Hibernian 
friend, with sententious utterance, 
and a solemnity of countenance 
which seemed to scout all unbelief 
in his pretensions to infallible vati- 
cination, said, as he directed his fin- 
ger towards me, “ There, don’t you 
see him with the flute under his 
arm! Didn’t I tell you I was sure 
he would bring it down with him! 
Only look at him, and never doubt 
my word again !” 

With business, or amusement, we 
could tolerably relieve the weari- 
someness of our monotonous life du- 
ring the day. This was not, how- 
ever, so easy a task through the 
darkness of the night. Almost the 
only expedient left for this purpose 
was friendly conversation, or singing 
some strains of valour, patriotism, 
or the scenes of home. Yet one 
small amusement arose out of even 
anannoyance. The prison was much 
infested with mice. These at length 
became so familiar, that no sooner 
did the shadows of the evening fall 
upon us, than they used to sally forth 
in quest of crumbs scattered on the 
floor, or whatever provisions negli- 

ence had left unprotected. To the 
tra they were lawfully entitled, 
but their right to the latter we de- 
nied. Traps of various kinds were 
made, and ambushes set, to surprise 
our nocturnal depredators. None, 
however, seemed so fully to answer 
the purpose as a simple contrivance 
which I had the merit of inventing. 
The position of the bed on which my 
father and I lay was such, that my 
head, when recumbent, was in a di- 
rect line with the window’s side, 
about the middle of which was a 
small projection of wainscoting about 
an inch and a half broad. This ~ 4 
pened to be a favourite mouse-walk, 
at the corner of which the little bri- 
gands used to make their descent 
upon us. This was the very point 
on which the stratagem was to be 
practised. For this purpose, the end 
of a small string was fastened on one 
side of the projection, whilst on the 
margin of the opposite side was made 
a. perforation, through which the 
other end of the string was passed 
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so as to reach down to my pillow, 
—_ a small noose at the top, un- 
der which it was necessary for the 
enemy to pass. Here for hours to- 
gether I was accustomed to lie on 
the look-out, with the string round 
my finger, keeping the point where 
the enemy was expected in a direct 
line between my eye and a pane of 
the window, watching the first mo- 
ment of his appearance, just as an 
astronomer watches the instant when 
a satellite emerges from the disk of 
Jupiter. Not a moment was to be 
lost; the instant his little snout ap- 
peared over the precipice,—for the 
more advantageous observing of 
which, a moonlight night was espe- 
cially favourable,—it was time for 
action; the deadly twitch was to be 
made. Scarcely one endeavoured 
to pass the fatal position, so long as 
I could keep awake at my post, 
without forfeiting his life. Some- 
times fifteen or twenty fell victims 
in the course of one night! To such 
schemes as these—such “ nuge@ lu- 
gubres,” as one expresses it—we had 
recourse to make time pass less hea- 
vily off our hands. 

We had now been confined about 
eight months within the walls of 
Quimper prison. Greater facilities 
than formerly were, indeed, afforded 
for procuring some of the comforts 
of life, by those who had the good 
fortune to possess more money than 
ourselves; but our resources, alas! 
were almost entirely exhausted. Our 
clothing was worn out, nor had we 
scarcely any other subsistence than 
what the allowance of the prison af- 
forded. Nothing remained but to 
part with nearly all the valuable 
things which were left. First our 
watches were disposed of, and next 
the German flute which had so lately 
come into my possession. The latter 
having been acquired in the manner 
already related, was not to be parted 
with without the utmost reluctance ; 
but what bounds can be prescribed 
to hunger and destitution! It was 
knocked down to the highest bidder, 
with my father’s promise, that as 
surely as we ever reached our native 
land alive, he would replace it with 
one equally valuable, Upon the pro- 
ceeds of these sales we lived fora 
considerable time. We still retained 
our bed—the only consolation left, 
and the very last with which we 
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could consent to part. To this dire 
a however, we were fast 
ope ing, when, to our unspeak- 
able joy, a number of fresh prisoners 
artived from Brest. They had been 
captured in a Portuguese ship home- 
ward bound from the Brazils, richly 
laden, and containing, among other 
articles, a large quantity of gold and 
silver coin, the great mass of which 
they threw overboard just before 
they were captured ; but had secre- 
ted upon themselves, and amongst 
their clothes, as much as their inge- 
nuity could devise. Happily for the 
surviving prisoners, they succeeded 
in bringing their treasures undetect- 
ed into the prison. Fortunate were 
they who could produce documents 
on which the money-holders were 
willing to lend their cash on interest. 
Now was the time for negotiation— 
bonds, securities, promissory-notes, 
the claims of friendship, and the debts 
of obligation—all were brought into 
ae New life began to cir- 
culate through every member of our 
community; joy sparkled in ever 
eye; congratulation resounded in all 
cote of our prison. Never, perhaps, 
id the precious metals appear more 
precious; never, certainly, did they 
answer a more valuable purpose, 
than in our circumstances, and on 
this occasion. For though compara- 
tively few could, in the first instance, 
ve sufficient security to satisfy the 
original holders, yet, in proportion as 
money got into the hands of other 
individuals, it became still more 
within reach of those who were less 
known, and less able to give a satis- 
factory pledge; whilst that which 
could not be obtained as a loan, was, 
in many instances, conceded by ge- 
nerosity. Thus it came to pass, that 
few, if any, of our fellow-prisoners 
were unvisited by this unexpected 
and most opportune influx of wealth. 
Amongst the rest, my father, on pro- 
ducing the register of the Mornin 
Herald, the policy of insurance, an 
other valuable papers, which fortu- 
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nately he had secured at the time of 
our capture, was able to procure a 
considerable sum of money at the 
first hand; and in his turn lend to 
those of his ship’s company who 
still survived. 

The severity of our suffering was 
now past. Every week brought 
fresh evidence that the French peo- 
ple were returning to a compassion- 
ate and humane temper. Our pre- 
sent commissary frequently visited 
us, rather as a friend and counsellor, 
than as his predecessor was wont to 
do; from whose approach we used 
to flee as from the présence of a ty- 
rant. Liberty was allowed daily to 
a certain number of prisoners, escort- 
ed by a soldier, to visit the town for 
the purpose of purchasing articles of 
food or clothing for themselves, or of 
executing commissions for those who 
continued in the prison. A privilege 
still greater was soon after announ- 
ced. All officers and gentlemen who 
would give security for their correct 
conduct, were permitted to hire 
lodgings in the town, upon the con- 
ditions of regularly passing a daily 
muster—of not wandering beyond 
the precincts of the town—and of 
being in our lodgings at a given hour 
in the evening. Of this privilege, the 
late supply of money enabled my 
father and me, with many others, to 
avail ourselves. Weaccordingly hired 
a lodging in a respectable house, and 
were treated with all possible atten- 
tion and kindness by the family with 
whom we resided. With a view to 
secure us from interruption whilst 
we conducted ourselves with pro- 
priety, and kept within the prescribed 

oundaries, each individual was fur- 
nished with a printed document, in 
which were inserted the name, age, 
and description of the bearer. The 
following is a copy of this curious 
instrument, which the writer of this 
narrative has carefully preserved as 
a record of his appearance in the 
eyes of his 2s keepers at that 
time. 


PRISONNIERS DE GUERRE MARITIME. 





Liberté, Egalité, Humanité. 





Prevost, Employé civil de la Marine, chargé du 
détail de la Police des prisonniers de Guerre. 


En vertu de I’ Arrété des Représentans du Peuple Guzzo et Guzamrun, du huit 
taille de quatrepieds, 


fgede * * * 
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cheveux et sourcils chatein, yeux bleus, nez retrouese, bouche petite, menton rond, 
front bombeu, visage ovalle = =~ = = - « de loger chez la Veuve Robbes, rue 
Neuve, numéro 481. Il se rendra tous les jouts a l’appel qui se fera 4 10 heures du 
matin et 4 4 heures aprés-midi. II lui est défendu de sortir de l’enceinte de la ville 
et de courrir les rues aprés la retraite, sous peine d’étre réintégré dans les prisons et 








de ne pouvoir étre cautionné de nouveau. 


QuimreR, ce 12 Ventose, an 3°. de la République Frangaise, une et indivisible. 


Vu au Directoire de 
District de Quimper. 
Barazey, 


Permitted to be at large, under the 
conditions specified in the preceding 
document, we had a fair opportunity 
of witnessing the peculiarities of the 
people amongst whom we resided, 
and learning their dispositions to- 
wards the prisoners, who had passed 
through so much affliction during the 

receding months. The unnatural 
erocity formerly manifested towards 
us, was now greatly mitigated; scarce- 
ly, indeed, did any of the inhabitants 
indicate displacency. In many in- 
stances we were treated with great 
respect, and introduced into excel- 
lent society. Often on such occa- 
sions, whilst rehearsing our misfor- 
tunes, and the cruel fate which had 
severed us from our native country 
and dearest relatives, and the still 
harder fate of those who had yet to 
learn, that the dearest objects of their 
affections were mouldering in the 
dust,—have we seen the sympathetic 
tear steal down the cheek of female 
beauty, and heard the language of 
such kind condolence, as beguiled 
the hours of our sad captivity, and, 
for a time, made us feel as though 
we were sharing the sympathies and 
friendships of home. It was easy at 
such times to pas that whatever 
chivalrous feelings Britain and France 
mayentertain, as rivalsin political wis- 
dom, and military glory, the subjects 
of each kingdom feel a kindlier glow 
of aftection, and a higher esteem for 
each other’s virtues, than for those 
of any other country upon earth. 

One striking peculiarity in the inha- 
bitants soon attracted our notice. A 
race of persons, totally dissimilar to 
the French in language, dress, and 
manners, were seen to mix up with 
the population on public occasions. 
To the astonishment of some of our 
companions, who were natives of 
Wales, and could speak the Welsh 
tanguage, they were able to make 
themselves perfectly understood by 
these inhabitants of the mountainous 
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parts of Brittany: the language of 
the one being little more than a 
dialectic variation of -the other. 
These, on market days, were accus- 
tomed to descend from their meun- 
tains in great numbers, bringing the 
produce of the country in waggons 
drawn by teams of oxen; themselves 
the most —— figures imagina- 
ble,—wearing short blue jackets; 
canvass breeches hanging looselyover 
their loins, and bulging out at the 
knees, after the manner of the Hol- 
landers; shod with large wooden 
shoes; and surmounted with a hat, 
whose crown fitted close to the head, 
whilst the rim was extensive as a 
small umbrella. So entire had they 
preserved their original character, 
that the greater part of them were 
unable to vend their articles but by 
means of an interpreter. From this 
it seems one may fairly conclude, 
either that Great Britain was origi- 
nally peopled from Brittany ; or that 
the ancient Britons, when expelled 
by the Saxons, took refuge there and 
peopled the country, and have ever 
since retained their language and 
pristine manners, with a pertinacity 
similar to many of the inhabitants of 
the mountainous parts of Wales in 
our own country. 

For the purpose of assuring the 
freedom of, religious opinions and 
worship ; or, as it might with greater 
truth be stated, in order utterly to 
supersede the influence of the Chris- 
tian religion in France, the National 
Convention had decreed, that whilst 
the Republic would not allow the 
exercise of religion to be disturbed, 
yet neither would it afford any pe- 
cuniary support for its exercise, nor 
furnish any places for its celebra- 
tion: that it recognised no ministers 
of worship, nor would contribute 
any thing towards their lodging and 
maintenance: that in place of the 
Christian Sabbath, every tenth day 
should be observed as a day of ex- 
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emption from usual labour, for the 
purpose of indulging in such festi- 
vity and amusements, as suited every 
one’s inclination. To the credit of 
the better feelings of these mountain- 
eers, certain days for the celebration 
of religion were still observed by 
them—generally on the market days. 
At these times the large church in 
the town was open for their recep- 
tion, and for the admission of any 
other persons who chose to unite with 
them. The former part of the day 
was generally thus employed, and 
with such seeming devotion as could 
not but powerfully impress the oc- 
casional spectator. Often was the 
church so crowded during the pub- 
lic ceremony, that hundreds, unable 
to gain admittance within the doors, 
were seen, even in the most unfa- 
vourable weather, kneeling on the 
wet ground, with their faces directed 
towards the church door. Unfor- 
tunately for the consistency of some 
ofthese rustic worshippers, they were 
but too frequently seen in the after 
t of the day in a state of the most 
egrading intoxication. Yet it must 
not be hastily concluded, that this 
ce of devotion was not in 
many instances consistently support- 
ed. Nota few with whom we after- 
wards became familiar, maintained 
all the consistency of a rational and 
evangelical piety. 

Amongst others of whom honour- 
able mention might be made, the 
venerable widow with whom we re- 
sided, was exemplary for every thing 
which adorns piety, and recommends 
morality. She was sixty years of 
age, and had been a widow about 
ten years. Her husband had been 
an officer of rank in the army during 
the better days of Louis XVI.—a 
loyal and devoted adherent to the 
House of Bourbon, and a conscien- 
tious and consistent member of the 
Roman Catholic communion. In the 
vigour of his days, and the near pro- 
spect of higher promotion, symptoms 
of pulmonary disease began to de- 
velope themselves. In less than 
twelve months he was consigned to 
the tomb. During the closing scene 
of his life, he frequently endeavour- 
ed to soothe the sorrows of his 
amiable wife, by representing to her 
the r distress she might be 
called to endure, if Heaven, in an- 
swer to her prayers, were to grant 
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him longer life; that he foresaw a 
fearful struggle about to arise out of 
the political intrigues, the principles 
of democratical insubordination, and 
the contempt for religion which were 
even then in active, though secret 
operation. “ How could Iendure,” he 
would say to her, “ to see the fabric 
of law and order—the product of the 
highest intellect, and the growth of 
ages, assailed by the Demag v0 
and theorists of the day, without 
opposing them to the last extremity!” 
In making such representations as 
these, in free communication around 
our frugal board, often have we seen 
our venerable hostess suddenly stop 
short in her narrative, as having 
committed herself, by making so 
unreserved a statement before com- 
parative strangers; or as though she 
suspected some revolutionary spy 
of the Reign of Terror were in hear- 
ing, to accuse her of too near affinity 
to royalism to be permitted to live. 
I loved to sit listening to her fervent 
———— of piety, and resignation 
to her bitter fortunes, many of which 
are now stored in my memory. Ten 
years she had been a widow; and 
during the whole of that time had 
devoted herself to relieving the poor 
and distressed, as far as her scanty 
savings would permit. She had in- 
deed heavy trials to bear. She seem- 
ed to stand alone in her sorrows. 
The society of enlightened and ac- 
complished associates, with whom 
she had spent her more prosperous 
days, had either fallen victims to 
popular fury, or been driven to seek 
an asylum in distant lands, or con- 
cealment in their own. Instead of 
the devout orisons and vespers, and 
the solemn service of the church, 
had been substituted, by the national 
decree, a new ritual of heathenism, 
a priesthood appointed to teach de- 
ism, and hymns and ceremonies in- 
stituted for its celebration. Laws 
had been passed to enforce the De- 
cades as holydays in their new calen- 
dar, and for the desecration of the 
Christian Sabbath by working at their 
ordinary trades. But the venerable 
widow sought refuge from these 
scenes of revolting impiety in secret 
devotion. Morning and evening she 


was accustomed to retire into her 
closet, and more than once, in the 
middle of the day, have I unawares 
intruded upon devotions which I 
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found she was in the habit of offer- 
ing up in a favourite alcove in the 
garden. Though by nation and from 
principle a Protestant, and educated 
amidst all the superior advantages 
of a reformed religion, I must can- 
didly acknowledge I have been led 
to entertain a higher reverence and 
estimation of Christianity, by having 
witnessed its benign influence upon 
the heart and conduct of this Catho- 
lic lady. 

Previously to ourleaving this town, 
I made a visit to the mournful spot, 
where lay interred so many hundreds 
of our former companions. The place 
was about a mile out of the town; an 
extensive commonwithout enclosure. 
There were six large graves, each of 
them capable of containing three hun- 
dred corpses. The bodies were dispo- 
sed in three tiers, with a layer of earth 
between each tier. Unreflecting in- 
deed must have been the mind, and 
unfeeling the heart, which could view 
the scene that lay before me with- 
out painful emotion. Scarcely five 
months had elapsed since the seven- 
teen hundred corpses which now lay 
at my feet, were my associates in 
affliction ; many of them endeared 
by the most affectionate recollec- 
tions, and the performance of offices 
of mutual kindness! How many 
distressing fears, and anxious cares 
which hovered around the soul of 
the dying husband and father, in be- 
half of Ris destined widow and or- 
phan, were here rendered unavailing ; 
whilst the sad tidings had yet to reach 
the ears of the beloved wife, and en- 
quiring child, and cruelly wrest from 
the patient sufferers the last fragment 
of hope! Here, inone undistinguished 
mass of corruption, unshrouded and 
uncoflined, lay persons of various ages 
and nations, ranks and conditions ; 
the sad, the melancholy victims of 
war, of pestilence, and of famine! 

We had now spent nearly ten 
months in Quimper, the last two of 
which afforded some compensation 
for the distress we had endured for 
the time preceding. Of political 
events we had been studiously kept 
ignorant; but in this respect we had 
little more to complain of than the 
inhabitants themselves. By the re- 
laxation of former severity towards 
the subjects of the British nation, we 
were, however, led to conclude, 
either that the domination of Jacob- 
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inism had been superseded by a more 
pais se pam and liberal constitution ; 
or that an exchange of prisoners was 
in contemplation between the con- 
tending powers. Of this we more 
readily persuaded ourselves, in con- 
sequence of the liberation of an Eng- 
lish person of rank, Lady Fitzroy, 
who had been detaiued a prisoner of 
war for several months, but allowed 
to occupy a large dwelling-house in 
the neighbourhood, guarded per- 
petually by a sentinel before the 
door. Previous to her departure 
she caused it to be secretly made 
known to the prisoners, that she 
would be the bearer of as many let- 
ters as she could conceal. Through 
this lady’s kindness the very first 
letter which reached our family since 
our captivity, was conveyed. Nor 
should I omit to state here, that this 
was not the only favour which her 
ladyship’s kindness and _ liberality 
conferred on her suffering fellow- 
subjects. During our deep affliction 
she frequently ministered to our ne- 
cessities, by sending food, medicine, 
and clothing, to some of the most 
destitute. She left the town followed 
by the grateful affections and fervent 
prayers of her countrymen ; hoping, 
at the same time, that her liberation 
was only the precursor of our own. 
Under this persuasion, we began, too 
improvidently, alas! to relax a little 
the rigid economy that was necessary 
to husband the limited resources 
which, we had reason to fear, were 
all we should be able to obtain for 
our support, during the indefinite 
time we might yet be detained from 
our native country. Events soon 
gave a preponderance of our fears 
against our hopes. Whilst we were 
fondly cherishing the expectation of 
tidings of a general exchange of 
prisoners, a messenger arrived from 
the National Convention, with orders 
to remove the prisoners of war from 
their present contiguity to the sea, 
to remote stations in the interior of 
France. Thus like a vessel which, 
having with extreme peril long 
weathered the furious tempest, is 
just about to enter the desired haven, 
but is beaten back by adverse storms 
to encounter new dangers, so were 
baffled all our hopes of deliverance 
from captivity and return home, and 
our imagination left to brood over 
scenes of pees Yshieae 
P 
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The day of our departure from 
Quimper arrived, but the place of 
our destination was as yet unknown 
to us. One hundred and fifty pri- 
soners composed our party, which 
was placed under nearly an equal 
number of military for our escort. 
Much more attention was paid to our 
accommodation and comfort news | 
the journey than we had expected. 
Carts drawn by oxen, and attended 
by Bretons, were provided for our 
luggage ; and few, if any, of our com- 
rades left the town without some 
token of the friendship and good-will 
of the inhabitants. Our kind hostess 
was not the last in these offices of 
benevolence. Whatever her inge- 
nuity could devise as likely to relieve 
an exigence, or minister to our com- 
fort, was liberally bestowed. Our 
eh resembled rather the separa- 
tion of dearest friends, than of poli- 
tical enemies! 

The direction of our route was to- 
wards the south-east, along the sea- 
coast, through Quimperté, Henne- 
bon, and Vannes. In the last of these 
places we began to perceive the pre- 
valence of anti-revolutionary princi- 
ples: we were approaching the scene 
of conflict between the inhabitants 
of La Vendée, and the Republican 
troops. This at once accounted for 
thelarge proportion of military which 
attended our march, and the favour- 
able reception we met with from the 
inhabitants of the towns and villages 
through which we passed. On our 
arrival at Vannes, when it was known 
hat we were English prisoners of 
war, we were hailed with enthusias- 
tic joy. The place of our temporary 
lodging—which had formerly been a 
convent, was made ready for our ac- 
commodation, with as much care as 
time would permit. Scarcely had we 
entered this building before several 
gentlemen from the town, having ob- 
tained permission from the command- 
ing officer, made us a visit. Their 
object was kindness: they diligently 
enquired into our circumstances, and 
extended whatever assistance was 
necessary. In the article of food, 
instead of the disregard to our com- 
fort which had been manifested in 
the former part of our march, the 
inhabitants had taken care to prepare 


it in the best manner they were able; 
and, in addition to the regular allow- 
ance, sent a supply of excellent soup, 
and half a pint of wine per man, 
These kind attentions were continued 
during the two days of our abode at 
this town. 

Nor was attention to our food the 
only proof of their kindness. Each 
man was directed to make up his 
linen into a separate parcel, (affix- 
ing his name to it,) for the purpose 
of being washed; which, on the 
morning we left the town, every one 
received, neatly got up, and such 
repairs made as the time allowed. 
One instance of benevolence is de- 
serving of special record. A com- 
passionate individual in the place 
obtained permission for any of the 
prisoners who were sick, or whose 
feet were injured through the length 
of the preceding marches, to be con- 
ducted to a house in the neighbour- 
hood, for the purpose of receiving 
advice and medicine, and that their 
feet might be dressed. Several of 
our men availed themselves of this 
humane proposal. When some of 
them returned, they were almost in 
ecstasies at what they had witness- 
ed. “ We have been associated with 
angels,” said they. “ Ladies of dis- 
tinction have personally attended to 
our cases, prescribed for our mala- 
dies, and with their own hands have 
dressed our wounds.” Struck with 
this description, though by no means 
the most necessitous, I was eager to 
obtain a sight of so interesting a 
scene, and pleaded with the guard, 
as an argument for my introduction, 
the sad state of my feet, as needing 
relief. My plea was admitted, and I 
was conducted to the abode of these 
angels of charity. The house where 
they lived, was one of the neatest in 
the town; and, on enquiry, I learned, 
that the principal lady who resided 
there, had, previous to the Revolu- 
tion, been an inmate of a convent; 
but that upon the abolition of the 
priesthood, and of religious institu- 
tions, she was driven from her re- 
tirement. Subsequently she had ob- 
tained permission toreside in her pre- 
sent dwelling, and was now spend- 
ing her life and an ample fortune 
in acts of Christian piety and bene- 
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volence. She had also provided for 
the sustenance of several other la- 
dies who had formerly been sister 
nuns with her, and who now dwelt 
under the same roof, and were as- 


sistants in works of charity. In- 
troduced into a room which was 
simply elegant, I witnessed a sight 
which I shall ever recollect with the 
most grateful feelings. Seated upon 
chairs around the room were from 
twelve to fourteen invalided fellow- 

risoners, whilst several ladies were 
ae employed in mixing and ad- 
ministering medicines suitable to the 
various states of the patients, under 
the direction of their superior. Those 
cases, however, which claimed the 
greatest attention, [ perceived she 
took under her own immediate care. 
In my eyes she appeared almost 
more than human, whilst, with her 
own delicate hands, I saw her dress- 
ing the wounds of one of the prison- 
ers; and having finished her office 
of beneficence—as was her custom 
in every case—she knelt down, and, 
with clasped hands, and her eyes de- 
voutly elevated towards Heaven, of- 
fered up a prayer to the Almighty 
for his blessing on her ministration. 
This incident is one of the loveliest 
spots in my wilderness of suffering, 
and of the fondest and most frequent 
recollection. 

The day following we recommen- 
ced our march, which, however, was 
not begun till late in the afternoon. 
This was matter of curious, and 
somewhat anxious speculation to us; 
and especially as our military guard 
was much strengthened. lt was not 
long before we learned, that it was 
intended to prosecute our journey 
through the night; that under cover 
of its darkness, our march might be 
concealed from the bands of insurgent 
Bretons which at that time infested 
the country. These insurgents were 
denominated “ Chouans,” chiefly, as 
is supposed, from the circumstance 
of their movements being generally 
made, like those of owls—trom which 
word the term may be derived—in 
the night; and being now under the 
direction of the brave and celebrated 
La Charette, were the dread of the 
Republican troops. No sooner was 
this known to us, than we entertain- 
ed the hope, that ere the morning’s 
dawn, we might witness an engage- 
ment between the military who had 
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us in charge, and those of our brave 
friends; and exchange our forlorn 
captivity for the ranks of those who 
were in arms against our enemies. 
We were not, at the same time,with- 
out apprehensions, from several ex- 
pressions which passed between the 
soldiers, and the savage manner in 
which we were treated by them, that 
in case of an assault, we should first 
fall victims, thatso might be prevented 
our escape in aid of their opponents. 
Our rood lay through several dense 
and overhanging woods, which, add- 
ed to the darkness of the night, and 
the momentary expectation of an as- 
sault, rendered our situation ex- 
tremely critical and dangerous. The 
baggage waggons were drawn up in 
a line, and the drivers charged not to 
allow them ever to separate more 
than six feet from each other as they 
advanced. The prisoners were ran- 
ged on each side of the waggons, and 
the soldiers close on the outside of 
us. The commanding officer had 

iven orders that not a word was to 

e spoken as we passed along the 
woods, from which the principal 
danger was expected; and that every 
soldier was to carry his musket half- 
cocked, ready for an immediate dis- 
charge. In this mute and almost 
breathless suspense, we slowly 
wound along the road, every anxi- 
ous eye directed towards one side 
or the other of the dark thickets 
through which we were passing; 
watching with trepidation and sus- 
pense for the flashes from the fire- 
arms of the concealed enemy. On- 
wards we moved through the murky 
night, scarcely knowing whether we 
had most to hope or to fear from the 
expected assault, till the dawning of 
the morning gradually dispelled the 
darkness in which we had been en- 
veloped, inspired confidence into 
every mind, and gave liberty to our 
tongues. 

Exhausted with the fatigue and 
anxiety of the preceding night, about 
five o’clock in the morning we reach 
ed a small village, where we halted 
till the following day. Here we 
learned that the precaution employ- 
ed during our nocturnal march, had 
not been = reason; for, ye 
the day preceding, a strong party o 
Chena had fallen in with a de- 
tachment of Republican troops, and 
after a severe conflict, in which a 
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considerable number fell on both 
sides, the former obtained a decisive 
victory, and took upwards of fifty 
prisoners, whom the inhabitants of 
the village saw as they passed along, 
under aguardof royalistsoldiers, pro- 
ceeding in the direction of La Vendée. 
It was not our good fortune, how- 
ever, to meet with any of these bands 
of patriots in our progress; but we 
advanced by short stages, till we ar- 
rived at the large and populous city 
of Rennes, formerly the capital of 
the province of Brittany. Here we 
. were to rest for a week. The place 
appropriated for our reception was 
the ancient cathedral; a spacious 
and beautiful building, but now de- 
secrated to whatever purposes the 
exigencies of the Republic required. 
The guests who had occupied itimme- 
diately previous to ourselves, were a 
troop of Republican cavalry. The 
stalls fitted up for their horses were 
still standing, as were also some of 
the accommodations for the soldiers. 
Nothing I met with in France made 
so vivid and powerful an impression 
on my mind of the desolating effects 
of a democratical revolution, as the 
sight which this venerable edifice 
presented, especially associated as it 
was with the tragical scenes which 
had but lately been witnessed within 
its sacred walls. On the breaking 
out of the Revolution, as we were in- 
formed—the inhabitants beingknown 
to be generally royalists—whilst the 
congregation were engaged in the 
public services of religion, the Re- 
publican troops entered the church, 
and put to the sword indiscriminate- 
ly all they met with! The marks of 


recent outrage were yet visible in’ 


every part of the cathedral. The al- 
tar and its furniture had been torn 
down, and lay in scattered ruins 
about the place. All the ancient mo- 
numents which had adorned the 
body of the church, had been over- 
thrown and broken to pieces; the 
decorations of the quire, and its 
beautiful organ, reduced to an entire 
wreck. The pulpit and galleries had 
been hewn in pieces, and the very 
tombs violated, either to furnish ma- 
terials for building, or implements 
for war. Amidst this scene of devas- 
tation, we had to take up our tem- 
porary abode; selecting for our beds, 
as inclination prompted, the precincts 
of the altar, the horses’ mangers, or 
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the long flat tombstones which co- 
vered the dead. To a mind that is 
superstitious, and at leisure for con- 
templation,such circumstances could 
scarcely fail to fill the imagination 
with hideous spectres, and unearthly 
sounds, during the darkness and 
dreariness of the midnight hour, 
Whether from such associations of 
ideas as these, or a becoming sense 
of the decorum which ought to be 
cherished in an edifice erected for 
the worship of Almighty God, and 
which for so many ages had been 
employed for that only purpose, 
scarcely any conversation was ever 
heard, or only such as corresponded 
to the solemnity of the place, after 
night had thrown her friendly gloom 
around us. 

After having spent a week in this 
place, we were informed that our 
final destination was Venddéme, whi- 
ther we were now to recommence 
our march, taking our route through 
Laval and Le Mans. It was interest- 
ing to observe in most of the towns 
through which we passed, with what 
care the population were trained to 
the use of arms. Not only were the 
inhabitants generally subject to mili- 
tary discipline, but even the very 
boys, from ten to fifteen years of 
age, underwent a systematic exer- 
cise in all the tactics practised in war- 
fare, under experienced soldiers ap- 
age for their instruction. Thus, 

or instance, as we entered Laval, 
We saw one party of boys eagerly 
engaged in constructions of circum- 
vallation, and another equally busied 
in those of contravallation. Here an 
assault, furiously made, was, on the 
other side, as gallantly and dexte- 
rously repelled ; and there little regi- 
ments were drawn up, going through 
all the evolutions of a regular army, 
whilst others were learning the ar- 
tillery exercise with small field- 

ieces cast for the express purpose. 

hus was France preparing herself 
to be a scourge to the surrounding 
nations, under generals whom the 
Revolution had created ; and, at the 
same time, by premature conscrip- 
tions, to drain herself of population 
by the exterminating campaigns in 
which she was about to engage her 
sons. 

Leaving Laval, we proceeded to 
Le Mans, one of those places which 
distinguished itself by the good-will 
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and hospitality of its inhabitants to- 
wards the British prisoners of war. 
Informed of our being about to pass 
through that town, they set them- 
selves to welcome our arrival with 
every demonstration of friendship in 
their power. This disposition rose out 
of the eager hopes which were enter- 
tained, that the royal party in Brittany, 
reinforced by the Focnth emigrants 
from England, would acquire an as- 
cendency over the Republic, and once 
more set the Bourbons on the throne. 
The ill-fated expedition to Quiberon 
Bay, which, at the importunity of 
many of the inhabitants of Brittany 
to the English Court, was conceded 
to their wishes, had not yet arrived, 
but was daily expected; we were, 
therefore, hailed as precursors of a 
glorious event, which would termi- 
nate their subjection to the hated 
demagogues of France, and re-esta- 
blish the legitimate administration 


of law and order, and the exercise of. 


religion. As we approached the 
town, we were met by parties of its 
inhabitants testifying their joy at our 
arrival, and their desire of rendering 
our stay amongst them as happy as 
possible. On entering one of their 
beautiful streets, we were delighted 
to see ranks of ladies on either side, 
with servants in attendance, holding 
baskets of all kinds of provisions, 
and vessels full of wine. At the re- 
quest of the ladies, our commanding 
officer gave us leave to halt, whilst 
we partook of their bountiful repast. 
When we had eaten and drunk suf- 
ficiently, they pressed us to take the 
remaining provisions in our hands, 
and accompanying us to the place of 
our lodgment, expressed their sym- 
pathy in our condition, and good 
wishes on our behalf. Similar atten- 
tions to those paid to us at Vannes, 
were repeated here; and we were 
ready to hope our stay in such good 
quarters would be protracted. In 
this, however, we were disappoint- 
ed; orders were issued for us to be 
in readiness for marching on the fol- 
lowing morning. As attentive at our 
departure as at our arrival, our kind 
friends, though at an early hour, 
were present to bid us farewell ; and 
as each prisoner came out of the 
gate, he was presented with half a 
pint of wine, and as much food as he 
could conveniently carry. 

We were by this time so far re- 
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moved from the sea-coast, and from 
the risk of being intercepted by the 
Chouans, that our military escort 
was greatly diminished, and the vigi- 
lance formerly exercised over us re- 
laxed. At some of the stages we 
were permitted to perambulate the 
villages unattended by any soldier, 
and the places where we lodged were 
sometimes so negligently guarded, 
that it was possible to be out the 
whole night without detection. On 
one of these occasions a project for 
attempting their escape and making 
their way homeward, was formed by 
three of our friends ; the scheme was 
submitted to my father and me, who 
were invited to join their party ; our 
consent was obtained, and forthwith 
we united in counsel how to proceed. 
Of our three companions, one was a 
captain of a merchant vessel, another 
a lieutenant in the navy, and the third 
a boatswain. The first question to 
be decided was, what route to pur- 
sue. If we directed our way to the 
quarter where the royalists were in 
arms, we should probably be detected 
by the spies which were ever on the 
alert in their neighbourhood, watch- 
ing their movements; and were we 
even to succeed in joining them, we 
might be only exchanging a captivity 
which was now becoming more to- 
lerable, for a state of dubious war- 
fare and but a remote prospect of 
deliverance, with the certainty of 
having no quarter shewn if found in 
the ranks of the royalist party. Our 
distance from the Austrian territories, 
and also from the Netherlands, was 
too great to hold out the expectation 


_of reaching them. The only feasible 


plan seemed to be, that of making our 
nearest way to the sea-coast on the 
English Channel, and seizing on some 
fishing-boat, or small craft that might 
be found along the beach, in order to 
transport ourselves to the opposite 
shore. For this purpose we care- 
fully examined a map of France, not 
to trace the public roads, these it 
was our anxious wish to shun, but to 
see if there were any considerable 
rivers to cross in the direct line of 
our intended march. Happily we 
discovered none but what might easi- 
ly be avoided. More effectually to 
escape detection, we resolved to pro- 
secute our journey only under cover 
of the night, and to shape our course 
according to the stars, These prelimi- 
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naries adjusted, our next care was to 
provide the means of subsistence 
during the march. As large a stock 
of hard biscuits as we could con- 
veniently carry was purchased, and 
two bottles of brandy ; one of which 
was confided to my care, the other 
to that of the boatswain. Thus pre- 
pared, we availed ourselves of an op- 
portunity which presented itself on 
the following night. Instead of re- 
pairing to the place provided for the 
odging of the prisoners, we tarried 
in one of the houses of the village, till 
the guard was set for the night; and 
then, pretending to leave our host for 
the prison, we concealed ourselves 
under a hedge till the night was suf- 
ficiently advanced for the prosecu- 
tion of our journey. We then sallied 
forth, and took a northerly direction, 
making the polar star the guide of 
our way. Nothing could have been 
more fortunate than the manner in 
which our path opened before us; 
scarcely a single hedge or rivulet, 
village or farm- house, interrupted our 
progress. Towards three o’clock in 
the morning, however, an untoward- 
ly circumstance, and which we scarce- 
ly knew how to deal with, occurred. 
ne of our little band, and he whose 
courage and strength seemed greater 
than those of the rest, began to fall 
into the rear, and complain that he 
was unable to keep up with the march. 
We slackened our pace, but this in- 
dulgence only prepared the way for 
a fresh demand upon our compassion, 
unless we determined to leave him 
behind. To these symptoms of weari- 
ness and lassitude succeeded others, 
which he could not easily describe, 
— with giddiness in his head. 
What was to be done ? the mornin 
was beginning to break; no place o 
concealment from the bread eye of day 
had yet been found ; and our strange 
appearance in the open fields would 
soon be observed by the natives. The 
secret of our misfortune soon dis- 
covered itself; proceeding to admi- 
nister a cordial to our invalid, it oc- 
curred to us that one of the two 
bottles of brandy had been confided 
to the care of our noble-minded boat- 
swain. The temptation had been too 
powerful for his resistance; during 
the darkness of the night he had al- 
lowed the subtle enemy to board 
him, and he was now lowering his 
topsails, and striking his colours. 
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Nearly half the bottle of brandy had 
disappeared ; upbraidings and re- 
proaches were useless ; nothing now 
remained but to look out for the 
nearest shelter, and escape to it as 
speedily as possible. Fortunately, at 
no great distance we descried a 
wood ; thither, without delay, we en- 
deavoured to conduct our imprudent 
and unfortunate companion, some- 
times dragging, and at others push- 
ing and goading him forward, till at 
length we reached a place of con- 
cealment; where having deposited 
our troublesome, and by this time 
senseless associate, in a dense recess 
of the wood, he lay till the after part 
of the day made him sensible of his 
misconduct, the loss of time he had 
occasioned us, and the jeopardy in 
which we had all been placed. 
Concealed in this thicket we be- 
took ourselves to sleep, leaving one 
to keep watch and give the alarm in 
case of danger. We rested in secu- 
rity, and though a heavy dew had 
fallen during the night, we felt no 
inconvenience and received no in- 
jury from lying on the wet ground. 
Having refreshed ourselves during 
the day, and made all the observa- 
tions we could in reference to our 
future progress, no sooner had the 
light of the sun sufficiently retired to 
screen us from observation than we 
forsook our retreat, applying more 
caution against the infirmity of our 
boatswain, who was now, however, 
thoroughly ashamed, and needed no 
further reproof. The progress we 
made during the second night was 
still more satisfactory than that of 
the first, and our hope of ultimate 
success was proportionably strength- 
ened. The only subject which be- 
an to give us anxiety was the rapid 
ecrease of our steck of bread. Ex- 
hausted with our long night’s march, 
and especially with the exertion ne- 
cessary to surmount the obstacles in 
our way in the dark; about the dawn- 
ing of the morning we found another 
wood, equally eligible for our pur- 
pose with the one we left on the pre- 
ceding night. After we had eaten 
our allowance of bread, and taken a 
glass of brandy, we lay down to 
sleep, and had no other alarm than 
the barking of a dog which seemed 
to be approaching us, fearing it might 
lead to our detection. Our fears, 
however, on this head were needless 
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not so on the subject of our provi- 
sions ; for our next meal left us only 
what was necessary for our support 
during the ensuing night’s march, 
and the wants of the next day. We 
had devised measures for this emer- 
gency, and now was the time to put 
our scheme into practice. I, who 
was best able to speak the French 
language, was fixed upon, as well on 
that account, as because of my youth, 
to issue forth in the day time for the 
purpose of purchasing food. Leaving 
my companions in the wood, I ac- 
cordingly made my way boldly to 
one of the farm-houses in the neigh- 
bourhood. Only the mistress was 
at home, who assured me, that such 
for a considerable time had been the 
scarcity of bread in the country, that 
for the preceding fortnight neither 
she nor her family had tasted it; 
they had lived only upon vegetables 
and milk. She, however, set before 
me as much milk as I chose to 
drink. Returning by a circuitous 
path to my companions, I reported 
the melancholy tidings. Still it was 
the general opinion, that a reluctance 
to part with provisions for the worth- 
less assignats which were then in 
circulation, was the occasion of my 
failure. Another expedient was to 
be tried. Knowing or highly the 
inhabitants valued gold Pos silver, 
we concluded that the sight of it 
would instantaneously and infallibly 
procure for us whatever they pos- 
sessed. This was our last, our only 
resource; if this failed we saw no 
possibility of proceeding. 

In order to give a fair trial to this 
scheme, we took the following me- 
thod. Making ourselves as trim as 
circumstances would allow, we pro- 
ceeded in a body to another farm- 
house, preferred the same request, 
and received a similar answer. To 
render our appearance less suspi- 
cious, we told the family we were 
sailors from America—which coun- 
try was not at war with France— 
that we had travelled into the inte- 
rior of the country on business, and 
were now returning to Honfleur, 
where our ships lay; and entreated 
them to supply us with bread. Ha- 
ving made this statement we pre- 
sented the precious metals. They 
looked with astonishment, first upon 
the gold and silver, then upon us and 
each other; and at length told us, 
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that if it were in their power to serve 
us, they certainly would, but it was 
utterly impossible ; they had no 
bread in the house, and subsisted 
themselves only upon milk and gar- 
den roots. Of the former, they set as 
much before us as we chose to take 
without any Fg ogee Dispirited 
and perplexed, we retired to the 
wood to consult what was to be done. 

After deliberating a while, we 
came reluctantly to the conclusion 
to abandon our undertaking, and re- 
trace our steps as fast as possible, 
with a view to overtake our fellow 
aor enty on their way to Vendéme. 

ut how to effect this without being 
subject to the severest punishment 
as deserters, was a subject of anxious 
consideration. The following was 
our project: forthwith to repair to 
the nearest municipal town, and re- 
late before its magistrates a story 
which we had concerted; that we 
were English prisoners of war, who 
a few days ago were on the march 
with the rest of our countrymen to- 
wards Vendéme: that exceedingly 
wearied with the journey, we sat 
down under a hedge in one of the 
fields and fell asleep, during which 
time our company went forward ; 
and that endeavouring to follow 
them when we awoke, we lost our 
way, and had hitherto been unable 
to find them. We entreated them, 
therefore, to furnish us with food 
and lodging, and convey us to our 
comrades. The plan succeeded to 
admiration: we boldly entered one 
of the stron$ly fortified towns, and 
were introduced to the magistrates, 
before whom we made the above 
statement. A comfortable place was 
prepared for our night's lodging, 
plenty of provisions set before us, 
and we began to eat, drink, and be 
merry. So possible is it for the 
mind, not merely to accommodate 
itself to hardships in the prosecution 
of a favourite enterprise, but, when 
failure is inevitable, to resign itself 
to its fate with cheerfulness. The 
next morning, accompanied by a 
small guard, we were forwarded 
from stage to stage, till after three 
days’ march we overtook our party ; 
and to our astonishment found, that 
during our absence we had not been 
missed, nor any enquiry made con- 
cerning us. 


Soon after rejoining our comrades 
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we arrived at Vendéme, where it was 
intended we should remain till the 
termination of the war. Here also 
we were allowed to be on parole of 
honour, and hire lodgings in the 
town. The inhabitants soon became 
familiar, and treated us with friend- 
ship. The boundaries of our liberty 
extended to any distance into the 
country from which we could return 
at night, nor was our absence for 
even a day or two watched with 
great strictness. As rigid economy 
Was necessary to eke out our little 
resources, having still no means of 
replenishing them from home, we 
endeavoured to turn our liberty to 
advantage. In the course of our 
wandering we chanced to find a small 
farm-house, about four miles from 
Vendéme, whose inmates showed us 
particular kindness, assuring us that, 
if we deemed it worth our while, we 
might every morning have a pleuti- 
ful breakfast of bread and milk, at a 
price so inconsiderable, as plainly 
shewed they only consulted how to 
bestow a charity without wounding 
our feelings. Thither we thankfully 
repaired, almost every morning, for 
our principal meal, and often spent 
the remaining part of the day in ang- 
ling for trout and other fish, with 
which the small rivers in that neigh- 
bourhood abound. By this means, 
in addition to the prison allowance, 
we were able to support ourselves at 
little expense, and endeavoured to 
reconcile ourselves as much as pos- 
sible to the condition cf our mitigated 
captivity. 

ortunately for me, the system of 
education which now prevailed in 
France threw open the very best 
schools for science and arts to all 
who were desirous of improvement. 
This afforded me opportunity of em- 
ploying that leisure, which otherwise 
might have been spent in indolence 
or trifling pursuits, in the cultivation 
of my mind, especially in the know- 
ledge of the French language. I be- 
came a regular student under one of 
the best teachers in the place, who, 
without any remuneration, seemed 
to take especial pleasure in affording 
me all the assistance in his power. 
The friendship and liberality of Mon- 
sieur Bouzie—for that was the name 
of this gentleman—towards an Eng- 
lish prisoner of war, well deserves 
record amongst those unostentatious 
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acts of benevolence, which, whilst 
they most efficiently serve a fellow- 
creature in affliction, greatly enhance 
the character of their bestower. How 
far, also, he was above those prejudi- 
ces which sometimes lead the inhabit- 
ants of one kingdom to’contemn those 
of another, and, in times of national 
hostility, to treat them with severity, 
the following circumstance may il- 
lustrate. 

Engaged in juvenile sports with 
some of my fellow-scholars, two or 
three of us were tempted to commit 
a trespass upon our tutor’s private 
garden, by taking some of the fruit 
which hung luxuriant on some of the 
trees,—under mutual pledges that 
none of the party would inform of 
the rest. The affair passed off with 
perfect secrecy and satisfaction at 
the time ; but, unfortunately, not long 
after, some misunderstanding occur- 
red between me and one of my former 
associates in dishonesty, when, to be 
revenged of me for our late pique, 
he went and secretly informed Mon- 
sieur of my misconduct. It was speed- 
ily whispered amongst the scholars 
that I had acted dishonourably ; nor 
was I tardy in seeking out the in- 
former, and soon found that my quar- 
relsome and unfaithful companion 
had betrayed me. Through his in- 
trigues, I perceived also that the dis- 
pleasure of most of the scholars was 
directed against me, and it was ge- 
nerally expected that I should be ex- 
pelled the school in disgrace. Indig- 
nant at the perfidy of my opponent, 
I sent him a note, informing him that 
he might depend upon it, the moment 
the school was dismissed, I would de- 
mand satisfaction for his mean and 
cowardly conduct. Information was 
speedily circulated that war was pro- 
claimed between English and French, 
and that hostilities would commence 
immediately on the dismissal of the 
schoo]. Accordingly, no sooner had 
we entered the area than I made up 
to my treacherous foe, and having 
stated in the hearing of his compa- 
nions, who were eagerly awaiting the 
result, the grounds of the quarrel, I 
sprang upon him, and planting my 
first blow full in his face, the blood 
began to flow copiously from his nose. 
Before he had time to rally, and pre- 
pare his defence, my next blow laid 
him prostrate on the ground. Con- 
fusion and shouts filled the area, the 
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Frenchmen having never before wit- 
nessed this kind of fighting. Some 
were for a united attack upon me, 
whilst others, from a sense of ho- 
nour, held them back, declaring it 
was disgraceful that so many French- 
men should be necessary to combat 
one Englishman. My antagonist was 
again set upon his feet, and, endea- 
vouring to redeem the honour of his 
country, he became the assailant, but 
without the least degree of science, 
striking sometimes at me with open 
hands, or only striking the air, whilst 
his face was held downwards, to 
avoid, if possible, the anticipated 
blow. Again I struck him in the face, 
and, closing upon him, planted my 
blows so effectually, that he immedi- 
ately cried out for quarter. Hitherto 
the battle had been between two of 
equal size ; but, unwilling to have it 
reported that an Englishman had 
come off victorious, one of the stout- 
est and most powerful young men in 
the school came forward as their 
champion, and demanded whether I 
was willing to fight with him. To 
which I replied, that my design was 
not wantonly to enter into a contest 
with any one, but to punish perfidy, 
which is equally odious whether in 
French or English: If, however, he 
thought the mere circumstance of 
bulk gave him aright to insult a cap- 
tive Englishman, he should speedily 
share the same fate as my former an- 
tagonist. Here the conflict ended ; 
the whole progress of which, as I af- 
terwards learned, was witnessed with 
the utmost satisfaction by Monsieur 
Bouzie, from one of the windows of 
his house. When I returned home, 
my father perceived that I was much 
agitated, and enquiring into the cause 
of it, I told him the whole story; at 
which he was alarmed, and severely 
upbraided my indiscretion for com- 
mitting such an outrage in anenemy’s 
country, on parole of honour, and 
under the instruction of so kinda tu- 
tor; concluding that we had now no- 
thing else to expect but to be abridged 
of our privileges, and restricted with- 
in the walls of the prison. All his ap- 

rehensions, however, were ground- 
ess. The next morning I was taken 
into my tutor’s study, and request- 
ed to relate to him the whole affair. 
This I did with all faithfulness. 
When I had finished, he told me he 
had indeed been made acquainted 
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with the circumstances, but wonder- 
ed I did not inform him that my ac- 
cuser was as guilty as myself. To 
which I replied, that I was fully sen- 
sible we both deserved punishment 
at his hands, and I would readily 
bear my share of it ; but that I thought 
the punishment of his perfidy belong- 
ed exclusively to myself. To this 
statement he gave his cordial appro- 
bation, applauding my principles, and 
the manner in which [ had conducted 
the affair. From that time I was 
honoured with still greater attention 
from him, and was treated with 
| aooged respect than ever by my fel- 
ow-students, as long as I continued 
in the town. : 
Removed far into the interior of 
France, with the express design of 
providing for a long continuance of 
our captivity, we began to reconcile 
ourselves as much as possible to our 
condition, expecting that nothing but 
the return of peace would restore us 
to our native country. After the 
lapse of about three months,—let 
not the sceptic deride a premonition 
from heaven to cheer a drooping 
spirit: old Homer claims our reve- 
rence for a dream, Kal yde + ovag ix 
Ais tooww—my father suddenly awa- 
king from his sleep in the middle of 
the night, said to me, “ Depend upon 
it, in ten days’ time one of these two 
things will befall me; either I shall 
die, or a messenger will bring orders 
for our marching homewards.” Star- 
tled at this annunciation, I requested 
him to tell me why he spoke so con- 
fidently ? To which he replied, “ I 
have just had one of the most vivid 
dreams I ever remember. Methought 
I was at our estate at ——, sitting in 
the parlour, opposite to a window 
which looked towards an open cham- 
paign, when I saw a man on horse- 
back in the distance, making all the 
speed he could towards the house. 
As he approached, I perceived that 
he rode a white horse, and was ac- 
coutred as a dragoon. I had an in- 
tuitive knowledge that his errand 
was to me; but whether it was one 
of terror or not, I could not conjec- 
ture; still I was impressed with fear 
as he rapidly approached. I hasten- 
ed to throw myself on the floor, di- 
rectly under the window, that I 
might escape his observation. Up, 
however, he Faeroe to the very 
window; and as though nothing 
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could hide me from his sight, he 
addressed me in the following words, 
* Get yourself in readiness, for in 
ten days you shall go hence.’” So 
per did this dream impress 

is mind, that he could not refrain 
from relating it to his friends in the 
morning, with the same interpreta- 
tion which he had given to me.* 
Concerned lest he should make 
himself appear superstitious, I en- 
deavoured to dissuade him from ma- 
king his dream so generally known, 
as it might bring the laugh upon 
him. Still, however, he persisted 
confidently to affirm his belief to al- 
most every one with whom he was 
familiar. Strange to relate, on the 
very day which he had predicted, 
orders were brought by express, 
that we were immediately to be 
marched from Venddéme to the sea- 
port town of La Rochelle, for the 
purpose of being conveyed by car- 
tel to England. 

Agreeably to these tidings we joy- 
fully commenced our march home- 
wards, and after a few days’ jour- 
ney, through one of the loveliest 
countries I ever saw, mantled over 
with vineyards loaded with the 
choicest grapes, we arrived at La Ro- 
chelle. Never-to-be-forgotten were 
the sensations felt, and the joy ex- 
pressed by ourcompany, when, upon 
reaching the summit of a hill, we 
first caught sight of the sea. All our 
past sufferings seemed to be amply 
recompensed by the joyous sensa- 
tions which it brought. Our native 
element lay full before us; a few 
days or hours would place us upon 
its bosom; whilst all the endearments 
of home rushed into our minds. The 
joy of the ten thousand Greeks un- 
der the command of Xenophon, in 
their celebrated retreat, when they 
first obtained sight of the same ob- 
ject, was indeed expressed by a 
greater number of voices, but could 
scarcely exceed in ecstasy and en- 
thusiasm our own. “ The sea! the 
sea!” was vociferated by the happy 
individual who first discovered it. 
“* The sea! the sea!” was reverbe- 
rated through our host as every one 
rushing forward caught sight of it. 
Mutual congratulations, embraces, 
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and even tears of joy, gave expres- 
sion to our feelings. 

In consequence of contrary winds 
we were detained in the town of Ro- 
chelle about a week before we em- 
barked ; during which time we were 
hospitably entertained by the inha- 
bitants, who seemed to participate in 
our joy, and on leaving them they 
followed us with their good wishes 
that we might regain our native land 
in safety. Two ships were provided 
for our reception, and as soon as the 
wind proved favourable, we went on 
board and got under way. ‘The ships 
were under the command of French 
officers and seamen; but, as is cus- 
tomary on such occasions, we took 
the command upon ourselves, deter- 
mining what port to steer for accord- 
ing to circumstances. A consulta- 
tion was held soon after our em- 
barkation, to make such arrange- 
ments as were necessary. Two sub- 
jects principally entered into our 
deliberations: first, in what place 
should we be most likely to escape 
the observation of British men-of- 
war; and next, what part of the king- 
dom would best accommodate the 
majority of ourcompany. The place 
determined upon was Mounts Bay, 
in Cornwall. This determination 
was most providential for us, con- 
trasted with the disaster which befell 
our companions, who had kept com- 
pany with us during the chief part 
of the voyage; but unfortunately 
fixed upon Falmouth as the place 
where they would land: for, as we 
afterwards learned, whilst they were 
making their way for the harbour 
during the night, they were overtaken 
by an English cruiser, and the greater 
part of the men were impressed into 
his Majesty’s service! Thus were 
our companions in tribulation, who 
so lately with us exulted in the pros- 
a of home, and of once more em- 

racing their relatives and friends, 
transferred only to another prison, 
and, perhaps, to still longer captivity. 
Deeply to be deplored is the pre- 
tended necessity of the impress ser- 
vice at all, and derogatory from the 
character of the British nation,—a 
nation whose proud boast of being 
the home of liberty, has little reason 





* My father, I may inform the reader, is yet alive, and in England; and still 


retains a vivid recollection of his dream on this occasion, 
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to support its claim, and still less to 
make such an outcry against Negro 
slavery, whilst such disgraceful co- 
ercion and brutal violence, as the 
press-yang exhibits, are sanctioned 
and supported by the Government. 
Whatever arguments may be invent- 
ed to prop up this infamous system, 
surely, the mitigation of some of its 
most barbarous inflictions is not ut- 
terly unworthy of attention. Is not 
the calamity of having lost eight or 
ten of the best years of a man’s life, 
amidst the sufferings of a French 
prison, quite sufficient to form an 
argument of exemption from instant 
incarceration on board a man-of-war, 
but that the moment he sets his foot 
upon his native shores,—nay, even 
before he has fairly reached the 
coast, he should be kidnapped by fe- 
rocious hands, and transported per- 
haps to the extremity of the globe ? 
that having previously endured the 
rage of battle in his country’s cause, 
and won the trophies by which she 
is adorned, and in which she glories, 
he should be constrained to approach 
his own land by stealth cad at the 
hazard of his life, like a felon who 
has escaped from transportation ? 
Happily for ourselves, we escaped 
the disaster which befell our com- 
panions. About midnight we came 
to an anchor in Mounts Bay, and 
eagerly watched the returning day 
to — to our longing sight the 
land of our birth. As soon as it was 
light we lowered our boats into the 
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sea, and made towards the shore. 
Language cannot describe the elation 
of my spirit as we neared the strand. 
The aspect of the land, the houses, 
every thing which met my eyes, 
were invested with a character pe- 
culiarly British,—a sacredness which 
can scarcely be appreciated but by 
those who, like ourselves, had wit- 
nessed the melancholy effects pro- 
duced by the French Revolution on 
social order and happiness, the civil 
and religious institutions of the coun- 
try, and almost every thing which 
improves and dignifies human na- 
ture. When the boat was sufficient- 
ly near the beach, I sprung on shore, 
scarcely thinking myself yet suffi- 
ciently secure from being reclaimed 
by the Republican guards. With a 
heart grateful to God for preserva- 
tion amidst so many dangers, and 
exulting in the liberty which I had 
at length recovered, I could not for- 
bear falling prostrate and kissing 
the hallowed ground, and offering 
up an earnest prayer, That Britain, 
instructed by the mournful spectacle 
of revolutionary France, might never 
hearken to the visionary schemes of 
self-interested men, who would per- 
suade her to relinquish the substan- 
tial blessings she enjoys under her 
wise and equitable laws, and noble 
institutions, for an ideal liberty 
and equality, which France, after a 
bloody and exterminating conflict of 
many years, was farther from attain- 
ing than at the commencement. 
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FRAGMENTS FROM THE HISTORY OF JOHN BULL. 


Now these things are an allegory.” 


Cnap., I. 


How Arthur managed John’s matters, and how he gave up his place. 


* * + 7 * 

Now John’s affairs, what with his 
long lawsuits, pensions to poor re- 
lations, loans that were never repaid, 
and so on, had been getting rather 
into a crazy condition; so he set 
fairly about posting his books and 
diminishing his expenditure. “‘These 
stewards of mine,” quoth he, “ with 
a pox on them, always tell me 
they are making improvements 
every year; that my rents are in- 
creasing, and that they are laying 
by a trifle to pay off my mortgages, 
but confound me if I can see day- 
light through their balance-sheets. 
rl have a plain sensible man whom 
I ‘can understand, and who under- 
stands me, and, please Heaven, I’ll 
be at the bottom of these same ac- 
counts by and by.” So he sent for 
Arthur O’ Bradley, the same who had 
formerly served him well in the long 
lawsuit about Lewis Baboon’s es- 
tates on the other side of the River, 
and who was an old pupil of Hocus,* 
who conducted John’s first suit 
against Lord Strutt ;+ some said he 
had got more verdicts in his time than 
his master had, but be that as it may, 
he was a much honester fellow than 
Hocus. He was a bold free-spoken 
man, who liked short speeches and 
short bills, kept the servants in or- 
der, and kicked them handsomely 
when they did not do their work. 
He had scarcely sat down in John’s 
office when he turned adrift one of 
the under book-keepers named Hus- 
ky, who, being rather a good hand at 
figures, had given himself great airs 
under the two last stewards Cun- 
ning and Good Rich, and had come 
to consider himself a marvellous 
clever fellow. Husky would fain 
have got back into the office again, 
after he found his vapouring would 
not do, and wrote a long whining 
letter on the subject, saying that 
when he said no, he meant yes; but 


Arthur told him plain-dealing was 
best, and that he would have no more 
to say to him. Just so he would 
deal with the rest. “ Hollo! Nick,” 
he would say, “ have you posted 
that ledger” —and if it was not done, 
down came the ruler over Nick’s 
head. “ Has that lazy rascal not 
brushed my boots? I'll teach him to 
lie abed till six in the morning ;” and 
thereon he would march up to his 
room, and slap a basin of cold water 
on him before he could say Jack Ro- 
binson. So matters went on for a 
time, the servants grumbling a little, 
but John himself being wonderfully 
pleased with his new steward, and 
all the tenantry on the estate praising 
and magnifying him for the wonder- 
ful reductions he had made in the 
management of John’s household. 
But, as ill-luck would have it, 
about this time, Peter, the old up- 
setting priest, who had been turned 
out of the house for making bonfires 
in the yard and intriguing with 
Strutt’s lawyer, Dominic, and who 
had settled in a small farm of John’s 
on the other side of the pond, began 
to get very noisy and troublesome 
in John’s neighbourhood. John had 
little cause to like the fellow; but, 
as a as he remained quiet, he 
winked at his remaining on the es- 
tate, and picking up an honest pen- 
ny as he best could along with the 
other tenants ;—only he had sworn 
he should never come into his house. 
“Nay, but,” says Peter to himself, 
“into his house I wi// come; and 
then—let every body take care of 
himself, as the ass said when he 
danced among the chickens.—I say 
nothing—but let Martin and Dick 
look to their sconces.” So getting 
together a number of miserable 
ragamuffins, headed by a fellow 
named Dan, they turned out one 
moonshiny night with shillelahs in 
their hands, and broke all the win- 





* The Duke of Marlborough. 
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dows in the neighbourhood, roaring 
out they would cut the throats of 
all John’s tenantry, if Peter was not 
taken into John’s house forthwith. 
John’s tenants, in general, had no 
liking to Peter, whom they knew 
very well to be a pestilent fellow, 
but they liked broken heads still 
worse ; and Peter and his crew kept 
up such an infernal racket about 
their ears, robbing John’s letter-bag 
on its way from the village post-of- 
fice, aud now and then letting fly 
at them with a blunderbuss from 
behind a hedge (though it was only 
charged with an old newspaper or 
s0,) that, in the end, some of them 
began to think the matter serious. 
Arthur had, at one time, hated Peter 
as he did the devil, and, in fact, had 
had two or three bouts at fistycuffs 
with him;—but so it was at last, 
that Peter, who was a cunning fox, 
got about him, and what with brag- 
ging and bullying, and flattering Ar- 
thur as a great peacemaker, and 
praising up his assistant Bobby, a 
clever Oxford lad, who sat in the 
office below, he contrived to get 
himself comfortably established in 
his old quarters, very much against 
John’s wishes, who did not feel easy 
in his conscience about the oath he 
had sworn to keep Peter out. 

This was a sore blow to many of 
Arthur’s fellow-servants, who knew 
Peter’s tricks of old, and swore 
roundly they would not be surprised 
if he brought the house about their 
ears some day. So they who did not 
like Peter, and they who thought 
they got more kicks than halfpence 
from Arthur, laid their heads toge- 
ther, and only waited for an oppor- 
tunity to go and lodge a complaint 
with John, and get Arthur turned 
out. This was not long of coming. 
Ye must know that Charles Baboon, 
who succeeded to Lewis Manor, on 
the other side of the river, a positive 
ay ten old fellow as ever lived 

y bread, got into a quarrel with his 
servants, because he insisted on 
keeping the keys of the press in his 
own hands, and said he would bring 
whom he liked into any room in his 
house. Finding that this only made 
them worse, he tried to clear the 
hall with a cudgel, but the rascals, 
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who had come prepared with blud- 
geons behind their backs, twisted 
the stick out of his hands, and 
would have broken it over his head, 
if he had not jumped out of the win- 
dow, and made the best of his way 
to the ferry, where he was taken up 
by some of John’s people, and put 
to bed half dead with fright. And 
then a set of them sallying out of the 
house, ran as fast as their legs could 
carry them down to Nick Frog the 
grocer’s house, who lived within a 
stonecast of Baboon’s; and joining 
with some of Nick’s servants, they 
broke into his shop before he knew 
what was in the wind, cast his oranges 
in his teeth, and thereby broke his 
best pipe and tobacco stopper all to 
pieces, so that the poor man was 
fain to walk off, holding up the waist- 
band of his breeches as he best could, 
to an old house that he had on the 
other side of the canal. The servants 
who remained in Charles Baboon’s 
house allowed his cousin Philip (who, 
hearing that Charlie had walked off, 
stept up to look after the plate and 
furniture) to take a bed at the house 
for a week or two; but they shewed 
him to a nasty stinking bedroom, just 
above the pig-sty; kept the keys of 
the pantry in their own hands, and 
hardly allowed the poor gentleman 
a decent meal. His life, in fact, 
while he was in the house, was a 
burden to him. One night they 
would knock him up, just as he had 
fallen into a doze, to quiet some 
drunken squabble in the court; the 
next day all the dirty rascals in 
the neighbourhood would collect in 
crowds, and sing lewd songs or 
make water under his parlour win- 
dow;* and again, if any royster- 
ing squire in the neighbourhood got 
into a dispute with his tenantry, half 
a dozen tatterdemalions would break 
into Philip’s dressing-room as he was 
shaving, swearing that he must put 
a horse pistol in his pocket, and ride 
post to the farthest corner of the 
estate, to take part with the tenants 
in the fray, whether he knew any 
thing of the matter or not. All this, 
as ye may suppose, Philip hated as 
the devil hates holy water ; and if he 
had not thought that, by remaining a 
little longer, he might contrive to 





* The tumultuous assemblages in the Palais Royal, and Place Vendome. 
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pocket the silver spoons, and walk 
off quietly, he would never have 
submitted to it; but, after all, he 
could not help rapping out an oath 
now and then, especially one day 
that he sent each of the rascals a pot 
of ale, with his compliments, and 
half a dozen of them came in a pet, 
and threw the liquor in his face.* 
But then, if he ventured to grumble, 
* Oho!” they would say, “ here’s re- 
bellion—here’s ingratitude! Things 
are come to a pretty pass, indeed, if 
this puppy is to have a will of his 
own. Why! who the devil are you, 
and what right have you to shew 

our nose here, except we choose to 
et you? Isn’t the ale ours, every 
drop of it, and the tankard too, for that 
matter, eh ?’ Whereupon Philip 
would swear he meant no harm, and 
that he was their humble servant till 
death, and so forth. 

Now, there were plenty of raga- 
muffins on John Bull’s estates, who, 
hearing of these strange doings in 
Baboon’s house, thought this would 
be an excellent opportunity to get 
up something of the same kind in 
John’s; for, said they, while other 
folks are fighting, we may be filch- 
ing. They had in fact tried a prank 
of the same kind before, about the 
time when poor old Louis Baboon 
fell down from the scaffolding and 
got his scull fractured, and his te- 
nants broke open his scrutoire; but 
John’s steward at that time, who was 
a fellow of some pluck, turned out 
in a twinkling at the head of the con- 
stables, and the fray was got under 
in no time. Finding, however, that 
Arthur and his comrades had got to 
high words about this cursed affair 
of Peter, they thought now was their 
time, while all the servants in the 
house were at sixes and sevens, and 
so began burning John’s hay-ricks, 
robbing his hen-roosts by the light of 
the fire, breaking his threshing ma- 
chines, stealing his linen from the 
hedge, and playing off the same game 
under his nose which had been tried 
by Dan and his beggarly crew on the 
other side of the pond. 

But at last, after matters had gone 
on in this way for some time, and 
some of the ringleaders, whom John’s 





gamekeeper had got hold of, had 
been tried at the Winchester Sessions 
and set in the stocks, one of the 

ack, called Swing, who was a know- 
ing fellow, said to his comrades,— 
“It won’t do, my masters, to go on 
blazing away at this rate—John will 
get roused, though he is a dull fellow, 
and we shall have all our heads 
broken some fine morning, so we 
must go more cautiously to work. 
What think ye of getting up the old 
story about the Squire’s taking back 
Madam Reform? It’s a cursed shame 
of him—isn’t it—to keep her at such 
a distance—his own blood relation 
too! they say. Suppose we insist 
upon his taking her home immediate- 
ly, and doing for her—then there will 
be a rumpus—the whole house will 
be in an uproar, and while they are 
all at loggerheads, we’ll find our way 
in by the back door. Besides, I’ve 
smoked a pipe or two lately with j 
Radical Dick, the old lady’s nephew 
—(on the wrong side of the blanket) 
—and between you and me, if we 
can once get her fairly in, we’llsoon 
send those lazy fellows with their 
gold-lace shoulder-knots to the right ] 
about, and see what stuff John’s 
cellar and larder are made of.” 

Now this old lady whom the 

rascals spoke of was a very distant 
relation of John’s, and having some 
knowledge of simples and ’pothecary 
stuffs, she had at one time, when 
John was rather a wild fellow, been 
of some service to him, in helping 
him to bring his constitution into 
proper order—and so John used to 
nickname her Madam Reform. But 
being a most uneasy fidgety old 
lady, she never knew where to stop ; 
she was eternally dosing him with 
drugs when they were perfectly un- 
necessary ; now recommending a 
purge in order to clear off the rotten 
1umours which she said were preyin 
on his vitals; now plying him wit 
potions, pills, cataplasms, clysters, 
plasters, blisters, draughts, cathartics, 
tonics, diluents, alteratives, sedatives, 
—all the trash, in short, which was 
palmed off upon her by the quacks 
in the neighbourhood, who, know- 
ing her hobby, never failed to gratify 
her by some new nostrum or other, 
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“Look ye, madam,” said John, losin 
temper at last, “ it’s very odd that i 
I am in such a desperate way as you 
say, | can’t for the life o’ me find it 
out. I don’t see any thing the mat- 
ter with my constitution for my part; 
I eat well, drink well, and sleep well ; 
so you may carry your drugs to the 
foreign market. Perhaps Esquire 
South, or Esquire North, or Lord 
Strutt, or Don Pedro, or Signor Ma- 
caroni, may thank you for them, and 
so good morrow to ye.” So they 
parted, and have had little or no 
communication since. In fact, after 
John threw her off, the poor woman 
got into bad hands—took to gin and 
ow company— hob-a-nobbed with 
Dan the scullion, and Harry the shoe- 
black, and Hum the Scotch quack- 
doctor, and Cabbage the tailor, and 
the rest of that set who used to meet 
and drink together at the Westmin- 
ster tap; and although her friends 
tried to face the matter out, it was 
shrewdly whispered—and, in fact, a 
constable made oath to the truth of 
it before a Justice—that that hang- 
dog villain, Swing, had been seen 
stealing out of her back door in his 
shirt after two o’clock in the morn 
ing. All these things had brought the 
old woman into discredit, so that 
although at first some of her old ac- 
quaintances would vapour a little 
about the necessity of bringing her 
back, and the great use she was like- 
ly to be of in John’s housekeeping, 
few people latterly had troubled their 
heads about her, and John used to 
put his tongue in his cheek and laugh 
when any one tried to frighten him 
into taking back the plaguy old wo- 
man into his family. 

It was always observed, however, 
—and this was a bad sign—that when 
any thing went wrong in John’s mat- 
ters, a set of idle, discontented, bra- 
zen-faced fellows, most of whom had 
been in the Gazette over and over 
again, would meet at the Three 
Stripes public-house, and get up a 
cry for Madam Reform over their li- 
quor. “ Ah!” they would say, “ if the 
good old lady had been here, things 
would not have come to this pass— 
we should all have been thriving 
tradesmen, and well to do in the 
world; there would have been no 
waste in the kitchen, but all the 
broken victuals given to the poor; 
no quarrels with our neighbours ; no 


bringing in idle fellows to drink, by 
the backstairs; but all fair and above 
board, d’ye see:” though all the 
world knew that the old woman’s 
hangers-on were a set of the most 
swaggering, quarrelsome, intriguing, 
self-seeking knaves extant. So, 
when Swing and the rest of them — 
began burning the hay-ricks, and 
nobody could sleep o’ nights for 
fear of having his windows broken, 
there was agreat cry got up,as usual, 
for the old lady. All the idle fellows 
on the estate, who had no work to 
attend to but their neighbours’, turn- 
ed out on the village green, and stuck 
a red night-cap on a pole, and away 
they marched towards John’s house, 
whooping and oe and crying 
out that nothing would go right ti 

they had got the old woman back; and 
that then they would all have shirts 
to their back, and blue ruin to their 
bellies. At first the servants only 
laughed at them, and shut the door 
in their faces; and Arthur said to 
Twist the errand-boy, “ Horace, my 
man, step up quietly to my bedroom, 
will ye—and empty me the cham- 
ber-pot upon them, handsomely, 
over the window ;” which Horace did 
with an air as if it had been an 
Etruscan vase, instead of an ordi- 
nary potter’s vessel. But, after all, 
they only laughed at Horace and his 
utensil; and, at last, the cry got so 
loud, that some people in the house 
began to get frightened, and to say, 
that though the old lady was a use- 
less harridan, and no better than 
she should be, it would be better to 
let her in at once, than have their 
heads broken. But Arthur was not 
the man to be frightened by a few 
hard raps. So, sticking his head out 
of the window, “ My lads,” said he, 
“ you had better sheer off as fast as 
ye can. I have spoken to John about 
this same old woman—and, body o’ 
me, she shall never come here in my 
time, that’s flat.’—“ And so say I, 
too,” quoth Bobby, putting his head 
out of the next window; and then 
they both drew in their heads again. 
* What’s that you say, sir?” says 
Peter, crossing himself—“ by the 
holy poker, she has as good a right 
to be here as I have—you know you 
blinked an oath to serve me—and I 
say she shall come in.” Arthur was 
thunderstruck to hear that ungrate- 
ful villain Peter take partagainst him}; 
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and still more, to see the variet Dan, 
who had been taken in, as he thought, 
merely to scrape the potatoes, and 
do the dirty work of the house, come 
up to him, flourishing his shillelah, 
and swearing he would bring her in 
in spite of his teeth. But what was 
the oddest fancy of all, was, that 
Arthur’s fellow-servants, who had 
been so enraged at him for bringing 
in Peter, now joined with Peter in 
shoving and hustling Arthur to the 
door, saying they would rather ruin 
themselves, and all that belonged to 
them, than have such a hectoring, 
papistical, cheeseparing fellow as 
Arthur to be steward any longer. 
And now it came out that there had 
been a league between Peter and the 
old lady; and that Peter had sworn 
on the breviary, that if he got in him- 
self, he would do his best to bring 
her in too; but with a mental reser- 
vation—if he could make any thing 
by it. 
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So artnet and Bobby wentstrai¢ht® 
to John Bull, who generally’sa# 
stairs, and who had eek? tomes 
alarmed at the noise, and told hint’ 
they saw plainly there were a‘Set 
in the house at present who disliked 
them, and would rather bring back 
the old woman, though they hated her 
consumedly, than lose the opportu-' 
nity of venting their spite. “ But,” 
said Arthur, “as I should not wish 
to have it said that she turned. ug 
out, why it will be more civil to say 
we parted because we had some 
little differences about ouraccounts.””’ 
—* Well,” said John, “ if it must be! 
80, there’s no help for it. Needs must, 
you know ; but, between ourselves,” 
laying his finger on his nose, “ you 
understand me?”—* Perfectly,” said 
Arthur, cocking his eye; so they 
shook hands, and John gave them 
both a very good certificate of cha- 
racter at parting. 


Cuar. Il. 


How Gaffer Gray tried to bring Madam Reform into John’s house, and 
how she was knocked down stairs as she was getting into the second story. 


Joun did not at first know very 
well where to turn himself for a 
steward when Arthur left him, but 
at last he bethought him of one Gaf- 
fer Gray, a north-country man, who 
used to be a hanger-on about the 
house, though he had no employ- 
ment there. Gray had been a brisk, 
active fellow when young, though he 
was past his best now ;—used to be 
much about Madam Reform’s house 
in his younger days, but latterly he 
had been getting rather shy of her 
acquaintance; and, though he said 
he thought John should take her 
back some time or other, he always 
said there was a good time coming, 
and he would sneer at those who 
spoke of bringing her home imme- 
- diately. But, as he was known to 
have been an old gallant of the lady’s, 
John thought he would be just the 
man to quiet all this infernal row 
which had been raised about her. 
“ Well, Gaffer,” says John, “ you see 
how the land lies. Are you willing 
to take the books, and see whether 
we can get this plaguy business 
about the old lady settled? If she 
youst come in, she shan’t turn my 


house upside down, I promise you.” 
“Look ye, John,” said Gray, “ if 
you'll let me turn out a pack of those 
fellows that have been keeping me 
out of employment these twenty 
years past, and fill their places with 
some honest friends of my own—all 
excellent fellows, though I say it— 
I’m your man. We must let the old 
woman in, but will keep her to the 
small closet in the sunk story; and 
—hark ye—I'll have a strait waist- 
coat ready in the next room in case 
she gets wilful.” So down goes 
Gaffer to the servants’ hall, and 
calling his fellows about him,—* My 
lads,” said he, “ I believe we are all 
agreed, [this was a lie by the by,] 
that there will be no peace in the 
house till Madam Reform comes 
back ;—she is an excellent woman, 
as ye know—a very excellent wo- 
man—but damnably outrageous at 


times, especially when she gets 
drunk, so we must keep her snug 


in her own room ;—and, hark ye, 
if ye see any low hulking-looking 
fellows coming about the house to 
speak to her, let loose the house-dog, 
Dragon, at them without ceremony, 
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tt will take 2 month or two to get 
her room put to rights; so, in the 
meantime, let’s see what’s to be done 
with the books.” 

So up he went to Arthur’s room, 
in which he found every thing in very 
good order. “ Let me see the house- 

»” said he to Allsoap, whom he 
had brought with him as under book- 
keeper, “ these are woundy sums to 

out; John must have been 
confoundedly cheated. Don’t you 
think we shall manage to save the 
honest man a good many pounds at 
the end of the year ?”—“ Mayhap we 
will, and mayhap not,” said Allsoap. 
But after they had worked away for 
a day or two, they could not for the 
soul of them lay their hand on any 
thing which they thought could be 
retrenched, except that Allsoapfound 
out some drippings, which the scul- 
lion used to pocket as a perquisite. 
“ Aha!” said he, “ here is the very 
thing. See how John’s simplicity is 
abused—the rascal scullion shall not 
remain in the house another day.” 
Thereupon Gray went down to John, 
and making him a speech, (you must 
know Gray was always a good hand 
at aspeech, )—“John,” said he, “mat- 
ters, we find, are not just so very 
bad as we thought, but we shall be 
able to save you no less than five 
pounds at the end of the quarter— 
and now let’s see if we can’t raise 
our rents a little.” Then Gray went 
back to his office, and he and Allsoap, 
and Buckram, and Drum, and Johny 
laid their heads together for a week: 
Drum had been a master-collier, and 
Buckram an attorney ; Johny had ne- 
ver been anything at all. Now John 
Bull, ye must know, had a sort of sa- 
vings’ bank, where the industrious 
part of his servants laid up their 
earnings from time to time; so says 
Allsoap, “ Make the fellows pay two- 
pence every time they draw out their 
money.”—*“ An excellent scheme, 
by the Lord!” said Gray and Buck- 
ram, and Bill Jones. Drum said no- 
thing, but stirred the fire. But when 
they came down stairs and told the 
servants what was to be done, there 
was such a rm | and hissing, and 
whistling, and shuffling with the feet, 
that they were glad to make their 
way out of the hall as fast as possi- 
ble. Then they proposed to change 
John’s wine-merchant, though Don 
Pedro had John’s promise in black 
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and white, that he would not deal 
with any other but himself; but the 
servants, who disliked French slops 
objected to this too. Then one day 
they would shorten the allowance 
of tobacco; the next they would 
increase the allowance of candles; 
Drum told the servants they might 
burn as much coals as they liked, 
“but,” says Allsoap, “ not a stick of 
timber for your lives.” —“ Give them 
plenty of soap,” said Pullet, “ the 
knaves have need of it.” —“ Shall we 
touch the sugar and rum?” said 
Buckram, “ I once talked about it 
when I was out of place.”—“ We’ll 
see about it, by and by,” said All- 
soap.”—“ Harkye, my lads,” said 
Buckram, “ I have it—let’s set to 
work and dust the papers in the lum- 
ber-room. They're not much in 
any body’s way, to be sure, but it’s 
something to talk about.”—“ The 
very thing,” said all of them. So 
down they sallied with mops and . 
hrooms to the lumber-room, where 
to be sure there was a great heap of 
sg on the floor, and began scrub- 

ing, and plastering, and whitewash- 
ing, and dusting, and kicking the pa- 
pers about, and burning some very 
useful title-deeds of John’s in their 
hurry. After all, they found they 
could not get rid of them all, so 
Buckram huddled the rest of them 
behind a woolsack that stood in the 
corner, and squatting himself down 
upon it, and spreading out his coat- 
tails to keep the papers out of sight, 
they called in the servants, and Buck- 
ram said to them with a great air, 
* Look at me, I’m the man to clear 
away that cursed pile of mouldy pa- 
pers that stood in every body’s way, 
as ye know. No more of your old 
bags, and such like lumber, shall be 
laid down here again, by the Lord 
Harry !” Then two or three of them 
cried out huzza for Buckram, but the 
greater part of them, who had not oc- 
casion to be in that room once a-year, 
cared little about it. 

So at last, with all these pestering 
changes, no man in the house knew 
where his work lay, or what he was 
to do; and most of the servants saw 
clearly that Gaffer was no conjurer. 
Accordingly, some of the bolder of 
them took heart and told him so to his 
face ; and if it had not been for Buck- 
ram, who was a bold fellow as far as 
the tongue was concerned, and gave 
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them a Rowland for their Oliver, 
poor Gaffer Gray would have had 
enough ado to keep his place, for 
John himself began to wonder what 
confounded noise it was he always 
heard below in the servants’ hall ; and 
Gray would say, “ John, I'll trouble 
you for ten pounds more,” just as 
often as Arthur did, 

Thereupon Buckram gets Gra 
and the rest of them into Gray’s of- 
fice one day, on pretence of taking a 
tankard together, and, says he, “ My 
masters, we are all in the way of 
getting turned out; for the servants 
are calling us ninnies; and as to some 
of us,” twitching his nose, for he 
could make it vibrate in a way that 
was fearful to behold, “ as to some 
of us—I name no names—they are 
right. So nothing is left for us but 
to bring back that pestilent old wo- 
man in earnest; and it won’t do 
now to keep her in the sunk story— 
we must get her up stairs, and get 
all her friends to help us, or there is 
an end to our stewardship. You see, 
sirs, it comes to this,—if she don’t 
come in bodily, we must walk out.” 
“ T could see her hanged for my part,” 
said Gray,—* or buried in a coal-pit,” 
said Drum.—* But if it must be, it 
must,” said Allsoap.—“ I wash my 
hands of it,” said Pullet. So they 
went down stairs again, to propose 
the matter to the servants. 

Now you must know that John’s 
household was rather oddly arranged. 
His upper servants, who dined in a 
room S themselves, had been enga- 
ged by John’s ancestors, and could 
not be turned out when John liked, 
and these worthies did not like the 
new steward at all. The other ser- 
vants ate their commons in a room 
below, and could be sent about their 
business in the lump if John thought 

roper. Some of these liked Gaf- 
Fer Gray, and some not. So Gray 
sent down Allsoap to them, who told 
them the old woman was now posi- 
tively coming home the next day, 
and that they must make all ready 
for her reception, and that she was 
to have the range of the house, and 
that they must make much of her, 
and chain up Dragon immediately, 
lest he should fasten upon any of 
those that came along with her. 
Whereupon, rather more than half 
the fellows threw up their caps, 
thinking there would be nothing now 
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but junketing and merry-making, 
and roared and bellowed lustily for 
Madam Reform, But a number of the 
others stared at one another, and at 
last, one knowing old fellow, called 
Leatherall, who had been bred to the 
law, and was a match for Buckram 
himself, stept up to Allsoap, and asked 
him if he did not recollect something 
about the sunk story and the strait- 
waistcoat, and setting the house-do 
upon every ragamuffin that eel 
his face along with Madam Reform ? 
But Allsoap had forgotten every 
thing about it, and so had Jonny and 
the rest. “But,” said Allsoap, “ this 
you may depend upon; we know 
very well that the old lady’s nephew, 
Radical Dick, and a set of other 
blackguards, would fain come in along 
with her, but we are the men to keep 
them out—bless your souls! We 
shall have a constable at the door, 
and not a man shall pass without a 
shirt on his back and a shilling in his 
pocket; and when we have let in 
enough, why then Buckram and Gray 
and Bill Jones and myself, will clap 
our backs against the door, and we 
can let Dragon loose if need be—and 
so keep them out.”’—* You to be 
sure!” said Leatherall ; “ why, I'll lay 
my life you’ve a letter in your pocket 
at this moment from that rascal Ra- 
dical Dick, dated Brummagem—Eh! 
Are not these your pothooks and 
Johny’s ?” So he pulled out of his 
pocket two ill-written scrawls, signed 
Allsoap and Johny, and there to be 
sure it was in black and white, All- 
soap telling Dick he was proud of the 
honour of his acquaintance, and 
Johny telling him a long rigmarole 
story about himself—and how the op- 
position against his aunt was nothing 
but the whisper of a faction, though 
God knows it was loud enough, and 
poor Johny, for that matter, never 
spoke above his breath himself. So 
with all these taunts, they so bother- 
ed Allsoap’s brains, which were none 
of the best, that he gave the matter 
up in despair; for at last, when he 
asked Leatherall, who had something 
to say about the house-money, for a 
crown piece to pay the baker’s ac- 
count, he told him plainly he should 
not have a rap, and so Allsoap went 
back to Gaffer Gray, looking sheep- 
ish, and told him what had happened. 
Gaffer Gray saw that nothing 
would do now but to send the under 
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servants about their business at once, 
“ for,” said he, “ it is omy for us to 
take back those that will do their 
work quietly; and we’ll take good 
care that the others shall be well 
looked after. We have only to tell 
them, that John has made up his 
mind to have the old woman back, 
and that they will lose his favour if 
they don’t lend a hand to help her in.” 
So the servants were sent adrift one 
fine morning. John did not like the 
business at all, and would fain have 
let matters go on as they were, but 
Gaffer Gray told him either he or 
they should leave the house, and that 
John must put on his morning-gown 
and come down stairs himself to give 
them their dismissal. So as John 
could not well take back Arthur as yet, 
he fot out of bed at last, grumbling, 
and with a whimpering voice bade 
them all good-bye, shaking hands 
with one or two of them, when he 
thought Gray did not see him. 
When the new servants came home, 
Gaffer Gray met them in the hall. 
“ And now, my lads,” said he, “there 
is nothing I like so much as freedom 
of opinion. It is the glorious dis- 
tinction of a Briton. I throw myself 
on the sense of the whole tenantry 
of the estate.” “ Well hit, Gaffer,” 
said Buckram. “ Only, my lads,” 
continued Gaffer, “ you must say as I 
say, and vote asI vote, or, bythe Lord, 
your places in John’s house are not 
worth a brass farthing. That excel- 
lent old woman, Madam Reform, is 
on her way hither. You know my 
opinion about her has always been 
the same !”——Here methought Buck- 
ram tipped the wink to Allsoap— 
“ We must give her a warm recep- 
tion.” —“ As warm as ye will,” quoth 
Leatherall, who, in spite of all that 
Gray could do, had contrived to get 
back into the house. “ So now, my 
lads, go down one of ye and puta 
uff about her in the newspapers, 
oad five shillings to the editor, and 
tell the landlord of the Hog in Ar- 
mour he may trust him for half a 
allon of gin; and, harkye, get a dark- 
antern some of ye, and go out and 
meet the old woman, for the roads 
hereabout are as heavy as quag- 
mires, and as dark as Erebus; and 
I'll be choked if Isee my way clearly 
myself. Bring her into the house as 
fast as ye can, and then let me know. 
You will find me in the Privy.” 
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Away went the crew, and they 
soon met the old lady, who was 
coming ambling along the East Ret- 
ford Road. ere was something 
very preposterous about her look, for 
she grinned, and chattered, and fid- 

eted constantly ; no two parts of her 

ress corresponded; there were hi- 
deous rents and darnings about her 
cap, and patches of different colours 
about her mantua, so that even some 
of the more respectable people about 
her looked ashamed of her, and tried 
to cover her as well as they could. 
But behind there came a pack of the 
most unsavoury, ragged, cut-throat 
looking villains, that ever drew 
breath, all howling, and shouting, and 
clattering their sticks, as if they were 
mad. John’s servants did not like 
the look of them at all, for some of 
them shook their fists in their faces, 
and others swore bloodily at them be- 
cause they had decent coats on their 
backs; but as better could not be, 
they took the crazy old woman in 
their arms and marched up with her 
to the house door, thinking they 
would get her in without difficulty. 

But therein they bad reckoned 
without their host; for Leatherall 
and Croaker and their friends got be- | 
fore the door, and a desperate scuffle 
ensued. Crowns were cracked on 
all sides. Allsoap was so mauled 
that he took to bed afterwards; and 
the old lady got several infernal raps 
on the head before she was lodged 
in safety in the lower story,—which 
her own fri ods said, entirely knock- 
ed out any little sense she had be- 
fore. 

But now the difficulty was to get 
her up stairs, for the upper servants, 
who had never liked er from the 
first, were determined she should not 
show her nose among them if they 
could help it. And although Gaffer 
Gray and Buckram tried hard to gull 
them over, it would not do. In the 
meantime, Allsoap and Johny had got 
the old woman on their shoulders, 
and so marched up with her to the 
upper story, crying out that they 
must let her in immediately, and that 
the upper servants had nothing to do 
with the matter whether she was let 
in or not, because their wages would 
be paid them just the same. But 
they were not to be gulled by their 
fair speeches, and so they told them 
from behind the door, which they 
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held ajar, they must carry their hogs 
to another market. They would not 
have minded it so much, they said, 
if the old woman had come decently 
dressed, and without such a pack of 
yelping hounds behind her,—but as 
or this patched and painted Jezebel, 

with her dirty tribe, they would see 
her at the devil. Martin, the chaplain, 
who knew her pranks of old, said 
she was an atheistical old beldame, 
and never should come in while he 
was in the house. Then Buckram, 
who was behind the door, began a 
long story about the necessity of ta- 
—_ in the poor creature, just to keep 
herfrom falling into worse hands; and 
as he had a good tongue in his head, 
there is no saying what might have 
happened, if at that time there had 
not been a most horrible noise heard 
from the floor below; and what 
think ye was this, but Radical Dick 
and his crew, who, having got drunk 
at the Three Stripes adjoining, had 
set fire to the church, burnt the sur- 
agen and hassocks, and were trying, 
spite of all the servants could do, 


(Der: 
to break into the house and rob the 
savings bank, and plunder the but- 
tery-hatch and the cellar. The ser- 
vants below tried hard to keep the 
noise of the scuffle from the upper 
servants’ hearing; but putting their 
heads out of the window, they 
saw Radical Dick cheering on his 
ragamuffins to the attack, And so 
perceiving how the land lay, they 
clapped to their own door with a 
slap in Allsoap’s face, and down fell 
Allsoap, Bill Jones, and the old wo- 
man, all three rolling down stairs 
more than 40 steps; and when the 
old woman was taken up, she was 
found senseless. They carried her 
into the under servants’ room, and 
administered more than 200 drops of 
Ebrington’s cordial, but all would not 
do. She lived just long enough to be 
delivered of a daughter, a weakly 
child, and to confess that Gaffer Gray 
was the father. They carried her 
away quietly, and buried her some- 
where about Old Sarum. Of the 
daughter ye shall hear more anon. 





A NEW SONG, TO BE SUNG BY ALL THE TRUE KNAVES OF POLITICAL UNIONS. 


Ye rascals and robbers wherever ye be, 
Come forth from your holes, and see what ye shall see: 
The jails are all burning, the ruffians are free. 


Hurrah! and for ever, 


hig-Ministers sing, 


That have just made a new Coalition with Swing. 


Ye outcasts and felons and radical crew, 

That care not one fig for Old England or New, 
That love Revolutions, and plunder pursue, 

Come forth from your holes—’tis a glorious thing— 
The Ministers’ Whig-Coalition with Swing. 


Come out from your holes without fear of the law, 
For ’tis now a dead letter, and not worth a straw ! 
The devil laughs loud, and cries give us your paw 
To the Minister Whigs, as triumphant they sing, 
Hurrah ! to our new Coalition with Swing. 


No ——_ in secret and darkness conspire, 

Come forth from your holes, there are churches to fire, 
And throw in the Parson, and Magistrate Squire. 

Ye may do what ye like in the name of the King, 

Since the Ministers’ Whig-Coalition with Swing. 


All ye that love blasphemy better than prayers, 
Never rest till you’ve tumbled the Bishops down stairs, 
And with insult bring down to the grave their grey hairs. 


Then nothing shall 


In this Ministers’ Whig-Coalition with 


eck us from mie our fling, 
wing. 








ee 
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Then pile up your fagots, and set up your cheers, 
+) And toss in the Bible long dinn’d in your ears, 
. » And burn the old Bishops, and all the old Peers, 
Except those that are led in the Ministers’ string, 
And hurrah ! to the Whig-Coalition with Swing. 


And if they want new, there are blockheads, and mimes, 
And potisains noted, to wink at all crimes, 

And be white-wash’d enough for a show by the Times, 
With his pen full of lies out of Beelzebub’s wing, 

Oh! the Ministers’ Whig-Coalition with Swing. 


Ye Papists of Ireland new-furbish your zeal, 

Your crosses and curses, and pikes of good steel, 

There are ready-made pardons all under the seal. 

eer ye shed too much blood) of the Fisherman’s ring, 
or your own Captain Rock is first cousin to Swing. 


For don’t ye see plain when O’Connell was down, 
The Whigs pick’d him up, in contempt of the Crown ; 
And the Master of Anarchy wears a silk gown? 
Hurrah ! for the honours that ruffians may wring 
From the Whigs, in their new Coalition with Swing. 


All ye that hate taxes, come pay them no more, 

That think old English honesty, England’s old sore— 
Ye know what the Union of Brummagem swore, 
And they are the friends to whom Ministers cling, 
To maintain the new Whig-Coalition with Swing. 


Ye Bedlamites, welcome with clanking of chains, 
The world all gone mad—a Whig Ministry reigns, 
As insane as yourselves, and without any brains ; 
Restraint is all over, for Liberty sing, 

And the Ministers’ new Coalition with Swing. 


Ye bloody Republicans, stout Regicides, 

That would play the same game as your Prynnes and your Prides 
At political nine-pins, and worship the Ides,— 

Go sharpen your weapons, and high your arms fling, 

And hurrah! to the Whigs’ Coalition with Swing. 


For they set up new Kings but to knock down the old, 
From their stations in mockery again to be bowled, 
And contracts they break ere the wax be yet cold. 
Then roar in your frenzy, and let the world ring, 
Hurrah! for the new Coalition with Swing. 


All ye that love rapine and murder and rape, 

Though yau’re caught in the fact, you’ll get out of the scrape; 
Though the Judges condemn, you are sure to escape, 

For a pardon from crimes is the boon that we wring 

From the sycophant Whigs’ Coalition with Swing. 


Though they send down Commissioners, ’tis but for show, 
You may mark the King’s Judges, and strike the first blow, 
There are plenty of weapons and missiles to throw. 

Tear them down from the bench with a tiger-like spring, 
And hurrah! for the Whigs’ Coalition with Swing. - 


Ye that hate all the gentry, come, see their blood shed; 
All ye that would knock the King’s crown off his head, 
And set up a rascally mob in his stead, 

All dance round the fires, and joyfully sing, 

Hurrah! to the Whig-Coalition with Swing. 




















































The Four Evenings. 


THE FOUR EVENINGS. By DE.rTA. 


MARCH. 
Eartu seems to glow with renovated life— 
The ether with a softness is embued, 
Which melts the hardened spirit to that mood, 
In which, to feel ourselves apart from strife, 
Is ecstasy :—with the green blading grass, 
The singing birds, and the translucent sky, 
On which the clouds in western glory lie, 
We own a bond of union, which, alas! 
Though latter years have weakened, comes at times 
To claim dominion o’er us, as in youth ; 
And, as the downcast spirit it sublimes, 
We turn from noisy revelries uncouth, 
And from the world’s vain follies and its crimes, 
To ponder on the past, and sigh for Truth! 


JUNE. 
There breathes a balmy freshness in the air 

Of this June evening; on the lake are given 

The hues of Earth, which seems the shade of Heaven; 
And to the zenith all the skies are bare. 

Save the lark singing, so serenely still 

Reposes the green landscape far and near, 

That, ’mid its blossomed water-flags, you hear 

The tiniest tinkling of the tiny rill. 

The life-diffusing sun, as *twere God’s eye, 

Shuts in the West—yet leaves us not despair— 

For lo! a symbol of his blithe return 

With glory to empurple Morning’s air, 

The Evening Star, within the southern sky, 

O’er yon far mountains bids his watch-tower burn. 


SEPTEMBER. 
How bright and beautiful the sun goes down 

O’er the autumnal forests! The wide sky, 
Cloudless, is flush’d with that purpureal dye 
Which gave the Tyrian loom such old renown. 

The radiance, falling on the distant town, 

Bathes all in mellowing light; and, soften’d, come 
Through the lull’d air, the song of birds, the hum 
Of bees, and twitter of the martins brown; 

All things call back the bosom to the beat 

Of childhood, and to youth’s enchanted maze ; 

And hark the rail, amid the golden wheat, 

With its craik—craik! Oh, sad it is, yet sweet, 

To look through Memory’s mirror on the days 
Which shone like gold, yet melted down like haze! 


NOVEMBER. 
For ever shuts the great eye of the World? 
So seems it—for a grim and pallid hue 
Pervades the cheerless universe, a blue 
And death-like tint; ascend the vapours curl’d 
From the low freezing mere: the sea-mew shrieks 
Down te the shore; and, ’mid the forests bare, 
The lonely raven, through the dusky air, 
Her bleak unwarming habitation seeks. 
Blow on, ye winds! and lower, ye shades of Night, 
Around my path. As whirl the eddying leaves 
Redly beside me, and the flaky snow 
Melts in the turbid stream, with stern delight 
The thwarted spirit hears the wild winds blow, 
And feels a pensiye pleasure, while it grieyes! 
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CURLIANA. * 


Tue seasons of the year are, in 
this northern latitude of ours, all 
that the heart could desire; and go 
where you will, we defy you to 
shew us such another climate. Our 
earth, our air, our water, and our fire, 
are of the best kind possible in na- 
ture ; with us perfect are all the ele- 
ments. In proof of this, only look 
to our character and to our constitu- 
tion. A few flaws there are in both; 
so are there in every chrysolite, 
when you look at it through a mi- 
croscope. But to common optics, 
however clearsighted, they are 

ems; and the setting is of gold. 
‘hey have borne, without stain, 
with now and then, here and there, 
but some uncertain dimness, wind 
and weather; and they will endure, 
in their bold and bright antiquity, 
long after much modern paste has 
shrunk into dust and ashes. Their 
splendour is essential ; whereas that 
of many novel productions is super- 
ficial, and evanescent as those fee- 
ble lights that are seen struggling 
through storms, and soon swallow- 
ed up in the darkness which the 
have fitfully illuminated. The dif- 
ference is as that between dreaming 
and waking; the flickering of fic- 
tion and the steadfastness of truth. 
The one is felt to be transient even 
at its very brightest; the other in its 
— lustre lasting as the laws of 
life. 

It is not our intention to say any 
thing farther at present of our cha- 
racter or of our constitution, and not 
much of our climate. Only consider 
it, for a few paragraphs, in relation 
to our pastimes. The Spring! Why, 
we could indite a volume more 
easily than an article on that game- 
some season. But let us ask you, 
simply, where, in all the wide world, 
is there such angling? We know, 
at the lowest computation, one mil- 
lion burns with the prettiest of names, 
and as many more, at least, strictly 
anonymous, the beauty of whose 
silvan or pastoral banks and braes 
might make a sumph a poet. To 
say nothing of their amen, shoals 
of silvery minnows, heavens ! among 
the gravel what a trouty congrega- 


tion, from the length of your little 
finger to that of your arm,—span or 
yard-long,—and of a hundred co- 
lours, when the feed is on, making 
the water glow as if tinged by rain- 
bows! Of rivers what a wale, broad 
Scotland thorough, and with what 

lacid or prerupt majesty, gather- 
ing, as they go, glory from the green 

lens, do they flow or roll, on their 
lack or bright career, from source 
to sea! On the surface all is light 
or shade, foam, froth and bubbles ; 
below, instinctive all with finny life; 
and let the breezy sunshine but 
bring out the winged ephemerals, 
and lo! the sudden spring or the 
sullen plunge that tells how thickly 
the hidden caves are peopled. As 
for lochs—from every mountain top 
how they seem from afar to assemble, 
as it were, beneath your feet !|— 
These are the inlanders—with bare 
blank braes, yet “ beautiful exceed- 
ingly,” or surrounded by knolls, 
broomy or birchen, where chants the 
lintie, or the roe reposes in the glade 
—or with the “ grace of forest-woods 
decayed, and pastoral melancholy,” = 
or solemn in the silvan shades, where 
never yet hath axe startled the an-~ 
cient yet ever-blooming Dryads—or 
sublime, always to awe, and some 
times to terror, with superincumbent 
rock-masses belonging to the unsca- 
led mountains, on whose cloudy 
crests, in cliff-guarded coves, lies the 
whiteness of last year’s unmelted 
snow, often hidden by the driving 
mists, a little lower than the station- 
ary clouds that, beyond the reach of 
the rack, are settling, or settled, on 
the utmost summit! There the lone- 
some angler not only looks but feels 
like a ghost. His body, his basket, 
and his rod, are all spiritualized ; and 
in the solitude he regards the enor- 
mous prey, that comes slowly sailing 
from the unfathomed depths to the 
untrodden greensward shore, with 
easy dip descending into the liquid 
shadows, as something preternatural, 
and born and bred in beauty amid a 
mysterious world. Or, with a far-off 
noise like the ce: taper yr comes 
at full gallop the tide of the great 
sea, & boken cloud of gulls all a-fish= 
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ing among the breakers, and stro 
and steady the vanguard of the sal- 
mon army invading the glen, and re- 
solute to stem the meeting mountain- 
torrent, and to storm the waterfall. 

So much for Spring—for take our 
word for it, that sometimes salmon, 
even in that season, scale the tide- 
washed rocks; but sunny and shady 
Summer comes, and what then may 
be our pastime ? In the Highlands— 
angling. For what genial warmth 
animates all nature in the time im- 
mediately round about the longest 
day! Winter lingering chills the lap 
of May, and Winter, stealthily creep- 
ing on, clothes with cranreuch the 
russet cloak of Autumn. But June 
and July in those lofty regions are 
the sole summer months, and how 
bright then the flowerage, the honey- 
dews how balmy! The lochs are 
then all alive, and their play is our 
pastime; you may fill your pannier 
then and there, by a hook baited 
with a flower-fly ; deadly is the 
lure of a leaf. Bear witness, ye 
lonely lochs among the vassals of 
Ben Lomond and of Ben Nevis! And 
if ye be silent, then speak thou 
whose “ rushes to the breeze sing 
forth their ancient melodies,” be- 
neath the eagle-haunted deer-beloved 
cliffs, that seem sometimes to spurn, 
and sometimes to woo, the silvan 
altitudes of Glenure! But Midsum- 
mer is the season for flappers, and 
of all this world’s quackery, what 
is so soul-subduing as the quackery 
of a startled storm of anata on 
the shallow bosom of a reed-encir- 
cled mere, up among the mists of 
the mountains, while the morning 
echoes all jump from their slumbers 
on the unseen rocks, and the din 
deadens the sound of the volleying 
musketry, known to be deadly but 
by the shower of feathers, and the 
sprawl, spatter, squatter, and squash 
on the water, agitated as by a whirl- 
wind! 

No paltry prelude this to the 
Twelfth of August, when out of the 
deep black bosom of the heather, 
upeprings, whizzing and whirring, as 
if his wings were of iron, at head of 
his own begotten clan, the old gor- 
cock, as bright and bold as his birth- 
place,and then plumb down in instant 
death, with a thud like an earthquake, 
or straight as an arrow away up into 
ether to die in the sunsbine, and on 





ed out by Fine-nose, among the wild. 


briers canopying some cairn of the ,. 


desert. Or seek ye to stalk the deer ? 
Then must your eye ken to distin- 
guish the antlers from the rhindless 
arms of the “dodder’d oak,” from 
the tree-like branches of the tall lady- 
fern, which, when not a breath of 
air is astir, do oft show a visionary 
semblance of the great-horned ani- 
mal at gaze, and when the breeze of 
a sudden is sweeping by, look like 
forehead of the monarch of the wild, 
rejoicing ere he run his race before 
the wind. 

But what is this we see before us ? 
Winter—we declare—and in full 
fig, with his powdered wig! On the 
mid-day of November, absolutely 
spow—a full, fair, and free fall of 
indisputable snow. 

Not the slightest idea had we, the 
day before, that a single flake had 
yet been formed in the atmosphere, 
which, on closing of our shutters, 
looked through the clear-obscure, 
indicative of a still night and a bright 
morning. But we had not seen the 
moon. She, we are told by an eye- 
witness, early in the evening, stared 
from the south-east, “ through the 
misty horizontal air,’ with a face of 
pessawnen magnitude, and brazen 
1ue, symptomatic, so weather-wise 
seers do say, of the approach of the 
snow-king. On such occasions it 
requires all one’s astronomical 
science to distinguish between sun 
and moon ; for then sister resembles 
brother in that wan splendour, and 
you wonder for a moment, as the 
large beamless orb (how unlike to 
Dian’s silver bow!) is in ascension, 
what can have brought the lord of 
day, at this untimeous hour, from his 
sea-couch behind the mountains of 
the west. Yet during the night-calm 
we suspected snow—for the hush of 
the heavens had that downy feel to 
our half-sleeping fancy, that belongs 
to the eider-pillow in which dis- 
appears our aged, honoured, and un- 
maces ed head. Looking out by 
peep of day—rather a ghostlike ap- 
pearance in our long night-shirt 
which trails a regal train from afar 
—we beheld the fair feathers dimly 
descending through the glimmer, 
while momently the world kept 
whitening and whitening, till weknew 


not our home-returning white cat on . 





[Dee,.., 
his desceut to the lower world, scent , 
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what ‘was yesterday the back-green, 
but’ by the sable tail that singularly 
shédts from the rump of that ona 
noménon. We were delighted. Into 
the ¢old plunge-bath we played plop 
like a salmon—and came out as red 
as @ cut of that incomparable fish. 
One ‘ply of leather—one of flannel 
—and one of the linen fine ; and then 
the suit of pepper and salt over all; 
and you behold us welcoming, hail- 
ing, and blessing the return of day. 
Frost, too, felt at the finger and toe- 
tips—and in unequivocal true blue at 
the point, Pensive Public, of thy Gre- 
cian or Romannose. Furs, at once, are 
all the rage ; the month of muffs has 
come; and round the neck of Eve, 
and every one of all her daughters, 
is seen harmlessly coiling a boa-con- 
strictor. On their lovely cheeks, the 
Christmas roses are already in full 
blow, and the heart of Christopher 
North sings aloud for joy. Furred, 
muffed, and boa’d, Mrs Gentle ad- 
ventures abroad in the blast; and, 
shouldering his crutch, the rough, 
ready, and ruddy old man shews how 
widows are won, whispers in that de- 
licate ear of the publication of bans, 
and points his gouty toe towards the 
hymeneal altar. In the bracing air, 
his frame is strung like Paganini’s 
fiddle, and he is felt to be irresistible 
in the piggicato. “Lord of his pre- 
sence, and no land beside,” what 
cares he even for a knight of the 
Guelphic order ? Onhis breast shines 
a star—may it never prove a cross— 
beyond bestowal by king or keesar— 
nor is Maga’s self jealous or envious 
of these wedded loves. And who 
knows but that ere another Novem- 
ber snow sheets the Shotts, a curious 
little Kit, with the word North dis- 
tinctly traceable in blue letters on 
the whites of his eyes, may not be 
playing antics on his mother’s knee, 
and with the true Tory face in minia- 
ture, smiling upon the guardian of 
the merry fellow’s own and his coun- 
try’s constitution ? 

But “somewhat too much of this” 
—there are other sports for winter, 
and among them all, multifarious 
and multitudinous though they be, 
what vi one can compare with— 
Curling 

That sport stirs the heart of auld 
Scotland till you hear it beating in 
her broad bosom. Shepherds, herds- 
men, woodsmen, plouglimen, pea- 
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sants all, lords, baronets, squires, 
clergymen, professors, students, me- 
chanics, artificers, labourers with 
spade, shuttle, or hammer, are flock- 
ing over the fields and moors, where- 
ever pit, pond, dam, tarn, or loch, 
gleam blue in their brilliant solidity 
to the sun that seems to strengthen 
the frost. You see, and rejoice to 
see, the difference between the po- 
pulace and the people. For these 
are the people of Scotland, a stal- 
wart set gathering to peaceful sport; 
and should you think for a moment 
of war and battle, you wonder not 
that the mother of such sons, “ Albion, 
the Island Albion, or Great Britain,” 
should be the freest of the free. 

It has pleased gracious nature to 
besprinkle Scotland with gems of the 
first water. Not Lochmaben alone 
should be called “ Margery o’ the 
mony Lochs.” Let that name be 

iven to our country, and eke to 

aga, our country’s pride. What 
an innumerable multitude of isles 
within our isle! Intersected espe- 
cially is our beautiful North, by 
all shapes of streams, and full, to 
overflowing, with all shapes of in- 
land seas, whose waters are pure and 
bright, as young poet’s dreams. ’Tis 
the Land of Curlers—and hark how 
the great stones go growling along a 
thousand rinks—while ever and anon 
the joyous shout of triumph loosens 
the snow-wreath on the cliff, and 
echo announces from afar the fall of 
the avalanche ! 

We are happy to see that this truly 
Scottish winter-game hasat last found 
a worthy chronicler. Memorabilia 
Curliana Mabenensia, though not the 
best Latin imaginable, is the title of a 
mostamusing and instructive volume. 
The author is, what all authors should 
be, an enthusiast; he writes con 
amore, and likewise con spirito ; and 
it puts our spirits in tune to read his 
always animated and often eloquent 
descriptions of the “ roaring play” 
—a favourite pastime, we know, of 
the ardent Burns, and of the pensive 
Grahame, who have celebrated its 
delights, each in his own way, the 
one in a few bold flashes, and the 
other in the calmer light of song. 
It is indeed a most poetical pastime 
—and, therefore, dear to us natives 
of Scotland, who, whatever’ the 
Cockneys may say of Sawney, in 
their usual small lying style, are 
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assuredly, of all earth’s known in- 
habitants, out of all 77 and away 
the most poetical people. 

Old Pennycuick sayeth, 


* To curl on the ice doth greatly please, 
Being a manly Scottish exercise ;” 


and our author adds truly, that it 
is decidedly a national one. He 
abridges, from “ An Account of the 
Game of Curling,’ by a Member of 
the Duddingston Society, published 
in 1811, some historical notices of 
the game, which seem to shew, that 
though now so national with us as 
almost to be confined to Scotland, it 
had probably a continental origin. 
All the evidence which etymology 
can give—the technical language of 
the art being all Dutch or German— 
directly points out the Low Countries 
as the place where it originated; 
and he agrees with those who as- 
cribe its introduction among us to 
those Flemish emigrants who settled 
in Scotland about the end of the 15th, 
and —— of the 16th century. 
He finds no mention made of it prior 
to the beginning of the 17th century. 
Camden, in his Britannia, (in 1607,) 
speaking of the Isle of Copinsha, 
sy incidentally, that there are 
“ found upon it plenty of excellent 
stones for the game of curling, which 
shews that the game was both pretty 
general and in considerable repute 
at the time.” Be that as it may, itis 
certain that within the memory of 
living men, the e has become 
far more artful and scientific than it 
Was among our ancestors. The spe- 
cimens that still remain of the un- 
handled, unpolished blocks which 
were used by the curlers, compara- 
tively of modern times, furnishing a 
strange and striking contrast to the 
beautifully balanced and cunningly 
equipped stones that are now seen 
circling the tee. It seems probable 
that, at first, Curling was nothing 
else than the game of quoits prac- 
tised on the ice. The old stones 
which yet remain, both from size 
and shape, favour that conjecture ; 
——- only a niche for the finger 
and thumb, as if they had been in- 
tended tobe thrown. Till lately, from 
one end of Scotland to the other, 
Curling was commonly called Kuting. 
Now, it more resembles billiards ; 
and our ingenious author remarks 
“thatit may be said to be an extension 
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and complication of the jeu royal de 
billard, bearing, however, to billiards 
pretty much the same proportion 


that chess bears to chequers.” We 
suspect he is not a billiard-player; 
for if he had been, he would have 
known that the number of possible 
strokes in that game are infinitely 
greater than in curling, and conse- 
quently that in that game, to attain 
any thing like consummate skill, is far 
more difficult, and requires the per- 
petual practice of a whole life. Nei- 
ther is he correct in saying that bil- 
liards “ is an amusement of the pent 
city, played within the confined pre- 
cincts of four walls, the arena, the 
few yards of the gambling-table, the 
actors but too frequently those whose 
disreputable shrift it is to herd to- 
gether to barter for diabolical gains 
—night-clouded as their purposes, 
the season—a gas lamp the luminary 
—jealousy, animosity, and chicanery, 
the presiding genii of the spot.” 
Such indeed is, in general, but too 
true a picture of a public billiard- 
room in a town, and from such low 
and perilous haunts let all our inge- 
nuous youth keep aloof. But a bil- 
liard-room in a gentleman’s house in 
the country is always the scene of an 
elegant recreation, and in a wet or 
muggy day, is a pleasant relief from 
the library, or even the drawing- 
room. Did our worthy friend never 
see ladies at play? In their hands 
the light mace is a more deadly wea- 
pon than that heaviest one that dealt 
destruction around in the mailed fist 
of the Pounder. But this is a trifle; 
and he says well, “ Curling, the child 
of day, of honour, and sociality, is 
waged upon the glassy bosom of 
some romantic lake; the snow-capt 
mountains and tesselated woods are 
the sheltering screen; the season is 


, the Saturnalia of Scottish life; the 


combatants ‘ the bold peasantry, 
our country’s pride.’” What higher 
commendation, he elsewhere asks, 
can possibly be given of any amuse- 
ment than that summed up in the 
following lines ? 


“ Tt clears the brain—stirs up the native 
heat, 
And gives—a gallant appetite for meat.” 


“Tt rouses”—he adds in illustra- 
tion of that poetical text—* the so- 
cial warmth which the howling 
storms of winter have torpified ; kicks 
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out of the penthouse of the mind 
the chimeras engendered by the 
leisure perusal of the Dumfries 
Courier ; and lastly, begets in the 
astronomical region one of those 
important vacuums, ycleped by Wild- 
rake a bottomless stomach — into 
which are cast those gaseous vapours 
that cloud and distemper the brain, 
and which, when buried under a 
trebly replenished plate of beef and 
eens, With a quantum suff. of 
whisky toddy, would require even a 
more startling apparition than the 
ghost of the Catholic Question, a 
personification of the National Debt, 
or any other political bugbear of the 
day, to arise from the abyss whereinto 
they have fallen, and extricate them 
from that load under which they 
are quietly inurned.” Written like 
a true curler—nor less so what we 
now quote with still greater pleasure. 
“ We well remember, however, the 
many schoolboy holydays obtained 
to witness parish bonspiels. These 
were white-days, even in those youth- 
ful years, when all was gaiety of 
heart, which stand out still in alto- 
relievo from the tabula rasa of all 
that surround them. When buttoned 
up to the chin, with skates in our 
mittened hand, we proudly shoulder- 
ed our father’s besom, and accom- 
panied him to the scene of action, 
eager to witness the exploits of the 
day, and with a breast palpitating 
with anxiety for the result. O! these 
were, and still are, joyous times! 
when the winter’s sun, ‘shining slant 
on tower and tree,’ rises clear and 
bright over the sheeted lochs—when 
the winds, as yet congealed, lie sleep- 
ing and sparkling in hoary crystalli- 
zation upon every bough—when the 
bracing air purifies the blood, and 
gives elasticity and buoyancy to the 
spirits, as morning, big with the fate, 
of channel-stanes and fame, calls to 
the sport ‘all the merry handlers 
of the quoit.’ Then, whilst through 
the livelong day 


——‘ kindles the friendly strife,’ 


merriment and glee flash around. 
The village wit pours out unrestrain- 
ed his banter and his joke. The 
skaters, flickering in fantastic groups, 
add variety and pd to the scene. 
Young and old of the slipshod look- 
ers-on anxiously participate in the 
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success or defeat of their respective 
friends. Then, too, whilst 
——‘ aged men, 

Smit with the eagerness of youth, are 
there, 

While love of conquest lights their beam- 
less eyes— 

New nerves their arms, and makes them 
young once more’=— 


the joyous schoolboy, in mimic 
pets, and nicknamed after the 
champions of the olden time, wages 
tiny warfare with pigmy stones. 
Whilst last, not least, the peerless 
maidens, ‘ busked braw,’ coming 
to draw water, coyly submit to those 
delightful abductions which their 
swains impose—and, seated upon 
their water-cans, are hurled over 
the ice, amidst the shouts and emu- 
— of their numerous attendants, 
and, 

‘ Hill and valley, dale and down, 

Ring wi’ the social band.’ 


These are scenes which might well 
occasion the appropriate motto of 
the Duddingston Curling Society— 
and which, happily, is not appli- 
cable to the efulness and gaiety 
of that spot alone,— 

Sic Scoti, alii non eque felices.” 

Though a national game, Curling 
has never been universal in Scot- 
land. It is estimated, says our au- 
thor, that even now about a million 
of the inhabitants never heard of it. 
We cannot believe that, our good 
sir. People born and bred in ) me 
towns hear of nothing out of them ; 
but almost all the rural population 
of Scotland, and that of villages and 
clachans, have surely heard of this 
game, and know, at least, that it is 
practised on the ice, and that it is 
not skating. True it is, however, 
that in some places where it once 
flourished, the game has gone into 
decay or desuetude; while it is a 
cheering fact, again, that in many 
others it prospers beyond all prece- 
dent—and perhaps nowhere more 
than round about Edinburgh. Some 
hundred years or so ago, the very 
Magistrates themselves are said to 
have gone to the Curling, and re- 
turned, in a body, with a band be- 
fore them playing tunes suitable to 
the occasion ; though now our 
civic rulers never venture as @ Cor- 
poration on such slippery ground, 
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yet, under the auspices of the Dud- 
dingston Society, a new spirit has 
been infused into the game. The 
institution of that society was an 
era in the history of Curling—and 
from it, as from a centre, have 
radiated beams wide over the land. 
The south and the west of Scotland 
have long been distinguished also for 
dexterity in the art; and numerous 
local or parochial Curling Societies 
exist in full operation, all indicating 
that the game is fast rising to a de- 
ee of popeiesity and vigour, hi- 
therto unexampled in the history of 
the world. In the north of England, 
we are told, though we never saw 
it, that Curling has made consider- 
able progress; the only approach 
to the game made there, as far as 
our knowledge goes, being what is 
called “ channelling,’ a rude and 
artless amusement, with chance 
stones from the brook, and not to be 
viewed by a Scotchman without feel- 
ings of pity, akin to contempt. But 
the truth is, that England is at least 
a century behind Scotland in all the 
arts and sciences, notwithstanding 
the impulse communicated to her 
by the union of the kingdoms. Some 
spirited Scotchmen, among the few 
resident in London, some years ago, 
got upaspiel onthe New River, which 
was Deheld with much admiration 
by the natives of the Wen. But the 
ice threatening to give way, the 
ame terminated somewhat abrupt- 
y; nor have we ever heard of its 
having been renewed. In Ireland, 
Curling “ languishes, grows dim, and 
dies ;” though ’tis a pastime admir- 
ably suited to the Irish character. A 
rare sight would be a concluding 
bonspiel with shillelahs on the ice— 
and the curling-stones themselves 
would make no unformidable mis- 
siles. With better success, we are 
told, has the game been carried over 
the Atlantic, and established in the 
frozen regions of North America. ° 
“ But what the deuce,” quoth an 
English reader, “ is Curling?” We 
cannot tell you better than in the 
words of Pennant :—“ Itis an amuse- 
ment of the winter, and played upon 
the ice, by sliding from one mark to 
another, great stones of 40 or 70 
unds weight, of a hemispherical 
Fors, with a wooden or iron handle 
at top ; the object of the player being 
to lay his stone as near the mark as 
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possible; to guard that of his part- 
ner, which has been well laid before’y’ 
or to strike off that of his antago-' 
nist.” That is Curling; and in these 
few words you have a general de. 
scription of a game in which, while it 
requires a calculating head, and a 
nice eye and a steady arm, may be 
aroused almost all the passions of 
the heart, and all else in this world. 
given to oblivion. 

Now for a few words from our 
scientific author upon the pdints of 
the game. The length of the rink— 
or course of the stones—should be 
about 42 yards—and the mark at 
each end is called the Tee, 

“ Wicking—or In-ringing, the pret- 
tiest and most scientific point in the 
game by far—and which, we under- 
stand, though we can scarce credit it, 
is not in universal practice—is to take 
the shot, and leave yourself behind the 
rampart of your adversary’s barri- 
cade, when to all appearance their 
winner was impregnable: viz. by 
taking an inner angle off a side-shot, 
in such a manner as to change and 
direct the course of your stone upon 
the one to be projected—or else to 
effect the same, when the case per- 
mits, by drawing off the said shot. 
This high degree of science in thé 
game is by no means hazardous ; but 
one in which such proficiency may 
soon be obtained as to render its 
adoption the general rate of ‘play. 
We have often seen a wily skip first 
cause an apparently useless side-shot 
to be laid, and then by a dexterous 
in-wick eject the winner, and sit like 
—Will Wastle, invincible in his cas- 
tle. 

“ Out-wicking, is to strike the outer 
angle of a stone, so as thereby to put 
it into the spot. Though a much 
more difficult operation, it can some- 
times be practised with effect when 
in-wicking cannot. This is an ele- 
gant movement, and worthy the at- 
tention of amateurs. 

“ Chipping a guard, is simply, by 
displacing a guard, to open up the 
winner. 

“ Cannoning, when the game has 
become complex, and the shot diffi- 
cult to be taken in any other way, is 
the combined operation of making‘a 

ard butt off the winner, and follow 
in with your own stone, thus turnin 
an instrument of defence into one o 
offence, viz., by striking it in such a 
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position as that the guard shall take 
the winner at a slight angle, and so 
cause both to spue out, whilst the 
stone projecting these movements 
shall follow up, and remain the shot. 
This, which is nearly, in billiard 
terms, walking a cannon, requires less 
dexterity than strength, and is very 
often effective play; for only strike 
strong enough, and fifty times to one 
the guard driven will not hit so dead 
upon the winner as merely to take 
its place—the smallest possible vari- 
ation from the direct causing it to 
diverge. ‘Come away, my boy! 
don’t spare the powder!’ is always 
a jocose direction, exciting interest 
on both sides; and often, from the 
opposite end of the rink, have we 
seen the sole of our president’s stone 
over his head, when he had to /ift up 
double guards, or take a shot (a fa- 
vourite one with him) of this de- 
scription, and been delighted at the 
consternation of the adversary, as 
* With full force, careering furious on, 
Rattling, it struck aside both friend and 
foe, 
Maintain’d its course, and took the vic- 
tor’s place !” 

“ Butting, or ear and guard, is to 
put up a stone, and lie guard upon it. 

“ Rebutting, is towards the end of 
the game, when the ice is blocked 
up, and the aspect of the game hope- 
less or desperate, to run the gaunt- 
let through the same. The effect 
produced by astone driven furiously 
among double and treble guards, is 
often truly surprising. A thunder- 
bolt of this kind, as in ‘ change seats, 
the king’s coming,’ will often alter 
the tout ensemble of the game. 


¢ “ Shew me the winner !”’ cried Glenbuck, 
“ An’ a’ behind stan’ by!” 

Then rattled up the roaring crag, 
While a’ did crash and fly.’ 


“ Chipping a winner, is to avoid the 
guard, and take what you can see of 
a winner. 

“ Porting, is to come up, inter Syl- 
lam et Charybdim, i. e. to draw ashot 
through a strait formed by the stones 
upon the rink. 

“To chuckle, a term used upon the 
Azpbine ice, is to make a succession 
H in-wicks up a port to a certain ob- 

ect. 

_ © Besides these, there are many mi- 
Nor acts in the roll of doing—such as 
breaking an egg upon this stone, get- 
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ting under the grannie’s wing of an- 
other, resting at the cheek of a third, 
coming to the back of a fourth, fill- 
ing a port, &c. &c.; besides the long 
list of what is not to be done, viz., 
such as guarding, in place of strikin 
a stone—taking your own, instead o 
your opponent’s winner, &c.,—in a 
word, making good bad, or bad 
worse.” 

Pray, who is a Skip? A skip is 
“ king 0’ a’ the core”—in other 
words, captain, or director of his 
side of the game—rink ruler—there 
being, of course, at each rink, two 
skips. Much depends on the skip— 
for while he takes his own turn at 
the tee, it is his duty to instruct and 
advise, and, above all things else, to 
know the capabilities and powers of 
his subjects. He ought to be inti- 
mately conversant, if possible, with 
the peculiar play of each man of his 

arty—and to have studied, with a 
earned spirit, their intellectual and 
moral character. A skip must not 
only be a skilful curler, but a sound 
philosopher—else he deserves not 
the name. We have known skips 
who were elders of the kirk—nay, 
ministers—and we should have had 
no hesitation in backing either of 
them, singly, against Satan himself— 
and the tottle of the whole against 
him and all his legions—off or on 
the ice. Characteristic of a good, 
bad, or indifferent curler, is at once 
seen by an accomplished skip—at- 
titude. From the position in which 
his player stands, when about to 
deliver his stone, he can tell whether 
he will play true for the required 
point, and will provide accor ingly 
—nor will he ever require, or suffer, 
a difficult shot at the hand of an 
uncertain, much less a poor player. 
Better far in all such cases—and 
they must be of frequent occurrence 
—to spend the stone. The skip, too, 
must understand, that he may be able 
to make due allowances for them, all 
biasses on the ice—and give right 
direction by his besom placed ¢ra- 
verse—thereby often seeming to work 
a miracle, As all players—or rather 
stones—says our author—do not take 
the same bias—the skip must detect 
in each, if not the cause, the kind of 
deviation. What an amount of know- 
ledge that implies! knowledge, too, 
of that delicate and exquisite kind 
possible but to a person gifted with 
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ood natural endowments, cultivated 

y the continual education of a self- 
taught mind, at all times conversant 
“ with man, with nature, and with 
human life.” 

It is the business of the skips to 
marshal the rink, and that must be 
done on the principle of placing each 
player in the station where he will be 
most efficient. The two firstshould 
be old and accurate /eads—the three 
last athletic and experienced players 
—weak or uncertain ones in the mid- 
dle. When young or unskilful hands 
commence the game, then ensues 
confusion worse confounded—stones 
far outshooting, or sideward leaving 
the tee—“ that find no end in devious 
mazes lost.” Though things may not 
be so bad as this, still a “ runaway 
character” is given to the play, and 
the true curler girns to see the 
* loose and pointless play.” 

With regard to the kind, or style 
af game, we entirely agree with our 

riend, in giving the preference to a 
drawing, over a striking play. It af- 
fords much more display of science, 
and of course an intenser interest. 

“ It ought ever to be kept in view 
—for this is the distinguishing fea- 
ture of Curling—that man is leagued 
with, and opposed to man, not for 
the purpose of muscular exertion, 
but for that of skill and address. Un- 
less, then, when in peculiar exigencies 
the latter requires 


¢ The might which slumbers in the yeo- 
man’s arm,’ 


we think that it ought to be a skip’s 
rule of game never to strike away 
an opponent’s stone until the game 
becomes complicated, and he has at 
least two or more stones, and one of 
these guarded within ken of the tee. 
When the order of the day is,— 
§ strike—strike |’ bare rink-heads are 
the consequence, and no opportunity 
resents for wicking, cannoning, 
wing, porting, and guarding, 
which As out the science of the 
combatants, and constitute that beau- 
ty and fascination in the spiel, which 
alike invigorates the body and braces 
the mind.” 

Nor let it ever be forgotten that 
sweeping is one half of the battle. To 
a keen eye the skip must join a 
clear tongue—as promptly he cries 
— Sweep, sweep.” 


* Up besoms !” 
But let the skip be in skill the skip of 
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skips, he is worse than worthless if he 
have not temper. Let him shew iras. 
cibility or peevishness, and his part 
is dished ; their spirits are dampe 
—nervousness creeps over all, and 
the strong arm is palsied, or inspired 
with fatal strength—*“ brings death 
into the world and all our woe, with 
loss of Bonspiel.” “Patience is no- 
where a greater virtue than on the 
ice.’ The Shepherd will pronounce 
thata “grandapopgthegm.” “Becan- 
nie” —* be cautious ever,” is a wise 
saw—and by many arink has been 
chosen for the slogan. For a stone 
that overshoots the tee is a lost 
stone; while one merely over the 
hogg—(the line on the hither side 
of which a stone is dead)—is “in 
the way of promotion,” and either as 
a guard will be useful, or, what with 
butts from friend or foe, will find a 
station near or within the ring. 

And what of Cramps? Hear autho- 
rity. “Curling, where it is consider- 
ed to be practised upon improved 
principles, has laid aside the use of 
cramps, and the players stand upon 
a movable piece of board, or iron, 
laid by the tee. This mode may 
answer the purpose as far as the de- 
livery of the stone is concerned very 
well—and indeed upon ponds or 
small fields of ice, where changes 
of rinks cannot be admissible ;—it 
must ever be kept in view, however, 
that sweeping forms, as before said, 
a most important item in the curler’s 
task. Nor can we see how this can 
properly be performed, unless the 

layer stands sicker upon the ice. 

he alert sweeper has little in com- 
mon with the mincing steps of the 
slipshod looker-on. rhe uncramp- 
eted broomster, and the pilgrim with 
the (unboiled) peas, may go hand in 
hand. Commend us to the good old 
plan. He who cannot play a scien- 
tific game in cramps, will never play 
one out of them.” 

What are Bonspiels? Bonspiels, 
or bonspels, in contradistinction to 
spiels, which may be defined to im- 

y a game or match between mem- 

ers of the same society, or of a limit- 
ed party of adversaries, are matches 
between rival parishes or districts. 
In former or feudal times—our ex- 
cellent friend well says—when the 
nobility were principally resident 
upon their estates, it was customary 
for one baron and his tenantry to 
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challenge another ; these contests 
were waged, year after year, with all 
the keenness of hereditary feuds, 
In latter times, however, it is ge- 
nerally one society or parish against 


another. These encounters are of 
course invested with all the interest 
which anxiety to support the renown 
of the respective parties can create; 
though attended, at the same time, 
with all the harmony and good hu- 
mour for which curlers are proverbi- 
ally celebrated. These meetings form 
the grand field-days of an ice-cam- 
pai Numerous private matches, 
or trifling stakes, form almost the 
daily routine of the curling season ; 
and are carried on in a spirit of ri- 
valry which gives zest and variety, 
during its continuance, to what may 
be called a society’s domestic or 
everyday sport. 

The author of Curliana is a Dum- 
fries-shire man,which is a great curl- 
ing county, and he writes of his na- 
tive region with an eloquent enthu- 
siasm. Throughout Dumfries-shire, 
he tells us that various Curling So- 
cieties exist, some with, and others 
without, a constitution, There, in 
general, bonspiels are played with 
forty players a-side—and the parish 
of Lochmaben, which abounds in 
lakes, and is very populous, enrols 
about 150 names in her Curling list, 
all of whom are eligible to play in 
parish matches. By the resolutions 
of the society, however, to meet the 

eneral custom of the district, it is 
judiciously provided that forty of the 
best players shall be chosen annually 
in November, to play in all bonspiels 
—a number amp y sufficient to up- 
hold the honour of the parish on the 
ice. These forty players are divided 
into five rinks, headed by five Skips, 
who are ex officio President and 
Vice-Presidents of the society, and 
who, together with the Secretary and 
Vice-Skips, form the annual com- 
mittee of management. 

“ We regret the want of a minute- 
book prior to the year 1823, merely on 
this account, that no written memora- 
bilia exist of the ‘days and deeds’ of 
those champions of the broom whose 
fame has filled the ears of the neigh- 
bouring parishes, and which is still fresh 
in the proud recollection of our own, A 
regret, however, which this reflection 
goes far to extinguish—that it is invidi- 
ous to blazon forth the defeats of others, 
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and at best but shallow to be the trum- 
peters of our own renown. We would 
distinguish, however, between barefaced 
gasconade, and that inoffensive assurance 
which but appropriates its due, The 
motto is an admirable one, and as inci- 
ting to ‘ bold endeavours and, adventures 
high,’ should ever be acted upon, Pal- 
mam qui meruit ferat. We designate 
by another name than false delicacy the 
spirit of those who can win some glori- 
ous and well foughten spiel, and yet 
blush to find it fame. 

“ Though the mantle of oblivion shrouds, 
then, many of these exploits, enough of 
modern victories remain to be told to 
arouse the jealousy of our curling con- 
freres. Among the heroes, too, of the 
days of old, there are not a few of whom 
we have to say, Nomina stant umbra. Of 
those who are still familiar in our mouths, 
we have space only to enumerate one or 
two. The first of these in time, if not 
in fame, is— 

* Deacon Jardine, who flourished from 
the beginning of the 18th century down- 
wards. He was a very celebrated player, 
and is the oldest preses of the Lochmaben 
rinks whose name has survived the lapse 
of an hundred and thirty years. 

‘* Walter Dryden, his successor, flourish. 
ed about the middle of the century, 
Great things are spoken of his skill and 
prowess; and of the numerous bonspiels 
he fought and won, He was succeeded 
in his office by his great rival and co- 
temporary— 

“Bailie James Carruthers—the re- 
doubted Bonaparte, so dubbed from the 
distinguished success with which he long 
headed our ice. He died full of years 
and honour about the close of the last 
century—and was succeeded by his pupil 
in the glacial art, the reigning President, 
under whose conduct the society has 
reached its present high and palmy state ; 
and of whom, when he shall have thrown 
his last stone, it may be truly said, take 
him for all and all, we ne’er shall see his 
like again. 

‘In addition to these magnates, a long 
list might be given of the eminent ice- 
players who under their banner fought 
alongst with them, side by side, sharing 
the honour and the pride of victory. Of 
these, however, it is sufficient to men. 
tion Dr Clapperton, of antiquarian me- 
mory—his son Alexander—Mr Edgar of 
Elshieshields— Provost Henderson of 
Cleugh- heads—Dickson, called the * Tu- 
tor,” of whose superior skill many anec- 
dotes are still afloat—the late Mr John- 
stone of Thornywhat—-Convener Fergus- 
son=—-Provost Dickson—Captain Hog- 
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gan—Mr Lindesay— Bailie Bell—Mr 
Robert Burgess—John Fead of Duncow, 
and our late regretted schoolmaster, Mr 
Glover, &c.; referring such of our pa- 
rish readers as may feel interested to 
the numerous list appended to the mi- 
nute-book of the Society; and which 
will be found to contain the names of all 
of any note who have appeared upon our 
ice during the present, and the greater 
part of the last, century. 

“These were leading Curlers of their 
day—nor do the present time, trebled 
as to number, boast of fewer in skill. In 
the existing roll of the Society, are many 
Names not thrown into shade by even 
the most renowned of any former age; 
of these the President, and Messrs Ir- 
ving, Johnstone, Watt, and Brotch, skip- 
pers—and their vices, Messrs James 
Burgess, Thomas Johnstone, jun., Wil- 
liam Graham, James Jardine, and John 
Henderson, may be considered as the 
chief.” 


It would be an endless task to at- 
tempt to record the triumphs of the 
Lochmaben Curlers in great parish 
matches, They have conquered 
Tinwald, Torthorwald, Dumfries, 
Mousewald, Cummertrees, Annan, 
Dryfesdale, Hatton, Wamphray, Ap- 
plegarth, and Johnstone. In the 
midst of a contest with the Kirkmi- 
chaelites, the ice gave way, and six 
persons having been drowned, the 
“roaring play” was hushed and still- 
ed, stones and besoms suffered all 
to remain where they were, without 
a thought. The names of the heroes, 
whose skill and prowess were main- 
ly instrumental to such conquests, 
have been preserved in the pages of 
Curliana. “ During the course of the 
French War, the following eight Cur- 
lers, Sir James Broun, Bailie Wil- 
liam Smith, Bailie Francis Bell, 
Messrs D. Irving of Righeads, Ro- 
bert Bell of Elshieshields, James 
Johnstone of Belzies, Alexander 
Harkness of Gotterby, and David 
Tavish of Todhillmuir, sustained the 
renown of the Lochmaben ice; and 
after numerous victories over the 
Curlers of the adjoining parishes, ob- 
tained, like Bonaparte’s famous le- 
gion, the name of the Invincible 
Board.” 

Among the Curlers of the south of 
Scotland, then, let it be said that the 
InvincisLes of “ Margery o’ the 
Mony Lochs,” have for time imme- 
morial been distinguished—and let 
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it likewise be said, that the success 
sors of the Invincibles are a set of 
tall fellows. But how came they 
on in their contests with the cele- 
brated Closeburnians? You shall 
hear. 

“ The Curlers of Closeburn having ac.. 
quired, by their prowess upon the trans. 
parent boards, as much celebrity amongst 
the parishes of the Nith, as their rivals of 
Lochmaben amongst those upon the An- 
nan, resolved, during the ice campaign of 
winter 1819-20, to try which of the parties 
should bear the palm: accordingly a chal- 
lenge was dispatched by them, bearing 
that they would take up a position upon 
the Lochmaben ice, with forty players, 
upon a certain morning, and then and 
there, either lose or win honour with the 
men of Old Margery. This challenge 
was not more gallantly given than it was 
cordially accepted. From the moment, 
as may be supposed, that the tocsin was 
sounded, Lochmaben through all her curl- 
ing population was quite on the qui vive. 
Rinks were assorted—preparations made, 
and all arranged fcr the redoubted con- 
test. At length the morning, big with the 
fate of channel-stones and fame, breaking 
upon the horizon, witnessed the pouring 
in of the adjacent population—eager to 
see the exploits of the day—and the 
lengthened file of the Closeburnian cham- 
pions bearing down upon the scene of 
action, 


* Wi’ channel-stanes baith glib an’ strong, 
Their army did advance ; 

Their crampets o’ the trusty steel, 
Like bucklers broad did glance. 


* A band wi’ besoms high uprear’d, 
Weel made o’ broom the best, 

Before them like a moving wood 
Unto the combat prest ; 


‘ The gallant gamesters briskly moved, 
To meet the daring foe’ — 

“ The renown of the respective combat- 
ants—the distance travelled by the chal- 
lengers—the numerous body assembled— 
all investing the encounter with an inte. 
rest, rather approaching to that which 
attends the inroad of some hostile ag- 
gression, than the engagement of eighty 
peaceable and friendly curlers, whose 
stake was the honour of their respective 
parishes—the forfeit, beef and greens. 

“ About eleven o’clock the parties 
marshalled their way to the Kirk Lochs, 
where the Presidents having agreed to 
take up each other, and the other Skips 
having arranged among themselves, the 
boards were selected, the tees cut, and 
the ‘roaring sport begun.’ At first, 


notwithstanding the cautious tact, and 
cool possession of the Closeburnians, 
success seemed to promise a hollow tri- 
umph to the Lochmaben party. _ Their 
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senior ink gained an easy victory over 
the adverse president's, The second 
stood at one time 20 shots to 4: when 
Sectrity bred carelessness, and it ulti- 
matély won, though with but small cre- 
dit, comparatively, to itself. The third 
and fourth eventually lost. The fate of 
the bonspiel now turned upon the suc- 
cess of our junior rink: all then crowd- 
ed around to witness the termination ; 
and the anxiety of both parties and of 
the spectators, wound up to the highest 
pitch, accumulated as the game ap- 
roached, and became more and more 

intense till it reached its ultimatum upon 
both combatants attaining to twenty. 
The ‘decisive spell’ remained !— 

* How stands the game !—’tis like to like 

Now ! for the winning shot, man !’ 
The stone was thrown amidst the ‘ eager 
breathless grins’ of the players—the 
sweepers ‘ plied it in’—Lochmaben had 
it |—and of course, if 

‘Triumphant besoms flew (not) in air,’ 
and if the ‘ moment’s silence still as 
death,” which had pervaded the anxious 
throng, gave place to no ‘ sudden burst 
of the vietor’s shout,’ or to 

* Hurrahs loud and long, man |’ 


it was only because an honourable eti- 
quette forbids all such vociferous rejoi- 
cings over a prostrate foe. Thus termi- 
nated, however, the first great match 
with Closeburn. Both parties then 
shaking hands, left the ice together in 
the height of good fellowship and ad- 
journed to the Crown Inn, where smo- 
king cheer awaited them after the labours 
and amusement of the day: and where, 
amid new-formed friendships, the even- 
ing was spent with as much harmony, 
sociality, and glee, as perhaps ever 
crowned a curling board.” 

Nothing can be more lively and 
| egpteper ey = than all the above ; 

ut on what follows, we must con- 
struct a scold. “It was this same 
Bonspiel, however, which a Reve- 
rend Professor,connected with Close- 
burn, laid hold upon to serve up to 
the public in a caricaturing article 
in Blackwood, for February 1820, 
under the title, ‘ Horz Scoticxz, No. 
I.;’ in which, with a total disregard 
of facts, persons, places, and circum- 
stances, and without a particle of 
truth, or manly sincerity to redeem 
—to quote his own words—‘ the 
small wit floating in an under cur- 
rent,’ which runs throughout it—te 
give way to a paltry feeling of male- 
volent jealousy, he 
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* Unlaced his reputation, 
And spent his rich opinion.’ 


Few people in possession of their 
senses abuse Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine now-a-days. This sudden sally 
of the historiographer of the Trans- 
parent Board—manifestly an amiable 
man—startled us not a little; and 
Christopher, “like Grey Goshawk 
stared wild.” Black, indeed, thought 
we, must be the crime perpetrated 
in our February Number for 1820, 
unforgetable, unforgiveable, inef- 
faceable, and inexpiable, and most 
unprofessorial, which, after “ the 
long lapse of twelve revolving 
years,’’ thus deepens with fouler 
and fouler stains before the moral 
and religious imagination of the 
Chronicler of Curliana, We had for 
nearly the tenth part of a century 
been indulging the delightful dream, 
that all the early sins of Maga had 
passed into oblivion, and that her re- 
putation was pure as that of a Vestal 
virgin. With a queerish and qualmy- 
ish feeling we turned her up for Fe- 
bruary, 1820, expecting to be hor- 
rified with the blackness of the 
concern, when, to our delighted asto- 
nishment, Horze Scotice, No. I, 
smiled upon us, of al] white things in 
this world, the most innocent and 
ingenuous— 


“ In wit a man, simplicity a child.” 


So far from time, place, persons, cir- 
cumstances, &c., being all misrepre- 
sented, not the most remote allusion 
is made to one single human being 
in all this blessed world! That the 
reverend Professor who wrote that 
admirable article, may have curled 
as a Closeburnian, against the Invin- 
cibles of Lochmaben, among the do- 
minions of “ Margery o’ the Mony 
Lochs,” is very probable, for he ex- 
cels in many a harmless and manly 
pastime. But Horz Scotice, No. I, 
is a fictitious description altegether— 
and the bonspiel there described is as 
completely a creation of Dr Gilles- 
pie’s brain, as Burning the Tweed is 
of Sir Walter’s, in one of his novels. 
These men of Mony-Loched Mar- 
gery sometimes imagine all the 
world are thinking, and speaking, 
and writing about them, when she 
is looking after, and wholly engross- 
ed with her own affairs. “Never till 
this hour have they been even so 
muchas once — to in the faint« 
oR 
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est degree in this Magazine. The 
author of Curliana certainly owes 
an apology to the author of Hore 
Scoticze ; and unless he make it in a 
month or two, and expunge his folly 
in his next edition, we must reluct- 
antly inflict the knout. 

It was not till the winter of 1822-3, 
that a suitable opportunity present- 
ed itself for the Cleseburnians to re- 
gain their honours, and bear “ their 
trophied besoms back again.” The 
defeated party, of course, sent the 
challenge ; and of the contest and its 
result, we have here a narrative, in 
a letter written by one of the Loch- 
mabenites—a Curler, on whose as- 
sertion the Curling world may rely 
as firmly as on his stones :— 


“ About ten in the morning, bescm 
shouldered, I went into the burgh, which 
was all astir. The Closeburn party being 
already arrived, and our own men, with 
the turn-out of the parish and neighbour- 
hood in waiting, we proceeded forthwith 
to the Halleaths Loch, where, prelimi- 
naries adjusted, issue was joined. Tie 
ice, unfortunately, was far from being 
strong; but as the morning was clear, 
and rather frosty, appearances were so far 
favourable for the amusement in which 
we al] took so lively an interest. I 
played in our senior rink, which again 
opposed the leading one of Cioseburn— 
President v. President. At first we were 
most successful, numbering eleven shots 
before our opponents reckoned one ; and 
we were cheered by similar intellizence 
from our other boards—the spectaters, 
who moved from rink to rink, informing us 
that Lochmaben was carrying all before 
her ; and that on three of the other boards, 
they stood eight and ten love. Our par- 
ty, as you may well suppose, were quite 
elate. On the other hand, never did I 
witness more anxiety than what our op- 
ponents evinced. As the game advanced, 
they seemed to lose all heart. Let no 
man, however, despair upon ice—well is 
it called a ‘ slippery sport.’ Our game 
now stood nineteen to seven—a fearful 
odds—when the day, which previous to 
this had inclined to be soft, now changed 
completely, and became athaw. To add 
to our misluck, from the pressure of the 
on-lookers, (some hundreds,) who the 
more crowded around us, expecting that 
we should finish by an end or two—the 
water rushed up at both tees, and cover- 
ed in a short time almost the entire rink. 
The tide now turned—the Closeburn 
Curlers having greatly the advantage of 
ys, as their stones were much narrower 
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in the bottoms, and did not run upon half 
the surface of ours. The board soon be. 
came unplayable, and forced us—maugre 
opposition—to remove. The new tees, 
however, were scarcely cut, when a rent 
ran from end to end, and before a dozen 
stones Were thrown, we again stood and 
played in water nearly ankle deep. Our 
party once more proposed to change the 
board, but to this the Closeburnians 
would by no means consent, alleging, 
as we were the winning purty, we had 
no right to change. Seeing, therefore, 
that they wished to take advantage of 
playing amongst water, we determined 
to try it out, and see whether, unequally 
yoked as we were, we could not beat 
them. Accordingly, we played till the 
water became so deep, that few could get 
over the hog, so that at last it came to 
be, that he who threw farthest won the 
shot. Indeed, for several of the last 
ends, only four or five stones, out of the 
sixteen, got over the score. Under these 
circumstances, twice did the stone ofa 
Lochmaben Curler pass every other, and 
we came off victorious—if I may so pros- 
titute a term which can only apply to a 
scientific spiel. 

“In the mean time, with reversed suc- 
cess, it fared equally ill with all our other 
rinks. Our second, in whose favour the 
game at one time stvod thirteen to one, 
was the first to lose. hortly after, two 
others finished, one in favour of either 
side. Both combatants being thus equal, 
every one ran to witness the termination 
of the remaining rink. ‘The parties were 
well matched, and their game by this 
time stood nineteen to nineteen. Two 
shots were stillto Le gained. It is im- 
possible for me to describe the anxiety 
now feit by all. Every one pressed for. 
ward to see—and scarcely was a stone 
delivered, till its owner lost sight of it by 
the crowd of heads stretched out to wit- 
ness what effect it produced. At this 
critical juncture, as 
* Oft it will chance as the doubtful war burns, 
That victory will rest ou one high-fated blow,’ 
when the Closeburn party were lying the 
game shot, Lochmaben being second and 
third, it happened, just as our vice-skip- 
per was in the act to throw his stone, 

* All eyes bent on him who decides the great 
stake—’ 
—the rink swept, and all expectation— 
that a Closeburn Curler called out to him 
inan impertinent tone, ‘ Fit your tee, Sir!’ 
—The Lochmaben player, a stout young 
fellow, and passionate withal, could not 
brook the insult thus wantonly, and so 
publicly given, and a quarrel ensued. The 
consequence was what the Closeburnian 
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intended: the player was unhinged, and 
missed the shot. But for this circum- 
stance, there is scarcely a doubt that he 
would have taken it—for it was quite 
open, and he was one of the very best 
players on the Lochmaben ice. Every 
one felt indignant at—and even his own 
party scouted—the sinister trick ; for as 
our player was actually at the instant 
fitting his tee, the motive was obvious 
with which it was done. 

“ We then left the ice in a body, and 
nearly a hundred sat down to dinner in 
Smith’s inn. Upon the cloth being re- 
moved, appropriate speeches and toasts 
were made and given; and our worthy 
President introduced in a song a verse 
or two complimentary to the Closeburn- 
jans, which was received with enthusi- 
astic applause. Old Robert Burgess also, 
with the true feeling of a Curler, sung 
more than once, that capital ice-song, 
‘The music o’ the year is hushed,’ with 
equal effect. The bands of friendship got 
tighter the more they were wet: and we 
were all in the height of sociality before 
we arose. ‘The best of frieiids however 
must part. As many of the party had 
their horses at the Crown, we convoyed 
them so far: but here there was no part- 
ing, without their duich-an-dorris, before 
they went. Accordingly here we all re- 
joined—when there was again nothing 
but shaking of hands—professions of kind- 
ness, cordiality, and glee ; the Closeburn- 
jaus saying that they had never met with 
heartier or better fellows,—(and we 
thinking of them the same, )—and that we 
looked more like conquerors, than having 
suifered a defeat. After many kind invi- 
tations, and assurances of the satisfaction 
it would affurd them to see us upon their 
own ice, we at length separated, ‘ resolved 
to meet some ither day.’ 

“ A friend and myself had just left the 
inn, when a message overtook us, that 
our company was requested in a private 
apartment. Here we found two Close- 
burn players—opponents to our rink— 
who wished to express to us, over a bowl 
of brandy, how highly pleased they had 
been with the sports and entertainment 
of the day. After expatiating at length 
upon this topic—*‘ Skill depart frae my 
right hand,’ exclaimed one, ‘if, when your 
challenge arrives, I do not send down a 
special messenger to invite you both to 
my house. Me and mine have possessed 
the farm I occupy for the last hundred 
years,—and there’s naebody I shall be so 
proud to see as yoursells.” Upon this we 
parted with mutual feelings of regard. 

“As I know you to be curious in 
stones, I may mention, that upon this oc- 
casion the Closeburnians brought down 
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several great ones with them, and amongst 
others an enormous crag, which ran upon 
four feet. It was too unwieldy, if I re- 
member right, to play with—but it was 
placed upon the ice, both, I suppose, as 
their presidium et dulce decus. 

“The above is a transcript of what 
came under my own observation, and you 
may rely upon the accuracy of the facts 
and statements that it contains, I re- 
main, always, my dear Sir, 

Yours very sincerely, 


So much for the second spiel. Our 
author says that no notice had been 
taken by the Lochmaben party— 
though they had felt it acutely—of 
the unhandsome manner in which 
they had been treated by the fictitious 
account of the first bonspiel publish- 
ed in Blackwood. Blockheads were 
they for their pains. Even had they 
been quizzed in Maga, there was 
no need for the men of Margery to 
feel it acutely; but to feel acutely 
a fictitious general description of the 
game of Curling, is a stretch of sensi- 
bility with which no sempstress could 
sympathize. The acuteness of their 
sufferings, however, having been 
blunted by years, perhaps they might 
have regained some tolerable com- 
posure after this their undisputed 
defeat by the Curlers of Closeburn, 
had not “a gasconading poem from 
the same pen appeared in the Dum- 
fries paper of the week following, 
entitled, “ Hurrah for Closeburn.” 
This atrocious song was “ adapted to 
the double purpose of throwing, with 
one hand, dirt and disgrace upon 
Lochmaben, to the uttermost; with 
the other, holding up Closeburn to 
the skies.’ This atrocious song we 
have never seen to our knowledge; 
and we trust its wickedness is not so 
fiendlike as it seems to our fierce 
Lochmabenite. There certainly is 
something devilish “ in throwing with 
the one hand dirt and disgrace on 
Lochmaben, to the uttermost;” yet 
is that devilishness almost redeemed 
by the seraphic sentiment, “ of hold- 
ing up Closeburn to the skies.” On 
the appearance of this song, “ it was 
turned into parody, [by the author of 
Curliana?}] and a copy forwarded to 
the Lochmaben president to be _ 
lished en retorte.’ But he and his 
party had the “forbearance,’—we 
should say the magnanimity—to keep 
it from the press, But in the spring 
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of 1824, upon the production of ano- 
ther song by the same individual, 

the author of Horz Scoticz, No. L 

lackwood’s Magazine, Feb. 1820,) 
in which “an allusion was again 
made most gratuitously and offen- 
sively unjust to those whose silence 
and forbearance, not their blasting 
and blawing, as vulgarly imputed, 
was their crime, that then, and with- 
out the knowledge, sanction, or con- 
sent of the Lochmaben Curlers, it saw 
the light.’ What then? Why, “its 
publication was immediately follow- 
ed by a rejoinder, in the same piti- 
fully spiteful and scurrilous strain,” 
—and what then? Why, to that re- 
joinder there is asudden reply. “ But 
the Editor of the Dumfries Journal, 
in which the former had appeared— 
himself a Closeburn man—refused to 
insert it; though he struck off about 
200 blundered copies, which were 
circulated amongst, and made the 
round of all concerned at the time.” 
Of these plusquam civilia bella, we 
never till this moment heard; and 
should like to see each strophe and 
antistrophe as they were said or sung 
at beef and greens. We have nota 
doubt, that as pieces of personal and 
libellous matter, they are as amusing 
as harmless ; such little personalities 
seem to us to proceed mutually from 
amiable people alone; and it has 
often occurred to “us much reflect- 
ing on these things,” that it is strange 
how the satirical song-writer, for ex- 
ample, who is conscious during com- 
position of a divine philanthropy, 
which includes, of course, the indi- 
vidual absurdly said to be the victim 
of an assassin, that is, of a person 
with pleasing features and a sharp- 
nibbed pen, jotting down, in prose or 
verse, notices of certain mental or 
physical phenomena, presented in 
the conduct or converse of a brother 
Christian—* To us much reflecting 
on these things,” we say it has often 
occurred as very strange how the 
satirical song-writer, with such con- 
sciousnesses as these, can ever for 
a moment doubt that the lively 
creature libelling him in return, is 
inspired with the most affection- 
ate feelings towards him, and ready 
to do him any service that may be 
a on out as lying within the li- 

eller’s power. What is a libel, but 
“a wee bit byuckie?” In our ten- 
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derness, we go on and on, till we 
apply the term sometimes to a sin- 
gle stanza. And such is the horror 
which some silly people have of the 
vague idea of something or other 
existing in certain sounds, which is 
said to be “ libellous,’ that they 
have recourse to Courts of Justice, 
to ascertain how it may be; and in 
the event of its being decided by 
Trial by Jury that it is even so, they 
seek solatium in what is still more 
absurdly called damages. 

Thus rested matters between the 
Lochmabenites and the Closeburn- 
ians; nor did an opportunity again 
present itself, till the winter 1825 
and 6, for the decisive bonspiel. 


“ At last a challenge was accepted by 
the Closeburnians for the end of January. 
The Lochmaben party reached Brown- 
hill the night previous, and met with so 
joyous a reception from their old friends, 
as by no means improved their nerves 
for the important business of the day 
following. That, however, as it turned 
out, did not signify—for it was again to 
prove a trial of strength. As bad luck 
would have it, a drizzling morning rose 
upon a soft and blustry night, and the 
rival parties assembled upon the ice with 
clouded faces, under a clouded sky. 
Much, however, to the honour of the 
Closeburn Curlers, they proposed, through 
their president, as the state of the ice 
and weather did not permit of playing a 
fair scientific spiel, that, as dinner was 
ordered and the parties met, they should 
amuse themselves till that timewith a 
friendly mixed game. ‘This proposal Sir 
James and the seniors of his party re- 
solved to accept—but the younger men 
scouted the idea; and, considering the 
immense concourse of people who from 
far and near had crowded to witness the 
fray, declared one and all that ‘ they 
would not have it said for shame’ that 
they had come so far and had not played. 
Accordingly, after much hesitation, and 
upon a mutual understanding that the 
parties should again meet, and under 
more favourable circumstances decide 
the palm, the spiel commenced—and it 
soon fared with Lochmaben as foreseen. 
From the pressure of the crowd, and the 
spongy state of the ice, the water soon 
became so deep as to require to sweep 
the rink the whole length before each 
stone was delivered ; and even when that 
was done, it oftener than once happened 
that out of the sixteen stones, two only 
would get over the hog-score! It was 
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under these circumstances that again, by 
one rink, Closeburn gained,—and Loch- 
maben lost,—no honour. 

“ The combatants then returned to the 
Inn to dinner—where as usual the greatest 
harmony, good feeling, and hilarity pre- 
vailed. Ata late hour, the Lochmaben 
party wended their way towards the 
Lochs; and as an instance of the kindly 
impression they left behind them, we 
may mention, that one of their number, 
upon returning to the room in search of 
his hat, found the Closeburnians, one and 
all, mounted upon the table, on one foot, 
cups in hand, drinking, with all the ho- 
nours, * health, happiness, and prosperity 
to the men of old Margery.’ 

“In the former bonspiel, one of the 
Closeburn skippers lost the honour which 
he had acquired during five-and-twenty 
consecutive parish spiels. But in this, 
if, under the circumstances mentioned, it 
may be so construed, a greater trophy 
was achieved. It was reserved for the 
old President of their society to crop the 
laurels which Sir James for thirty un- 
vanquished years, at the head of the 
Lochmaben invincibles, had won and 
worn. The veteran Closeburnian had 
twice quailed before him—and had been 
heard to say, that if in the ensuing con. 
test he could beat the Baronet, he would 
die in peace. Requiescat/ his wish was 
amply gratified. Sir James’s players were 
mostly striplings, who could have done 
their work well had the ice been hard— 
but as it was, few ends wete played, till 
they were hors-de-combat !”” 

Up starts, again, as if from the in- 
fernal regions, the reverend Profes- 
sor, who, ever since the 1820, and 
long, long before, had so haunted the 
men of Margery’s imaginations, that 
he must have been seen in every 
bush in the moors. “ Following up 
the former provocations, in an early 
number of the Dumfries Journal 
another set of verses from the old 
quarter blazoned forth the defeat of 
Lochmaben, commencing in the 
hackneyed strain, 


‘Hurrah! for Closeburn, fling the note 
afar |’ ”” 


Now, we cannot help humbly 
thinking, that it is customary on all 
such occasions to expect that the 
poet-laureate of the victorious party 
should celebrate their conquest by a 
triumphal lay. It is not moderate 
or manly to call such song of triumph 
—justified by the practice of all the 
most heroic nations—“ following up 
former provocations.” But this lay 


of the laureate was forthwith “ duly 
turned into ludicrism by a burlesque 
song, published in the same paper.” 
The paper war, which had slumber- 
ed some seasons, again raged in all 
its fury—and, as no man likes to 
see the slightest production of his 
brain “ turned into ludicrism”—we 
ourselves dislike it excessively—the 
reverend Professor (here imperti- 
nently called a poetaster ) againshew- 
ed fight, and seems to have given his 
adversary a facer and a stomacher, 
right and left. Some half dozen 
years having elapsed since that coun- 
ter-hitting, the author of Curliana 
should have calmly recorded the 
conflict. Instead of doing so, he 
treats his antagonist most contuma- 
ciously, saying, that “ in his dia- 
tribes (a learned word for songs) 
there was such a breach of all cour- 
tesy and gentlemanly feeling as com- 
pletely to overreach its purpose, and 
to hold up its rancorous author to 
the scorn and disgust of the public at 
large,” &c. All this, we take it upon 
ourselves to say, is absolute raving ; 
Professor Gillespie, the writer of 
those jeux d’esprit—and they were 
manifestly, from the specimens quo- 
ted, nothing else, to say nothing of 
his admirable talents—being one of 
the warmest and kindest-hearted men 
that ever lived, with a heart as full 
of benignity as an egg’s full of meat, 
and not a drop of rancour in his 
whole composition. 

Our author then goes on to mo- 
ralize thus :— 


“A jeu d’esprit, however harmless, 
and even when expressly written pour 
faire rire, if at the expense of truth, 
and made public ut the expense of others, 
degenerates into something at best ex- 
ceedingly despicable. But if designedly 
and repeatedly persevered in through 
years, for the vindictive purpose of hold- 
ing up through the press a respectable 
body of unoffending men to the derision 
of their countrymen, it acquires a deeper 
shade of niddering stil]. The party whose 
names have been so unhandsomely 
dragged into light, can set, however, at 
nought the knavery done them. The 
anonymous concocter, and shameless 
publisher of utter fictions, can be but 
slightly affected by the imputation of 
motives which would press heavy in- 
deed upon an honourable mind. We 
leave him therefore to enjoy upon the 
pillory, where public opinion has long 
stationed him,—but in the ‘ attitude (pra 
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emphasis it!) of proud and unflinching 
defiance,’ as he is himself pleased to style 
it—what few will envy him, the harvest 
of his toil. If, however, in putting down 
one whose purpose seems (though hap- 
pily not effected) to have been to set two 
rival parishes by the ears, we have unin- 
tentionally offended the Curlers of Close- 
burn, ¢o them our kindly feelings dictate 
the amplest apology.” 


All this raving—or rather drivel— 
must be excluded from the next 
edition of this otherwise amiable and 
amusing volume —on pain of the 
knout. It makes the writer—at other 
times always lively and acute—seem 
absolutely—a sumph. But oil was 
poured into the wounded bosoms of 
the men of Margery, at the election 
dinner which took place at Lochma- 
ben on the 3d of the following July, 
“ by that leal and noble Closeburnian, 
Sir Thomas Kirkpatrick.” “ Shortly 
after the leading toasts of the day 
had been disposed of, the Sheriff 
stood up, and in an eloquent speech, 
replete with urbanity and kindly 
feeling, made his way to the heart 
of every Lochmaben individual pre- 
sent. He commenced by speaking 
of ancient times, and the periods of 
the Bruce—and then, by an easy 
transition from fields of ire to those 
of ice, he spake of our own happier 
feuds—the peaceful emulations of 
modern men. Alluding then to our 
recent spiels, and paying a well- 
turned tribute to our Curling skill, 
he proceeded to add, that, himself a 
Curler, and the son of a Curler, who 
had often headed the rinks of Close- 
burn, itcould mot but be expected that 
he should wish success to his own; 
—should victory, however, notwith- 
standing, incline to the other side, 
he was well assured, even then, that 
they would Jose no honour by re- 
signing the palm to such redoubted 
compeers. He then proposed, with 
all the honours—‘ The Curlers of 
Lochmaben.’ ” 

Thus matters remained till the 
ice-campaign of 1829-30. The parish 
heroes met to try another contest— 
but Juno and Jupiter were inauspi- 
cious—and such was the state of the 
day and ice, that it was found im- 

racticable to play the bonspiel. 
he parties, however, modified their 
chagrin, by dining together—har- 
mony and good feeling reigned—and 
they parted in hopes of meeting 
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again another season on the “ trans- 
parent board.” 

“ Upon a mutual understanding, 
that neither party should give nor 
accept of a challenge to play a pa- 
rish match till the palm should be 
finally decided between the rival 
combatants—Lochmaben has had no 
opportunity for about ten years of 
meeting her old friends, the Curlers 
of the neighbouring parishes, upon 
the transparent board. Considering, 
however, that by taking up the last 
position upon the Closeburn ice, that 
they were exonerated from an en- 
gagement which they did not antici- 
pate should rival in duration the 
Trojan war, and which they had 
often had occasion to regret, they 
met, and after four well contested 
games, conquered Tinwald, Dum- 
fries, Johnstone, and Dryfesdale. 
The ice was excellent—the weather 
remarkably good—and fine scienti- 
fic spiels were played throughout. 
The games were 21 shots each, and 
the aggregate number of surplus 
shots gained in all, amounted to 109 
—a very distinct proof of the profi- 
ciency of the losers in the art. 

“ Thus ended the celebrated ice 
campaign of winter 1829-30, which 
commenced with us upon the 19th 
of November, and, with few inter- 
missions, terminated upon the 22d 
February, our last stones sounding 
Jinale about half-past six o’clock 
P.M.” 

One of the most amusing and in- 
structive chapters is that entitled 
“ Mechanical.” The author is excel- 
lent on Curling stones. “ Every 
Curling Society,” he says, “ has its 
noted Curling stones—relies of the 
olden time, and of the introduction 
of the game, which “ are looked upon 
with a sort of filial veneration,” &c. 
“ Of these, several,’ he adds, “ re- 
main upon the Lochmaben ice as 
* Palladiums.” The most remark- 
able is the “ Famous Hen.” She still 
exists, in all the pristine elegance 
and simplicity of form, as discovered 
by old Thornywhat and the late Pro- 
vost Henderson, in a cleugh upon 
the estate of the former, and con- 
veyed down to the Burgh in a plaid. 
She was used for many years in all 
parish spiels—till the parishioners 
became ashamed of her—for when 
once near the tee, there was no mo- 
ving her—wherever she settled, there 
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she clock’d; and the severest blow 
merely destroyed her equilibrium, 
turning up her bottom to the light. 
The Hen, however, is still on the 
ice. 

“ We cannot resist inserting the fol- 
lowing anecdotes connected with the 
Hen, or omit gracing our pages with a 
name so honourable to a place which was 
his father’s birth-spot, and so long his 
own home; the more especially as they 
are characteristic of the man. Captain 
H. Clapperton, the late lamented Afri- 
can traveller, resided at Lochmaben the 
greater part of those three years—the 
peacefullest, certainly—perhaps the hap- 
piest, of his life—which elapsed between 
his being paid off in 1817, and his going 
out upon that expedition. There, dwell- 
ing amid scenes which had once formed 
the ample possessions of his maternal an- 
cestors,* and amid the high recollections 
which have there a ‘ local habitation and 
a name,’ he gave himself up to those 
sports and pastimes which form the oc- 
cupations of rural life. Amongst others, 
he joined in our Curling campaigns, but, 
as might be expected from his inexpe- 
rience, was a very indifferent player in- 
deed. The President, however, never 
particular as to the individual skill of his 
players, upon the receipt of the first chal- 
lenge from Closeburn, chose him into his 
rink. This—amongst a body of men, 
who perhaps of all others act up most 
tenaciously to the no-respecting-of- per- 
son principle of detur digniori—and that, 
too, upon the eve of a contest requiring 
a concentration of the experience and 
science of the society, gave rise to no 
little dissatisfaction. Accordingly, upon 
the morning of the bonspiel, the Presi- 
dent, upon joining his party in the burgh, 
was surprised to see Clapperton stand- 
ing aloof, having a raised look, his hands 
stuck in his sailor’s jacket pockets, and 
whistling loud. He had not time, how- 
ever, to get at him to enquire the cause, 
till one of the skips coming up, ex- 
plained the mystery, by saying, that under- 
standing that Clapperton, and another na- 
val gentleman equally inexper?, had been 
chosen into his rink, the Curlers were de- 
termined not to play the bonspiel unless 
they were both put out. The President, 
upon the ground that a soft answer turns 
away wrath, said something conciliatory 
—and turned upon his heel. Upon this 
Clapperton, in an attitude of proud con- 
tempt, and pulled up to his height, advan- 
ced, with the air and gait of the quarter- 
deck, to arespectful distance, when, throw- 
ing up his hand a la mode navale, he de- 
manded, in a key different from his usual 
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one, ‘ Am I to play to-day, Sir, or not ?— 
* Certainly, Ciapperton,’—was the reply 
—‘ you shall play if I play.” Upon which, 
making a salam with his hand, as if he had 
received the commands of his admiral, he 
strided back to where his stone—(the 
Hen, which had belonged to his grandfa- 
ther, of antiquarian memory )—and besom 
lay, and seizing upon the former with an 
air of triumph, he whirled her repeatedly 
round his head, with as much ease appa- 
rently as if she had been nearer seven than 
to seventy pounds. He then placed her 
upon his shoulder, and marched off to the 
Loch, where taking up a position, he 
walked sentry upwards of an hour before 
being joined by the rest. The rink in 
which he played was most successful, 
beating the opposing President’s 21 to 7. 
It may appear singular how so trivial a 
circumstance should so highly have ex- 
cited him : a Curler, however, can easily 
comprehend it. He played with his co- 
lossal granite some capital shots, and, no 
doubt, was not a little complacent that the 
Skip, who, as the tongue of the trump, 
had wished to eject him, was, with what 
comparatively was considered to be a 
crack rink, thoroughly drubbed. 

“ Upon another occasion, whilst play- 
ing in a bonspiel with Tinwald, being 
challenged by his Skip just whilst in the 
act of throwing the Hen, he actually held 
her in the air at arm’s length, in the same 
position, until the orders countermanded 
were again repeated. His family were 
all athletic players, in particular his uncle 
Sandy, who for many years played an im- 
mense cairn, upon the principle that no 
other Curler upon the Lochmaben ice 
could throw it up but himself. These two 
incidents, however trivial, discovered the 
germs of that intrepidity which he after- 
wards developed so prominently in the 
field of adventure; and which, far from 
the ‘land of his home and heart,’ pur- 
chased for him an early tomb—and a 
deathless name. 

“ Speaking of feats of strength, I am 
tempted to make a slight digression, We 
are informed that there have been instan- 
ces of throwing a Curling stone one Eng- 
lish mile upon ice. It was no uncom- 
mon thing in days of yore, and there are 
many still alive who have done it, to throw 
across the Kirk Loch from the Orchard 
to the Skelbyland—a feat not much short 
of the above. Upon the occasion, we 
believe, of a match with Tinwald, Laurie 
Young, the strongest player amongst 
them, challenged the Lochmaben party 
toa trialof arm. Their president stepped 
out, and taking his stone, threw it with 
such strength across the breadth of the 
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Mill Loch, that it stotted off the brink 
upon the other side, and tumbled over 
upon the grass. ‘ Now,’ said he to Lau- 
rie, ‘go and throw it back again, and we’ll 
then confess that you are too many for 
us. 

“The ‘ Tutor, another remarkable 
stone, is perhaps one of the oldest upon 
our ice. It is so called after its owner 
— Dickson ; but how he got his etymon 
does not appear. Many wonderful anec- 
dotes relating to it are still afloat, which 
we reluctantly pass by. We merely enu- 
merate Skelbyland, the Craig, Wallace, 
Steel-cap, the Scoon, Bonaparte, Hughie, 
Red-cap, the Skipper, as all noted and 
associated with the names and feats, of 
other days. Many a good whinstane ijies 
in the bottom of the surrounding Lochs. 

“Old Bonaparte, who flourished cir. 
1750 and downwards, was the first who 
had a regular formed polished curling- 
stone upon our ice. Probably a San- 
quhar one ; and agift from Mr M‘Murdo, 
the Duke’s Chamberlain. He used to 
be frequently at Drumlanrig Castle play- 
ing matches; and it is still recollected, 
upon one special occasion, that a chaise, 
a rara avis in those days, was sent down 
for him, to go and play a banter for a 
large amount, against the champion upon 
ice of the adjoining district. His wily 
opponent, however, upon seeing him 
throw his stone for an end or two, gave 
in. Previous to this period, to say truth, 
the stones upon the Lochmaben ice were 
of a wretched description enough. Most 
of them being sea-stones, of all shapes, 
sizes, and weights. Some were three- 
cornered, like those equilateral cocked 
hats which our divines wore in a cen- 
tury that is past—others like ducks— 
others flat as a frying-pan. Their han- 
dles, which superseded holes tor the fin- 
gers and thumb, were equally clumsy 
and inelegant; being mal-constructed re- 
semblances of that hook-necked biped, 
the goose.” 

Ice-ana is a curious chapter—* a 
kind of lumber-room for such odds 
and ends about Curling as we could 
not conveniently weave into our ge- 
neral narrative—and which we yet 
thought it a pity to omit.” For ex- 
ample, what means that well-known 
phrase on the Lochmaben ice, “ We 
soutered them?” There were towards 
the close of the last century, a rink 
of seven players, all shoemakers. So 
expert in the Curling art were those 
knights of the lapstone, that for a 
number of years, they not only fought 
and conquered all who opposed them, 
but frequently without allowing their 


opponents to reckon even a solitary 
shot. We “soutered them” thus be- 
came a favourite phrase. So proud 
waxed these indomitable souters, 
that they not only “ bragged all Scot- 
land, but even set the world at de- 
fiance upon ice.’ No curlers coming 
from the continent to contend with 
them, at last “our president, then 
a youth, chose six curlers of the pa- 
rish—and beat them! To give us 
some faint notion of the collective 
prowess of these doughty carles, we 
are informed that it was Deacon Jar- 
dine’s forte to birse a needle, i.e. he 
would nick a bore so scientifically, 
that he would undertake, having first 
attached, with a piece of shoemaker’s 
wax, two needles to the side of two 
curling-stones just the width of the 
one he played with apart—and upon 
two stones in front similarly apart, 
and on the line of direction, having 
affixed two birses, he played his stone 
so accurately, that in passing through 
the port, it should impel the birses 
forward through the eyes of the 
needles. This feat, though unique 
in its kind, has been often rivalled, 
we are told, by living members of 
* our society.” 

Some Mousewaldite skips having 
once on a time foregathered with a 
Lochmaben Curler in Dumfries, gave 
a challenge—but they were nothing 
in the hands of the Invincibles. In- 
deed they would have been soutered 
outright, but for one of the Lochma- 
ben party, who was bribed by the 
promise of a goose for dinner, and a 
black lamb for his daughter, to let 
them get a shot ortwo. One of the 
victorious party encountered, at the 
commencement of the spiel, a huge 
red crag, which he struck with such 
force, that he sent it twenty yards’ 
distance from the tee, and made it 
tumble over the dam-dyke. A sin- 
gular shot once occurred on the Ayr- 
shire ice. Two parties were playing 
a short distance from each other— 
with a quantity of snow between 
them scraped off the ice. The player 
having to take the winner, and being 
requested to play withall hisstrength, 
missed his aim, but his stone went 
over the barrier, and struck off the 


adverse winner upon the neighbour.. 


ing tee. That was as funny as it was 
fatal and fortuitous. 

True that Curling is confessedly 
somewhat of a boisterous game—* a 
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roarin’ play,” as Burns has it—“ but 
there the manners rule the revelry,” 
and all Curlers on the transparent 
board are gentlemen. Indeed, the na- 
tion of gentlemen owe much to the 
influence of this generous pastime. 
There is an excellent letter in the 
Appendix, from a clergyman, (Mr 
Somerville ?) in which he declares, 
that he never heard an oath, or an in- 
decent expression made use of upon 
the ice. All ranks, he says, are 
there mixed together—the lower 
seem anxious to prove themselves 
not unworthy of the society of their 
superiors; and the latter are aware 
that they would have just cause to be 
ashamed, were they to yicld to the 
former in those points which are es- 
sential in constituting a true gentle- 
man. Not only upon the grand oc- 
casion of parish spiels, but even on 
less important rencontres, there ap- 
pears always to be infused into the 
minds of the participators a kind of 
honourable and gentlemanlike feel- 
ing, which, in many of them, may 
not be remarkable upon other occa- 
sions—and he says he has frequently 
had occasion to observe, that that 
feeling gradually insinuated itself 
into the manners, so as to become a 
distinguishing feature in the charac- 
ter even of men in the lowest sta- 
tions of life. “ Had this not been 
the case, and had I found that I could 
not have indulged myself in this ex- 
hilarating sport, without compromi- 
sing the clerical character, great 
though the sacrifice would have 
been, I certainly would, without he- 
sitation, have suppressed my ardour 
as a Curler; but, so far from expe- 
riencing any pernicious results from 
such indulgences, I find it attended 
with the very best consequences; 
nor can any thing be better calcula- 
ted, when the days are shortest and 
coldest, to refresh and invigorate 
both the body and mind.” 

Nothing can be more amusing to 
a philosophic bystander, who may be 
no great deacon in the art, but ad- 
mires the practice of it, than to 
watch the faces and figures of the 
competitors. What infinite varieties 
of grotesque and picturesque gesti- 
culation and attitude! And what an 
imaginative and poetical language ! 
As, for example— 

1. Fit fair and rink straight—Draw a 
shot—Come creeping down—A canny 
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forehan’—Straight ice and slow—Just 
wittyr high—A tee shot—A patlid. 

2. O! for a guard—Owre the colly, 
and ye’re a great shot—Fill the Port— 
Block the ice—Guard the winner. 

3. Sweep, sweep—Gi’e him heels— 
Bring him down—Folish clean—Kittle 
weel. 

4. Side for side—Cheek by jowl— 
Within the brough—A gude sidelin shot 
—aA stane on ilka side of the cockee. 

5. A rest on this stane—Just break 
an egg—Lie in the bosom of the winner 
—Tee length—Keep the crown o’ the 
rink. 

6. An angled guard. 

7. A little of the natural twist—Mind 
the bias—Borrow a yard. 

8. Haud the win’ aff him, he’s gleg. 

9. Tak’ him through. 

10. Don’t let him see that again. 

1l. Break the guards—Redd the ice. 

12. A smart ride—A thundering ride 
—Tak’ your will 0’ that ane—Pit smed- 
dum in’t—Come snooving down white 
ice—just follow that. 

13. Don’t flee the guards. 

14, Watch that ane. 

15. A glorious stug. 

16. Come chuckling up the port. 

17. A canny shot through a narrow 

ort. 

18. An ell gane on the winner—Raise 
this stane a yard. 

19. A gude inwick—An inwick aff the 
snaw. 

20. Come under your grannie’s wing. 

21. O man, ye hae played it wise— 
Tak’ yoursel’ by the han’—I’ll gie a snuff 
for that. 

It would be the height of rashness 
in any man to say that he ever saw 
a dinner, who has never dined as 
Curler among Curlers. True that 
ilka chiel has had a caulker for his 
“ morning,” and brose or bannocks, 
not without beef or ham, “ material 
breakfast ;”? so that he leaves home 
with a stomach aiblins slightly dis- 
tended, but “ that not much ;’”—his 
face ruddy but not flushed ;—and in 
his pleasant pupils the joyful light 
of hope, or say with Shakspeare— 


* Joy candles in his eyes.” 


Miles off over moors and mountains 
may lie, yet unswept by any besom 
but of Boreas, the “ transparent 
board.” No cheese and bread, (in 
Scotland we always invariably give 
both cheese and butter precedence 
over bread—laying them on thick 
in strong strata, each deeper than the. 
bread-base)—no cheese and bread, 
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we say, in the pouch of your true 
Curler—no, nor yet pocket-pistol. 
His inside has a lining that will last 
till the sun sinks—and his stomach, 
in sympathy with his heart, would 
scorn even a mouthful chance-of- 
fered at the tee. He hungers and 
thirsts but for glory ; for the charac- 
ter of his parish is at stake, and each 
roaring rink is alive with man’s most 
eager passions. But all the while 
his appetite is progressing, though 
unconscious the Curler of its growth; 
and at the close of spiel or bonspiel, 
as soon as the many mingling emo- 
tions born of victory and of defeat 
lave subsided into an almost stern 
but surely no sullen calm, the curl- 
ing crew, jolly boys all, discover that 
they are ravenous. You probably 
have lunched—and live to lament 
it when your dull dead eye falls 
beamless on undesired dinner. But 
lo! and hark! stag-strong across 
the wide moors, cruuching beneath 
their feet in the glitterance of the 
frost-woven snows, in manya brother 
band, bound the cheery Curlers to 
the celebrated change-house at the 
Auld Brig-end, in summer seen not 
till you are on the green before the 
door, the umbrage such of that 
elm-tree grove, from time immemo- 
rial a race of giants—but now visi- 
ble its low straw roof, with all its 
icicles, to the close-congregating 
Curlers, with loud shouts hailing it 
from the last mountain top. Yon’s 
the gawcy gudewife at the door, look- 
ing out, for the last time, for her 
guests, through the gloaming—and 
next instant at the kitchen fire, assist- 
ing “ to tak aff the pat,” and to dish 
on the dresser the beef and greens. 
For she leaves the care 0’ the how- 
towdies to the limmers,—and the 
tongues, on this occasion, she in- 
trusts to the gudeman—some twenty 
years older than his wife, uniformly 
the case in a’ sma’ inns, illustrious for 
vittals— 


“ For sage experience bids us thus de- 
clare.”” 


*Tis little short of miraculous to see 
how close a company of Curlers will 
pack. The room cannot be more 
than some twenty feet by twelve— 
yet it unaccountably contains almost 
all the rink. Some young chiels, in- 
deed, are in the trance teasing the 
hizzies on their way through with the 
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trenchers—and some auld men are 
in the spence—and a few callants are 
making themselves useful in the kit- 
chen, while a score or so perhaps have 
gone straight homeward from the ice 
for private reasons—such, possibly, 
as scolding wives, (most of them bar- 
ren,) into which no writer of an ar- 
ticle in a magazine, as it appears to 
us, is at liberty to institute a public 
enquiry. 

But look at that dinner! 

The table is all alive with hot ani- 
mal food. A steam of rich distilled 
perfumes reaches the roof, at the 
lowest measurement seven feet high. 
A savoury vapour! The feast takes 
all its name and most of its nature 
from—beef and greens. The one 
corned, the other crisp—the two 
combined, the glory of Martinmas. 
The beef consists almost entirely of 
lean fat—rather than of fat lean—and 
the same may be said of that bacon. 
See! how the beef cuts long-ways 
with the bone—if it be not indeed a 
sort of sappy gristle. Along the edges 
of each plate, as it falls over from the 
knife edge among the gravy-greens, 
your mouth waters at the fringe of 
fat, and you look for “ the mustard.” 
Of such beef and greens, there are 
four trenchers, each like a tea-tray ; 
and yet you hope that there isa corps- 
du-reserve in the kitchen. Saw you 
ever any where else, except before a 
barn-door, where flail or fanners 
were at work, such a muster of how- 
towdies ? And how rich the rarer 
roasted among the frequent boiled ! 
As we are Christians—that is an in- 
credible goose—yet still that turkey 
is not put out of countenance—and 
“ as what seems his head the likeness 
of a kingly crown has on,” he must 
be no less than the bubbly. Black 
and brown grouse are not eatable— 
till they have packed ; and these have 
been shot on the snow out of a cottage 
window, by a man in his shirt taking 
vizzy with the “ lang gun” by starry 
moonlight. Yea—pies. Some fruit— 
and some flesh—that veal—and this 
aipples. Cod’s-head and shoulders, 
twenty miles from the sea, is at all 
times a luxury—and often has that 
monster lain like a ship at anchor, 
off the Dogger-bank—supposed by 
some to have been a small whale. 
Potatoes always look well in the 
crumbling candour of that heaped- 
up mealiness, like a raised pyramid. 
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As for mashed turnips, for our 
life, when’ each is excellent of its 
kind, we might not decide whether 
the palm should be awarded to 
the white or the yellow; but per- 
haps on your plate, with the but- 
ter-mixed bloodiness of steak, cut- 
let, or mere slice of rump, to a nice- 
ty underdone, both are best—a most 
sympathetic mixture, in which the 
peculiar taste of each is intensely 
elicited, while a new flavour, or 
absolute tertium quid, is impressed 
upon the palate, which, for the 
nonce, is not only invigorated, but 
refined. 

The devouring we submit to the 
imagination. The edible has disap- 
peared like snow after a night’s thaw. 
Not cleaner of all obstruction is the 
besom-swept transparent board itself, 
now lying barein the moonlight, along 
the lucid rink from tee to tee, beau- 
tifully reflecting the frosty stars, 
than the board—erewhile so genial— 
round which are laughing, yea guf- 
fawing, that glorious congregation of 
incomparable Curlers. The senti- 
ment of the first resolution of the 
Old Duddingston Curling Society 
breathes over all—* Resolved that 
to be virtuous is to reverence our 
God, Religion, Laws, and the King; 
and that we hereby do declare our re- 
verence for, and attachment to the 
same.” Bumper-tvast follows bum- 
per-toast in animated succession, and 
here is the list :— , 


1. The King and the Curlers of Scot- 
land. 

2. The Tee—whiat we all aim at. 

3. The Courts of Just-ice. 

4. All sogieties in Scotland formed for 
the encouragement of the noble game of 
Curling. 

5. The societies in England, Canada, 
and elsewhere. 

6. Our old friend, John Frost. 
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7. May we never come short, or prove 
a hog, when required to guard a friend. 

8. May Curlers ever be true-soled; 
lovers of just-ice ; and unbiassed in prin- 
ciple. 

9. May we never be biassed by un. just- 
ice ; nor repel an enemy, by inwicking a 
friend. 

10. Curlers’ wives and sweethearts. 

11. A bumper tothe “ Land o’ Cakes, 
and her ain game o’ Cuiling.” 

12. “ Channel-stones, crampets, and 
besoms so green.” 

13. Right a-board play. 

14, “ May Curlers ever meet merry 
i’ the morn, and at night part friends." 

15. May Curlers on life’s slippery rink 

Frae cruel rubs be free. 

16. Frosty weather, fair play, and fes- 
tivity. 

17. Canny skips and eident players. 

18. Happy meetings after Curling. 

19. Gleg ice and keen Curlers. 

20. May we ne’er lie a hog when we 
should be at the tee. 

21. A steady ee and a sure han’, 

22. A han’-han player no wise behin’ 
the han’. 

23. The ice tee before the Chinese. 

24. The tee without water. 

25. The pillars of the bonspiel,—trival- 
ry and good fellowship. 

26. May the blossoms of friendship 
never be nipt by the frost of contention. 

27. May every sport prove as innocent 
as that which we enjoy on the ice. 

28. To every ice-player well equipped. 

29. When treacherous biases lead us 
astray, may we ever meet some friendly 
in-ring to guide us to the tee. 


Are they not a set of noble fel- 
lows? They are; and one of the 
best of them all (in spite of his little 
peccadilloes against our friend, who 
will only laugh at them) is the in- 
genious and honourable author of 
Curliana, to whose volume we have 
been mainly indebted for this article. 
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